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REVIEW OF PROF. STUART ON THE DATE OF THE 
APOCALYPSE. 


By Rev. Geo. Durrietp, D.D., of Detroit, Mich. 










Tue confidence with which some learned critics and biblical scho- 
lars have undertaken, in all cases, to decide upon the authorship, 
and even the original date of certain portions of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, from internal evidence alone, received a justly merited re- 
buke in that remarkable work, ,the “ Amber Witch,” written 
expressly to experiment on the extravagant pretensions of those 
who claimed to exercise such lofty powers of critical intuition. 
The success of the shrewd piece of irony has overwhelmed them 
with merited ridicule; and hereafter the biblical student need 
not be troubled by the professions of their superior skill and dis- 
cernment, who, from language and style alone, affect to determine 
all that it is important to know about the author or the date of 
certain parts of the Scriptures, and paragraphs of the same. 

We may now, with renewed proof of the propriety of such a 
course, adhere to the historical evidence, and require it in all cases 
to be thoroughly investigated. 4 priori reasonings may be of use, 
among the wise and learned, for the illustration and ¢onfirmation 
of positions already founded on fact. But a posteriori deductions 
are best suited to the common sense of mankind. External and 
internal evidence, each possesses its own distinctive and peculiar 
properties. In all investigations of the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of any work, we should be careful not to confound, or even to 
mingle them, at least until they have been separately examined. 
It will prevent prejudice, and facilitate the ascertainment of truth, 
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first to hear the credible witnesses; afterwards it may be proper 
to attend to the intrinsic evidence; and when both have been 
separately examined they can be better united. 

Neglect of this common-sense principle has led to confusion 
and error on the part of some who have undertaken to inquire into 
the inspiration of the Apocalypse. Michaelis, as Woodhouse has 
remarked, is *‘an unfair reporter of the external evidence,” in 
favor of its divine authenticity, having allowed his mind to be pre- 
judiced, by an opinion previously formed, with regard to its internal 
evidence. If an author, from what he considers to have been an 
exact fulfilment of Apocalyptic prophecies, has been convinced of 
the divine inspiration of the book, he will be disposed to look with 
less scrutinizing eye on the external evidence. The internal evi- 
dence being accounted sufficient, he will care but little to examine 
the external. On the other hand, if he has been dissatisfied with 
all expositions of the Apocalyptic prophecies, and the contradictions 
and endless variety of sentiment among commentators have ob- 
scured or vitiated all internal evidence, and affected him unfavor- 
ably towards their inspiration, he will regard with more or less 
prejudice the external evidence of their authenticity. 

These remarks are applicable to the evidence alike of the divine 
inspiration of the Apocalypse, and of its being the genuine pro- 
duction of the Apostle John; for the argument in support of the 
former derives much force from the latter. The external evidence, 
in both cases, is to be gathered from the testimony of ancient writ- 
ers living at a period near to its publication. This testimony may 
be either direct and explicit, like any ordinary historical statement, 
or it may be indirect, furnished in the quotations or allusions found 
in the writings of those Christian authors in the second ¢entury, 
who received it as divinely inspired. Eusebius‘ has distinctly in- 
formed us that the rule he observed in estimating the evidence of 
the genuineness of scriptural books, was, “their being handed 
down as catholic writings,” writings generally or universally re- 
ceived by orthodox Christians of preceding ages. 

As to the inspiration of the Apocalypse, Professor Stuart—whose 
views with regard to its date we purpose in this article to examine 
—has no doubt. Yet, we regret to say, there are indications 
everywhere throughout his work on the Apocalypse, of his having 
been seriously influenced by the views of German critics on the 
nature of the inspiration of this sacred oracle. On this subject we 
think he has exposed himself, by his want of caution, to just cen- 
sure ; yet he has not departed from the well established founda- 
tion on which the faith of the church for ages has rested. He 
has collated, carefully, the evidence that John the Evangelist and 

Apostle, and not another John, was the penman whom the Spint 

‘God employed to write this wonderful book. Yet, he tells us, 


1 1, Euseb. Hist., lib. iii., ¢. 3. 
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that should recent leading German critics only be consulted 
on this point, the reader would scarcely suppose there is any 
ground for believing that it is a genuine production. Oeder, Sem- 
Jer, Corrodi, and others, not only questioned the fact, but heaped 
contempt and reproach upon it. Michaelis and Luther, and others, 
doubted ; and, even in the third century, Dionysius of Alexandria, 
and in the fourth, Eusebius of Caesarea, were sceptical in relation 
to John the Apostle being its author. DeWette, Ewald, F. Liicke, 
Credner, and others, although they vindicate it from reproachful 
criticisms as a rhetorical production, nevertheless are convinced, 
from its peculiarities of style and language, that the writer of the 

ospel and of the first epistle bearing the name of John, was not 
the author of the Apocalypse. ‘The internal evidence is turned 
against the external ; and, although Professor Stuart seems to re- 
gard it almost a desperate undertaking to defend the claims of the 
Apocalypse to Apostolic origin, yet, having “ been the whole 
round of examination,’”’ he has come back ‘* with the persuasion 
that the argument from the testimony of the ancient Christian 
fathers is strongly on the side of the common opinion ;”’ and that 
“the internal evidence is not of sufficient strength to settle the 
question against the authorship of the Apostle.” 

We could wish that, on some other points, Prof. Stuart had ex- 
hibited equal logical accuracy in comparing the internal and ex- 
ternal evidence. ‘The time when the Apocalypse was written, 
presents an inquiry of vital consequence in any correct view, 
either of its origin or of its exposition. Prof. S. has magnified 
the internal evidence, that is, as he understands it, to the subver- 
sion of the entire chain of external evidence, or historical testimony, 
in relation to its commonly assigned date. It is essential to his 
entire views as to its structure, design, and exposition, to give it 
an earlier origin. For, inferring from what, according to his ex- 
position of certain passages, he calls its internal evidence, that it 
was written during the reign of Nero, A. D. 68, he goes to work, 
most systematically and resolutely, to break up the whole chain of 
external evidence, or historical testimony, which has dated its 
origin A. D. 96, during the reign of Domitian. It deserves seri- 
ous attention, that all this internal evidence is nothing more nor 
less than his preferred exposition of certain parts of the Apoca- 
lypse, sustained, chiefly, by some general remarks, and by results, 
to which he thinks he has been brought with regard to “ the Eco- 
nomy of the Apocalypse considered as a great moral Epopee’’>— 
*‘ circumstantially”’ differing from ‘the Iliad, the neid, or the 
Paradise Lost,’’ as it celebrates ‘‘ the deeds, not of an Achilles, or 
of an AEneas, with their associates, but of the King of kings and 
Lord of lords, with his angels and saints.””! 

It is not our object to examine the correctness of his exposition ; 


1 Vol. i., pp. 190, 191. 
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nor of the hermeneutical principles he deems applicable to the 
Apocalypse. His unprotestant views,—if we may be allowed this 
expression,—have already been unanswerably exposed, in the last 
number of the Repository ; so that the book still remains a rich 
magazine, replenished with invincible arguments against the apos- 
tate church of Rome, that “ Antichrist”? or ‘‘ Vicar of Jesus 
Christ,’’? who has usurped his prerogatives, and is doomed to irre- 
trievable perdition, ‘‘ with the spirit of His mouth” and “ the 
brightness of His appearing.”?' Some things we had prepared on 
this subject have been rendered unnecessary by the publication of 
the article above referred to. An examination of the internal evi- 
dence of the date of the Apocalypse, would necessarily lead more 
or less into an exposition at least of some of its parts ; also of its 
object, economy, and the hermeneutical principles* applicable, 
which would render our article too extended. We confine our 
attention to the external evidence. What is the character and 
force of that historical testimony which assigns the date of the 
Apocalypse? Prof. Stuart relies entirely on the internal evidence, 
rejecting the external as insufficient and unworthy of respect. Our 
object is, to vindicate the claim of the latter, and to show, that he 
has not invalidated the evidence which has commonly assigned 
the date of its origin to the reign of Domitian. 

It may be proper, however, to state Prof. Stuart’s general views. 
In what he calls ‘the proem” of ‘‘the Epopee,’’ he comprises 
the three first chapters of the Apocalypse, designed to administer 
instruction, consolation, and admonition to the Asiatic churches.’ 
In the first part, comprising chapters IV. to XI. inclusive, he sup- 
poses the destruction of Jerusalem and the fall of the Jewish per- 
secuting power to be set forth, forming ‘‘ rz FIRST CATASTROPHE.” 
In the second part, comprising chapters XII. to XIX., he thinks is 
set forth, “ Christianity struggling with the tremendous Roman 
power which governed the world—yea, carrying on a death-strug- 
gle for a long time, and with agonies often repeated—until final 
victory lights upon the standard of the cross’”—which forms the 
SECOND GRAND CATASTROPHE, introducing the church into a long 
season of peace and prosperity diffusirig themselves “ over a great 
portion of the earth.” A sketch of this diffusion and prosperity, 
Chap. 20 : 4—6, forms a brief proem to the THIRD AND FINAL CATA- 
STROPHE, when ‘‘a new Heaven and a new earth appear, the new 
Jerusalem comes forth in all the splendor of the upper world, a 
dwelling-place fit for the habitation of God and his saints,” and 
“the Epopee” has terminated its “ climacteric course.’ 

The reader will perceive that this sketch depends on certain 

eneral views, which the author takes, of the nature, character, and 
esign of prophecy, and likewise of the manner, or modus operandi, 


1 2 Thessalonians 2 : 8. * Com. i., p. 173. 
3 Com. i., pp. 162 and 189." 4 Com. i., p. 190. 
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of the Spirit of God, in imparting inspiration to the mind of the 
apostle John. Much of the matter collected in the first volume is 
intended to sustain his sentiments on these points. With their 
claims to our confidence we are not particularly concerned, but 
take occasion to remark, that we regard some of his positions un- 
tenable, his statement and exposition of others inconsistent and 
contradictory. 

Has Professor Stuart any good logical ground for assigning the 
origin of the Apocalypse to the close of Nero’s reign, A. D. 68? 

In prosecuting an argument in support of this view, it may right- 
fully be demanded, that the falsity of the commonly received date 
should be exposed, and that satisfactory reasons be adduced in 
favor of the earlier date. Under any circumstances this course 
would be indispensable, but much more so where a large part of 
the entire exposition mole ruit sud—at once falls, if it be not estab- 
lished. 

Archdeacon Woodhouse very justly remarks, that, if the Apo- 
poe shall appear to have been written and published in the 
early period of the apostolic age, we may expect to find testimonies 
concerning it, from those who had been personally instructed by 
apostles. The apostolic age dates from before the middle of the 
first century, when the apostles began to write, to the close of that 
century when John, the last of them, died. We are not to assume 
that it was published either early or late in this period, and reason 
accordingly : but if we shall find that external evidence assigns its 
origin to the latter period of that age, we shall not be justified in 
expecting or demanding earlier notice of it. 

Different opinions have been entertained as to the date of John’s 
writing the Apocalypse. The reader will find them stated by 
Michaelis. The earliest date is assigned to the reign of the Em- 
peror Claudius, and that solely on the authority of Epiphanius, 
Bishop of Salamis, in Cyprus, in the latter part of the fourth century. 
Mosheim says of his work describing the different sects of Chris- 
tians, that it “‘ contains many defects and misrepresentations, aris- 
ing from the credulity and ignorance of the author.” Dr. Murdock 
says “his learning was great, his judgment rash, and his credulity 
and mistakes very abundant.’ His character is given by Dupin 
and by Jortin? to the same effect. Spanheim, in his Introduction to 
Ecclesiastical History,’ has given an account of his gross mistakes. 

The book of “ the Acts of the Apostles,” and the apostolical epis- 
tles, cover the period of the reign of Claudius, which lasted from 
A. D. 41 to 54. No traces of such a persecution as that referred 
to in the Apocalypse, at the period of its writing, can be discovered 
in the days of Claudius. Nero was the first emperor who perse- 
cuted Christians, and enacted laws against them.‘ Nor is there 


1 Murdock’s Tr. of Mosheim, Vol. i., pp. 242, 243. * Rem. Eccles. Hist., iv., 115. 
3 Sec. iv., p, 425. 4 Annal. Tac., Lib. xv., c. 44. 
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the least probability that the seven churches of Asia, addressed by 
Christ in the Apocalypse, had even been organized as early as the 
reign of Claudius. Yet this opinion, so utterly devoid of evidence, 
was maintained by the learned Grotius, who has indeed given it all 
its consequence. 

The common, and for a long period, uniform belief in the church, 
as to the date of the Apocalypse, assigns it to the close of the reign 
of Domitian, A. D. 95o0r 96. A strenuous attempt has of Jate been 
made to prove that its origin is to be dated toward the close of the 
reign of Nero, A. D. 68. No other opinion is deserving of atten- 
tion. In one or other of these dates lies the truth. Prof. Stuart 
concedes, that ‘‘ if the number of the witnesses were the only thing 
which should control our judgment in relation to the question pro- 
posed, we must, so far as external evidence is concerned, yield the 
palm to those who fix upon the time of Domitian.”’ Yet he thinks 
that the value of the testimony is not equal to that which may be 
adduced in favor of its being written in the time of Nero. The 
‘“catena of external evidence starts with the testimony of Irenzus.” 
His testimony, however, he sets aside as the mere “opinion”? of that 
father. Consequently, the first link being broken, the entire chain 
of patristic testimony as to its date, falls to the ground. ‘There is a 
very summary way of getting rid of the external evidence, to say the 
least ; but let us examine whether it be merely “the opinion” of 
Irenzus, or something demanding more respect. 

I. The language of Irenzeus does not intimate a mere opinion 
on his part, but asserts a fact. As an opinion, it would certainly 
be entitled to respect; certainly much more so than the opinions 
of those who had not half the opportunities he had, for forming a 
correct judgment. The following is the passage in full, as given 
by Eusebius' with his introductory remark. Professor Stuart has 
quoted but the last sentence of Irenzus. 


Teagoyr ye 10 6 E:gnvacos mege 1ys woe ms xara "tor Artuyguotoy 
MQOGHyOQLas PEQouerys, ev tH Ioavvs heyousvy Anoxahvwes, aviars ovi- 
haBais ev mEMAT® THY ME0S Tas dipeoets TavTa nEQE Te Iwary8 qnow, Es 
de edet avagardoy ev toruy xuig@ xyouvttedbar 1é voua tet0, de exeive 
ay egoeOn ta xartyy Anoxaluyry twgaxoros ovde yag 190 nodhe yoors imga- 
On, alka oxedov ene ths huetEegas jéveas, m90¢ to Telos 1H Domitearé ag- 
uns. 

‘¢ Treneus truly writing concerning the calculation taken from 
the epithet of Antichrist, in the aforesaid Revelation of John, 
speaks concerning John, in the following manner, in his fifth book 
against the heresies. If, however, it was necessary openly at this 
time to proclaim this same name (i. e. Antichrist), it would have 
been spoken by him that had even seen the revelation ; for it was 
not long since seen, but almost in this our own generation, at the 


1 Hist. Eccles., iii. 18. 
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close of Domitian’s reign.” If any language can assert a fact this 
does. There is nothing whatever here which intimates that it was 
a mere “opinion” he entertained on the subject. For, 

II. Ireneus does not only assert it as a fact, that John saw the 
Revelation during the reign of Domitian, but states it as one about 
which there was no doubt—one admitted on all hands and requir- 
ing no proof. He speaks precisely as we should, in reference to a 
well known and undisputed fact. We say now as matter of fact, 
of the work of A. M’Leod, D.D., of New York, on the Apocalypse, 
that it was not long since written, but almost in this our own gene- 
ration, during the war with Great Britain, near the close of the 
Presidency of James Madison. A learned critic, if an equal occa- 
sion served, might hereafter just as unceremoniously set aside this 
our direct testimony with regard to a matter of fact, as Professor 
Stuart has done that of Ireneus, by saying it is only our ‘ opinion !” 
This will not do. Its absurdity is too apparent. 

III. Still further: Iren@us states the fact for the purpose of 
proving another, and a very different, thing, viz. the propriety of 
not designating by name the Antichrist. His argument is: “ It 
is unnecessary for usto proclaim Antichrist by name, for if it had been 
necessary, it would have been done by the author of the Apoca- 
lypse, who wrote that book so very near our own time, almost in 
our own generation, at the close of Domitian’s reign.”’ Here, he 
assumes the date of its origin as a thing unquestioned, and founds 
his argument on it, which derives all its force from the circum- 
stance of its being fact. Had it been the mere “ opinion” of Ire- 
neus there would have been no point, propriety, or force at all in 
his argument. ‘This evidence of the allusive kind, is better 
proof as to the correctness of the date mentioned, than even the 
simple historical statement of Ireneus on the subject. A fact 
assumed in argument as one unquestioned, can never be correctly 
styled an “ opinion.” 

IV. So far from its being the mere “ opinion”’ of Irenzus, it 
has been, from the very beginning, regarded and quoted as his tes- 
timony, or assertion, of a matter of historical verity. So Eusebius 
evidently understood it. He has, in three other and different 
places, quoted or referred to this passage of Irenzus, as testimony 
to matter of historical verity.!| So Jerome and others have under- 
stood it. Even Professor Stuart himself is constrained to change 
his style in relation to it, and in one place to call it ‘‘ testimony.” 
“The whole concatenation of witnesses in favor of this position,” 
says he, “ viz. that John saw the Revelation during the reign of 
Domitian, hangs upon the testimony of Ireneus.”? Both the lan- 
guage and the style of the passage entitle it to be so designated. 
He is still further constrained to admit, that this concatenation of 
witnesses goes to prove how widely the tradition mentioned by 


) Hist. Eccles. iii., 23, 20, and v., 8. 2 Com. i., p. 269. 
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Ireneus had spread. Thus has he given three versions of it. 
It is at one time Irenzus’s “testimony,” at another his report of a 
‘¢tradition,”’ and at a third his “opinion.” A little more precision 
in a matter so grave as the impeachment of the credibility of an 
author, might certainly be expected ; especially, inasmuch as the 
character and range of evidence will be materially affected by the 
question to be determined,—whether it is his own testimony, or 
his statement of a tradition, or his opinion. 

It has already been seen, that there is nothing in the language, 
' or style, or in the occasion and circumstances of its delivery, that 
proves it to have been a mere “opinion,” which Irenzus had 
formed on grounds known only to himself, but which, by the 
weight of his authority, had gained respect and currency in anti- 
quity. This is Prof. Stuart’s “ constructive exegesis” of Irenzus, 
but unfortunately without any attempt to justify it from an analy- 
sis of its style and language. ‘The utmost that can be said of the 
course he has pursued towards this Father, is, that he has advo- 
cated a mere hypothesis for the purpose, more successfully, of im- 
peaching his credibility. Common minds are apt to confound be- 
tween the opinions and the testimony of a witness; but in a mat- 
ter of so much importance as the impeachment of a whole chain 
of witnesses, it is of consequence to discriminate. 

We think it is impossible, on any fair pretext, to set aside, in 
this way the testimony of Ireneus. If it be not worthy of credit, 
let it be at once impeached. Should his testimony here be shown 
to have been his “ opinion”’ merely, on a subject as to which he had 
neither sufficient means of knowledge, nor capacity and opportu- 
nity for investigation, it will go far to invalidate it. But if this 
cannot be done, it must stand, and continue, as it has done for cen- 
turies, to command deserved respect and confidence. 

Having, therefore, shown that the passage from Irenzus is not 
the expression of a mere “ opinion,”’ but testimony or reference to an 
admitted historical fact, we proceed to examine whether the con- 
siderations adduced by Prof. Stuart, evidently, though not avowed- 
ly, to impeach the credibility of Irenzus, do actually invalidate 
the evidence he has furnished, that John wrote the Apocalypse 
during the reign of Domitian. And here, as it is important we 
should know something about the character and reputation of the 
witness whose testimony is impeached, we may inquire into, 

V. His general character as a man, a Christian, and a historian. 
1. Dr. Murdock says of him, that “‘ he was an ardent and sincere 
Christian, and a discreet and amiable man. He possessed consi- 
derable learning and influence, but his mind does not appear to 
have been one of the highest order. ””! Yet did he possess mind 
enough to command the respect of his contemporaries. Mosheim, 
speaking of the schism in relation to the observance of Easter, 


1 Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. i., p. 120, n. 5. 
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says that ‘‘ the progress of it was checked by Irenzeus, bishop of 
Lyons, in letters wisely composed.’?! Eusebius has occasion to 
quote from him, or to refer to him as authority, frequently, and he 
does italways with respect and confidence. 
There is nothing on record to impeach his credibility in point 
of veracity, or his competency in point of judgment, in relation 
to matters of current and admitted historical fact. The only 
thing that tends to abate our respect for him is, that Eusebius, 
speaking of his treatise on the Ogdoad, or number eight, says that 
in that book he also shows that he was the first that received “ the 
original succession from the Apostles.’’? What Eusebius means 
to teach that Ireneeus precisely understood by this, we are at a 
loss to determine ; for certain it is that the language of the former 
on this subject does not imply anything more than the regular 
chain of persons settledas bishops or pastors in particular churches, 
as at Jerusalem, Antioch, Rome, and elsewhere—not the high, 
exclusive pretensions to the only valid ordination made by prela- 
tists. Ireneeus may have been the first who collected historical in- 
formation on the subject, and gave a list of the different pastors 
successively settled in the churches in Rome, Jerusalem, Antioch, 
Ephesus, and other places, from the days of the Apostles ; which 
would only commend his diligence and care as a historian, and 
by no means impeach his credibility. Be this as it may, we can- 
not see ground sufficient to reject his testimony. His character, 
as a credible and competent witness, cannot be successfully im- 
peached. Murdock does indeed say, that “as an interpreter of 
Scripture, he was too fond of tracing analogies, and as a theolo- 
gian, few of the moderns will account him entirely correct in 
principle, or perfectly conclusive in his reasonings.”* All this 
may be, and yet not affect in the least degree the credibility of his 
testimony as to the historical fact, that John wrote the Apocalypse 
during the reign of Domitian. For neither his allegorical inter- 
pretation of Scripture, nor his theological peculiarities, nor even 
his high-church predilections, if he had any, can be shown to 
have any bearing on the point under consideration, which possibly 
might influence his judgment as a historian. Eusebius says explicit- 
ly of him, that “ he may surely be regarded as worthy of all credit.”’ 4 
_ Archdeacon Woodhouse bears the following testimony in rela- 
tion to him. ‘‘Ireneus was born, according to his own account 
(as his words have been generally understood), in the age imme- 
diately succeeding that in which the visions of the Apocalypse 
were seen. The learned Dodwell has taken pains to show, that 
he was born in the year 97, the very year in which the Apocalypse 
will appear to have been published. But there is reason to sup- 
pose that he has fixed the birth of this father about ten years too 


? Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. i, p. 136. 2 Eceles. Hist., |. v., c. 20. 
3 Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. i., p. 136. ‘ Eccles. Hist., 1. iii., c. 23. 
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soon.' He was a Greek by birth, as his name and language im- 
port, and probably an Asiatic Greek, for he was an auditor of 
Polycarp, who was bishop of Smyrna, one of the seven churches, 
and who had been the auditor of St. John the apostle. He was in 
his own character, the most learned, pious, prudent, and venerable 
prelate of the age in which he lived.’”? 

2. We remark, however, in the next place, that we have the 
most pointed and satisfactory testimony as to his qualifications, 
and opportunities for obtaining correct information on this very 
subject. Eusebius quotes from his epistle to Florinus, in which 
Irenzeus speaks of the accuracy of his recollection of what occur- 
red when he was yet a boy, appealing to Florinus’s own know- 
ledge of the same. ‘‘ I remember,”’ says he, ‘‘ the events of those 
times much better than those of more recent occurrence. As the 
studies of our youth, growing with our mind, unite ‘with it so 
firmly, that I can tell also the very place where the blessed Poly- 
carp was accustomed to sit and discourse ; and also his entrances, 
his walks, the complexion of his life, and the form of his body, and 
his conversations with the people, and his familiar intercourse with 
John, as he was accustomed to tell, as also his familiarity with those 
thathad seenthe Lord. How, also, he used to relate their discourses, 
and what things he had heard from them concerning the Lord.” ® 

Polycarp was a contemporary of the apostle John, very probably 
ordained by him to his office, and survived him many years, hay- 
ing suffered martyrdom A.D. 167, and lived a contemporary of 
Ireneus for half a century. The church of Lyons, of which Ire- 
neeus was pastor, was a daughter of that of Smyrna,‘ among whom 
Polycarp lived and suffered martyrdom. There were abundant 
opportunities, therefore, for Irenzeus to obtain authentic informa- 
tion relative to John. ‘That he sought it, and preserved it carefully, 
he has, in his epistle to Florinus, apprised us. “ These things by 
the mercy of God,” says he, referring to what he learned from 
Polycarp, “and the opportunity then afforded me, I attentively 
heard, noting them down, not on paper, but in my heart ; and these 
same facts I am always in the habit, by the grace of God, to re- 
call faithfully to mind.’’ 

To call the testimony of Irenzus, therefore, under such cir- 
cumstances, an ‘‘ opinion,”’ is inadmissible. He lived too near the 
days of John, and had access to the most authentic source of in- 
formation, John’s own familiar friend, to be dismissed so uncere- 
moniously from the stand. 

3. It does not appear that Ireneus was of a credulous turn of 
mind, soas to make him adopt hastily ill-founded and vague tradi- 


' See Grabe’s Proleg. ad*Irenzeum. 

? Woodhouse’s Diss. on the Div. Orig. of the Apoc., pp. 15, 16. 

3 Euseb, Eccl. Hist., 1. v., c. 20. 4 Milner’s Eccl. Hist., vol. i., p. 260. 
5 Euseb. Eccl. Hist.. 1. v., c. 20. 
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tions. That he was not indifferent to the character of evidence, 
but, on the contrary, careful to investigate the authority he had 
for believing what he stated, is proved to be the fact, in his disqui- 
sition on the name and number of Antichrist. For he declares, not 
only the time when the Apocalypse was written, but speaks of 
exact and ancient copies of the book then existing, showing that 
he had carefully collated manuscript editions, and conversed with 
those who had seen John himself. ‘These things being thus, 
and this number (of Antichrist) being in all the most exact and 
ancient copies, and they who saw John, attesting the same 
thing,”’? &c.' Under such circumstances it is altogether gratuitous 
to reject his testimony, either on the ground of incompetency, or of 
being destitute of the qualification and opportunities for know- 
ledge, wont to be demanded ina witness. Both the form of his tes- 
timony, and the facts he has recited relative to his knowledge of 
Polycarp, John’s disciple, his intercourse with him, and his scru- 
pulous care to determine the accuracy of manuscript copies of the 
Apocalypse, prove, that he speaks, not of his ‘‘ opinion,” but of 
what he had carefully ascertained to be historically matter of fact. 
We are surprised, therefore, that Prof. Stuart should have allowed 
himself to insinuate such an impeachment of the credibility of Ire- 
neus as the following: ‘ That Ireneus himself possessed any 
other knowledge, in relation to the time when the Apocalypse was 
composed, than what he drew from the exegesis of Rev. 1 : 9, may 
well be doubted.”’? Prof. Stuart has himself done this very thing ; 
but there is not the shadow of proof that Irenzus inferred the date 
from his own exegesis. It is a refinement of modern criticism, un- 
known altogether in the days of Ireneus. We quote again Arch- 
deacon Woodhouse on the claims of this Father to our confidence : 
“When Irenzus speaks upon such subjects as concern the exter- 
nal evidences of the church, he appeals, for a confirmation of the 
truth of what he has advanced, to Polycarp and to others, who, he 
says, had seen the apostle John. He appeals also to the Asiatic 
churches, in which he appears to have been edueated.* When 
removed from Asia to Gaul, where, upon the martyrdom of Pothi- 
nus, he became bishop of Lyons, he kept up a correspondence with 
the brethren of the Asiatic churches, from whom he would conti- 
nue to receive the most genuine information then to be obtained 
concerning the Apocalypse.”’? Having, therefore, had frequent and 
easy opportunities of access to the autograph of John’s epistles to 
the seven churches, and having actually and carefully investigated, 


1 We have not access to Ireneeus’s work on Heresies above referred to, but give his 
words as quoted by the Rev. E. B. Elliott, in his Hore Apocalyptice, vol. i., p. 23, a 
work which we must take the liberty to say, merits the attention of every biblical stu- 
dent, as well for its critical and historical learning, as for its clear exposition of Apo~ 
calyptical symbols, and which we hope will soon be given tothe public in an Ameri 
can edition. 

* Com., vol. i., p. 272. 3 Tren., lib. iii., v. 8. Evuseb., lib. iv., v. 20. 
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under such circumstances, the most authentic copies of the Apoca- 
lypse, well may the archdeacon say, “ Here then is a witness, far 
surpassing in authority and credibility, any that has hitherto been 
produced.”’' It is no easy or slight affair to set aside such testi- 
mony. But we remark, that, 

VI. The process of argument adopted by Prof. Stuart to impeach 
the credibility of Irenzus, is by no means conclusive or satisfac- 
tory. He gives, somewhat at length, and very ingeniously, the 
evidence commonly adduced in favor of John’s having written the 
Apocalypse during the latter part of the reign of Domitian. He 
first quotes Irenzus ; refers to Eusebius’s quotation or reference to 
him; then cites Jerome’s statement, that it was during the 14th 
yee of Domitian John was banished to Patmos; then gives Euse- 

ius’s quotation, from Clemens Alexandrinus, and from ‘Tertullian, 
admitting that the former was understood by the historian to affirm, 
that the Dedhnate of John took place during the reign of Domi- 
tian, thinking nevertheless it may be doubted, and intimating, that 
there is nothing in Clement’s language which decides whether he 
meant Nero or Domitian. Origen’s testimony, too, he regards in 
the same light. He quotes also Victorinus, Sulpicius, Severus, and 
Orosius, contemporaries of Augustine, and refers to Gregorius Turo- 
nensis, Cent. iv. : Isidorus Sispelecaie: Cent. vii., and Marianus 
Scotus, Hippolytus, Photius, and Suidas. ‘‘It is plain then,” 
says he, “that an ancient tradition existed, and was propagated 
through succeeding ages, that the Apocalypse was written near the 
close of Domitian’s reign.” * “If there were nothing else,”’ he 
adds, “ of a different tenor to be found respecting the question be- 
fore us, we should be obliged to concede that the opinion is no 
longer to be controverted, which fixes upon the latter part of Do- 
mitian’s reign as the period when the Apocalypse was composed.” 
It is therefore very important to invalidate this testimony. But 
how is this attempted ? 

1. An assertion is made which is well calculated to mislead. 
To the above apparently candid review of the testimony, in favor 
of dating the origin of the Apocalypse within Domitian’s reign, as 
given by Prof. Stuart, it is added, “ But we know that the voice 
of antiquity is not uniform in relation to this subject.”* This 

hrase, “ the voice of antiquity,” is very vague. It behoves us, 
In a question of this sort, to determine its precise import. If by 
the voice of antiquity is meant the testimony of Ireneus, Clement 
of Alexandria, and the fathers of the first three centuries, then it is 
a very important fact for us to bear in mind. For, in canvassing 
that testimony, if we should find it to be discrepant, it might indeed 
lead us to distrust the tradition which dates the origin of the Apo- 
calypse under Domitian. But this is not the fact. That testimony 1s 


? ‘Woodhouse’s Rev. of St. John, pp. 17,18. * Stuart’s Com. on Rev., vi., p. 265. 
* Com., v. i., p. 265. 
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specific and direct—also uniform, unbroken, unequivocal, undisputed 
and unsuspected. And it occurs precisely during that period of 
antiquity lying nearest to, and reaching almost from, the very days of 
John for three centuries down. Nota shade of doubt, not a note 
of discord supervenes till the days of Epiphanius, bishop of Sala- 
mis in Cyprus, in the latter part of the fourth century. ‘ The voice 
of antiquity” afterwards possesses not equal authority. 

2. The next attempt to invalidate this testimony is by a virtual 
assumption that this uniform, unbroken, undisputed chain of evi- 
dence rests wholly on “the opinion” of Ireneus. “ A majority,’” 
says Prof. Stuart, ‘‘ of the older critics have been inclined to adopt 
the opinion of Ireneus.”! It is not the fact that this chain of 
evidence rests wholly, nor is it correct to say mainly, on “‘ the decla- 
ration” of Irenzeus, which expression Prof. Stuart elsewhere uses 
for his “‘ opinion.”? For there is other testimony than that of Ire- 
neus, and independent of him, to the same effect. Nor can it be 
proved that even Eusebius and Victorinus, Severus and Orosius, 
rest their judgment exclusively on the declaration of [renzus, with- 
out having had other, and to them, satisfactory evidence, of the 
fact, which they did not detail. It is mere conjecture at best, 
that they rested their conviction wholly on Irenzus’s testimony. 
To assert it as fact that they did, is to take for granted what is not 
conceded, and cannot be proved ; so that logically, the attempt to 
invalidate this chain of evidence, fails. 

3. The third attempt is by neutralizing the force of that testi- 
mony which dates nearest to the days of Ireneus. This is done 
by assuming that it is wholly dependent on him. But there is no- 
thing in the form of that testimony which renders this allowable. 
The assumption is altogether gratuitous. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, for example, a contemporary of Irenzeus, 
is as much entitled to credit, as an original, independent witness 
to the date of the Apocalypse. He was born anterior to Ireneus, 
A.D., 39, and is very explicit? in his Quis Dives Salvetur. Enisdé 
jag 100 tugdvvov televtnoavtos, dnd tig [ldtpou ty vijoou metaAOer els 17)¥ 
"Egeodr, &c. “ After the death of the tyrant, he (John) returned 
to Ephesus from the island Patmos.” ‘To this testimony it is ob- 
jected that he does not name the tyrant. But it can be shown by 
circumstances affording the highest presumption, that he could not 
have meant Nero, and none other than Domitian. Prof. Stuart 
himself admits, that ‘‘ the tyrant here meant is probably Domitian ; 
at least, although he is not named by Clement, it is clear that 
Eusebius so understood the matter.” 

Eusebius’s judzment in the matter, certainly, deserves more 
respect than that of later authors. But, independent of this, there 
is internal evidence of the highest probability that his judgment 


' Stuart’s Com., vol. i., p. 263. 2 Euseb. Eccl. Hist., 1. iii., c. 23. 
3 Stuart’s Com., vol. i., p. 264. 
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was correct. In the story which Clement relates concerning the 
young robber, whom the apostle John had been instrumental in 
converting, and in relating which the above quotation occurs, the 
apostle is represented as being, at the time referred to, an infirm 
old man. ‘Uhis John might well be called after the death of Domi- 
tian, being then at least 80 years old; but could not during the 
reign of Nero, being then but 50, or at furthest, 60. For, says Mr. 
Elliott,' “* he is generally supposed to be younger than our Lord. 
The traditionary reports of his age at the time of his death, all 
tend to that conclusion. (So Jerome adv. Jovin., Lib. 1., of his age 
when first called by Christ, ‘‘Ut autem sciamus tunc fuisse 
puerum manifestissime docent ecclesiastice historiz.”’?) And Nero’s 
persecution broke out A. D. 64, and ended A. D. 68, with his 
death. 

This circumstance vindicates the correctness of Eusebius’s judg- 
ment as to Clement’s meaning. His language is explicit. ‘“ About 
this time also, the beloved disciple of Jesus, John the apostle and 
evangelist, still surviving, governed the churches in Asia, after his 
return from exile on the island, and the death of Domitian. 
Clement’s testimony, as quoted by Eusebius, is taken from his 
discourse entitled, ‘* What rich man is saved.”? It seems to bea 
very poor pretext, that the name of Domitian not being mentioned 
by Clement, his testimony is therefore undeserving of respect. 
For, the quotation is made by Eusebius for a specific purpose, 
which did not lead him te be particular on this point; and yet it 
seems evident, from the use of the definite article in the quotation, 
that ‘‘ the tyrant”? had been previously named by Clement, or in 
some other way accurately designated. The plain and most natu- 
ral view of the matter is, that the tyrant referred to by Clement 
being distinctly affirmed by Eusebius to be Domitian, and Euse- 
bius having cited Clement as a witness in a particular case, the 
historian had given the name of Domitian as the tyrant meant by 
Clement on some sufficient ground which he at the time under- 
derstood, but has not stated; so that it is inadmissible to suppose, 
without directly impeaching Eusebius’s judgment, for which there 
is no shadow of warrant whatever, he misunderstood the meaning 
of Clement, whose language he quoted. Prof. Stuart has not even 
attempted to show that Clement meant any other tyrant than Do- 
mitian, or that Eusebius was mistaken. 

Sir Isaac Newton has indeed virtually done this; for he has 
endeavored to draw a conclusion from Clement’s narrative of the 
young robber reclaimed by the apostle John, in favor of the very 
date for which Prof. Stuart contends. ‘ Chrysostom saith that the 
young robber continued their captive a long time. At length John 
returning to that city, and hearing what was done, rode to the 
thief ; and when he, out of reverence to his old master, fled, John 


1 Hore Apocalyptice, vol. i., p. 34. 2 Euseb. Eccl. Hist., 1. iii., c, 23. 
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rode after him, recalled him, and restored him to the church. 
This,” Sir Isaac remarks, “is a story of many years, and 
requires that John should have returned from Patmos rather at 
the death of Nero than at that of Domitian; because, between 
the death of Domitian and that of John, there were but two and a 
half years ; and John in his old age was so infirm as to be carried to 
the church, dying above 90 years old, and therefore could not then 
be supposed able to ride after a thief.” | 

The “long time” of Chrysostom is indefinite. It could not 
mean ‘* many years,”’ because the reprobate is designated still a 
young man, 7 ve. Clement, who is the author of the story, uses 
language, which, if Sir Isaac Newton had duly considered, would 
have shown the fallacy of his conclusion, attempted on the second- 
hand authority of Chrysostom. He calls him a youth, one who 
has obtained puberty, yuvenis, when he was presented by John to 
the pastor of the church; when brought back again from his apos- 
tasy he calls him still a youth—juvenis ; and speaks of the inter- 
val as “aliquanto post tempore’’—after a certain time. Nothing 
therefore invalidates Clement’s testimony as an original, independ- 
ent witness, understood by Eusebius to testify identically the same 
fact with Ireneeus, that John wrote the Apocalypse during the reign 
of Domitian. 

The testimony of Tertullian has been also supposed to corrobo- 
rate that of Irenzeus, and has therefore been objected to by Prof. 
Stuart. It is by no means as distinct and definite as that of Ire- 
neus, or even of Clement. It behoves us, however, in this can- 
vas of evidence, to investigate it. He is the first of the Latin 
fathers whose works have come downto us. He wasborn A.D. 160, 
and lived to a great age; was regarded of great authority; was 
called by Cyprian his master ; and exerted an extensive influence 
in the church. In his Apology? he says, “ Tentaverat et Domi- 
tianus, portio Neronis de crudelitate, sed qua et home facile caep- 
tum repressit, restitutis etiam quos relegaverat.” This in fact is no 
testimony; but Eusebius, in quoting the passage, says: ‘“ This is 
the statement of the historians of the day. It was then, also, that 
the apostle John returned from his banishment at Patmos, and took 
up his abode at Ephesus, according to an ancient tradition of the 
church.”* ‘‘ How Eusebius understood Tertullian,” says Prof. Stu- 
art, “ seems to be clear; but the words of Tertullian himself leave 
the matter in doubt, and nothing certain can be drawn from them 
in respect to John.”* We regret that we have not access to the 
works of Tertullian; for Prof. Stuart admits that in another pas- 
sage he says, “‘ Ubi (sc. Rome) apostolus Johannes, posteaquam 
in oleum igneum demersus nihil passus est, insulas relegatur.” 
Nothing here, or in the context, decides whether he regarded this 


1 Obs. on the Apoc. of St. John, pp. 237,238, * Tertul. re 1.5. 
om., Vol, i., p. 264. 
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as happening under Nero or Domitian. The reference here is 
not given; but the Rev. Mr. Elliott, : having quoted on the author- 
ity of Lardner, ii., 286, more largely from Tertullian’s treatise de 
Pres. Her., c. 36, remarks, that while he was the first author of the 
story referred to, the conjoined mention of John’s being thrown 
into burning oil, and of Paul’s and Peter’s death, is not at all a 
chronological, but a local conjecture. It was not when Peter suf- 
fered martyrdom of which he spoke, but where. Not a word is 
said of the event of John’s being thrown into boiling oil having 
taken place under Nero. On the contrary, tradition has referred it 
to the times of Domitian. That very learned critic and profound 
scholar, Dauberg, having cited the quotation from Irenzus, in 
proof that John saw the Revelation about the end of Domitian’s 
reign, adds, ‘ and this full evidence is backed by another, Tertul- 
lian, who saith, that Domitian, having commanded that St. John 
should be thrown into boiling oil, but he coming out again alive, 
was exiled into Patmos, where, as he tells oy, Se saw these vi- 
sions.” ” 

Prof. Stuart says that this passage in Tertullian “is applied by 
Newton to the banishment of John by Nero.” We presume he 
means Sir Isaac. The fact in the case is, that Sir Isaac Newton 
having questioned the accuracy of Irenzus’s testimony, that the Apo- 
calypse was seen during the reign of Domitian, having also started 
the perfectly gratuitous supposition, that “ John might himself at 
that time have made a new publication of it, from whence Ireneus 
might imagine it was then but newly written ;”’ and having fur- 
ther referred to Eusebius as of like judgment with Ireneus, under- 
takes to impeach the credibility of the historian by remarking, that 
in his Evangelical Demonstrations “ he conjoins the banishment of 
John into Patmos with the deaths of Peter and Paul,” and conti- 
nues, ‘and so do Tertullian and Pseudo-Prochorus, as well as the 
first author, whoever he was, of that very ancient fable, that 
John was put by Nero into a vessel of hot oil, and coming out 
unhurt, was banished by him into Patmos.” He gives his refer- 
ences as follows : vid. Pamelium in notis ad Tertul. de prescrip- 
tionibus n. 215, and Hieron., |. i., contra Jovinianum, c. 14, edit. 
Erasmi.? 

We have already seen that the “ubi” of Tertullian, which 
might afford a pretext as to identity of time, if translated when, 
instead of where, denotes association of place. We give the pas- 
sage itself to the reader. ‘“‘ Ista quam felix ecclesia cui totam doc- 
trinam apostoli cum sanguine eg mse H ubi Petrus passioni 
Dominice adequatur; ubi Paulus Joannis (sc. Baptiste) exitu 
coronatur ; ubt apostolus Joannes, posteaquam in oleum demersus 
nihil passus est, in insulam relegatur.”‘ It is surprising that Sir 


1 Hore Apoc., vol. i., p. 40. # Com. on Reyv., p. 80. 
3 I. Newton’s Observations upon the Apocalypse, p. 236. _# Lardner, i., 286 
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Isaac Newton should have been led by such a circumstance, to as- 
sert, that either Eusebius or Pseudo-Prochorus has associated the 
deaths of Peter, John, and Paul, in point of time. Not having 
access to this work of Eusebius, we quote Mr. Elliott, who says: 
‘¢ After briefly sketching the earlier persecutions of the apostles and 
disciples, as related in the book of the Acts of the Apostles, Euse- 
bius adds, that subsequently to these (e+ ters) James, the Lord’s 
brother, wasstoned to death ; and then passes to the following notice 
of Peter, Paul, and John, which is the passage referred to by Sir 
Il. Newton: xae ITetgos Oe ext ‘Pons xata xepahns Savowtat, Ilavhos te 
anoreuretar, Iwavvns te vyow nagudiWotas—a passage followed by the 
general statement that the surviving disciples, undeterred by these 
things, persisted in their Christian profession and designs. Euse- 
bius Dem. Evang.,lib. ili., p. 116 (Paris, 1628). Thus we see that 
there is no intimation whatever of synchronism between the two 
events.” ! 

Prof. Stuart admits that the passage contains no certain evidence 
respecting the ¢ime when banishment took place. Even Jerome, 
referred to by Sir Isaac, and who Prof. Stuart says seems directly 
to assert, that Tertullian meant to convey the idea, that what had 
happened to John was during the life of Nero—immediately before 
this passage speaks of John as exiled by Domitian. This contra- 
diction of himself, Prof. Stuart reconciles by saying, that “ when 
Jerome says, ‘a Nerone missus in ferventis olei dolium,’ he is only 
giving his views of what Tertullian had said, and not his own opi- 
nion. Jerome’s views of Tertullian’s opinion may be correct. Be- 
sides, Tertullian does not here speak of John’s exile.”’? Prof. 
Stuart, therefore, does not make much account of Sir Isaac New- 
ton’s views, who is just as far from being correct, in his reference 
to the Pseudo-Prochorus, as to Tertullian and Eusebius. 

““The Pseudo-Prechorus, who tells the story at full length (of 
John’s being thrown into boiling oil), and similarly conjoins the 
mention of this event with that of Paul’s and Peter’s martyrdoms, 
as a mere association of place (for he supposes it to have occurred 
at Rome, and that thus the porta Latina in that city became a me- 
morial of the one apostle, as the orta Vaticana was of the two 
others), expressly states the emperor, by whom St. John was thus 
thrown into the oil, to have been Domitian, who soon after ban- 
ished him to Patmos, not Nero. Audiens Domitianus de adventu 
ejus (Joannis) jussit ut proconsul duceret ante portam Latinam, 
etin ferventis olei dolium illum vivum dimitti. * * * * Deus enim 
per crudelem tyrannum consilium suum disponebat, ut sicut virtu- 
tibus et signis Joannes et Petrus socii fuerunt, itain urbe Roma me- 
moriam haberent sui triumphi, sicut enim porta Vaticana, &c. 
Domitian is again and again mentioned, by this writer, as the 


1 Hore Apoc., i., p. 40. 2 Stuart’s Com. on Rev., vol. i., p. 267. 
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Emperor concerned in the persecution of St. John. B. P. M., 
li., 52.” 

Tt does not appear, therefore, after a careful examination of this 
whole matter, that the early testimony, as to the Domitian date of 
the Apocalypse, is at all invalidated. Clement, for anything we 
know to the contrary, was an original, independent witness, and 
took not his testimony from Ireneus. Eusebius interprets ‘Tertul- 
lian conformably with the received traditionary history, which was 
not disputed or doubted till in the fourth century by Epiplhanius, 
whose authority in this matter, in consequence of his great inaccu- 
racies and blunders, is entitled to no respect. 

VII. The more direct evidence adduced in favor of the Neronian 
date of the Apocalypse does by no means establish it. That which 
deserves attention first, is the title page of the Syriac version of 
the Apocalypse. This declares that ‘it was written in Patmos, 
whither John was sent by Nero Cesar.’? But Michaelis states 
expressly, “the Syriac version of the Apocalypse is now known 
to be a part of the Philoxenian version, which was made by Poly- 
carp at the beginning of the sixth century.” (P.521.) Prof. Stuart 
admits, that the old Peshito version of the second century “ has never 
comprehended the Apocalypse ;” that which now appears, in our 
Syriac New Testament, and in the London and Paris polyglotts, 
having been copied in the East by Caspar, a resident of Western 
Asia, and thence passed through the hands of Scaliger, the 
younger, to the library of Leyden, where it was copied, and then 
published by Ludovicus de Dieu, in 1627. Yet he doubts whether 
this version, as Michaelis states, ** belongs to the so-called Philoxe- 
nian version, which was made about A. D. 508. It would rather 
seem,” continues he, “that there was a version of the Apocalypse 
into Syriac earlier than the Philoxenian; for Ephrem Syrus, in 
his commentaries (Cent. iv.), often appeals to the Apocalypse ; and 
it is generally supposed that he did not understand Greek, and 
therefore must have read it in Syriac,”’? referring to Hug’s Introd., 
§ 65. This, it is obvious, is not evidence, but doubt and supposi- 
tion. Yet he remarks, ‘ If this view is correct, then does the in- 
scription mentioned above acquire additional importance. It 
becomes an early, as well as a plain testimony, respecting the cur- 
rent opinion in the East with regard to the time when the Apoca- 
lypse was written.” The fact, however, that Ephraim the Syrian 
quotes the Syriac version does not prove the correctness, or even 
the existence of the title. It might, as Michaelis intimates, have 
been annexed to the more ancient Syriac version, and it might per- 
haps also, as Archdeacon Woodhouse replies, have been added in 
later times. For, of what authority are some of the subscriptions 
to other books of the New Testament, even those which are printed 


1} Hore Apoc., i., p. 40. 2 Stuart’s Com. on Rev., vol. i., p. 267. 
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wih the Greek text?' ‘They are anonymous, and without date, 
and, in some cases, are known to give false information.” Mi- 
chaelis, in his Introduction, has twice asserted that ‘ no subscrip- 
tion of this kind is entitled to the name of evidence.” 

2. The next direct evidence is from the Commentary of Andreas, 
bishop of Czwsarea in Cappadocia, probably about the begin- 
ning of the sixth century. He says that Rev. 6 : 12 was applied 
by some to the siege and destruction of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, giving 
at the same time his own opinion, that it is rather to be applied to 
Antichrist. Of Rey. 7:1 and 2 he says similar things. Hence 
Prof. Stuart argues: “ It is plain then, from what Andreas says in 
these passages, that in his time there was one class of interpreters, 
who referred part of the Apocalypse to the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and of course believed that this book was composed before 
that event took place.” It may have been so for anything we 
know: but this inference is a non sequitur. It is no uncommon 
thing to accommodate the language of Scripture to other things than 
those to which the writer intended immediately to apply them. 
Besides, there are parts of the Apocalypse, as Rev. 12:1, re- 
ferred, by many commentators, to events even before the destruction 
of Jerusalem by ‘Titus, who never meant to intimate, by that cir- 
cumstance, that the book was written at such an early date. At 
all events it is a specimen only of the manner in which some at- 
tempted through their interpretation, or by what might be called 
internal evidence, just as Prof. S. himself has dene, to determine 
its date. 

3. Arethas, the successor of Andreas, is the next witness cited 
against the Domitian date. This author, who is generally sup- 
posed by critics to have lived near the middle of the sixth centu- 
ry, has left a Greek commentary on the Apocalypse, consisting 
chiefly of extracts from Andreas and other expositors. . Although 
he quotes what Eusebius says of the Domitian date of the Apoca- 
lypse, and objects not ; yet in speaking of the passages in Rev. 7: 
1 and 4, he evidently places its origin before the destruction of 
Jerusalem. But Liicke (p. 409), as Prof. Stuart states, speaks of 
him in reference to these passages as ‘‘ confused and contradicto- 
ry.” Prof. Stuart, nevertheless, attempts to shield him from this 
judgment by saying, that ‘‘ Arethas only cites the opinion of others.” 
This, however, does not help the matter ; for Prof. Stuart himself is 
constrained to admit, that ‘‘ what Arethas says on Rev. xi. would 
rather afford some occasion for the remark of Liicke.”* His testi- 
mony, therefore, is worth nothing ; since, like that of Andreas and 
Prof. Stuart, its whole value depends upon his exposition, by which 
he manufactures internal evidence for its support. 


' Woodhouse on the Apoce., p. 12. 
? Ch. vii., sec. 10, p. 320, and ch. xi., sec. 1, p. 14. 
3 Stuart’s Com., vol. i., p. 268. 4 Com., vol. i., p. 268. 
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Mr. Elliott assigns a much later date, however, to Arethas, from 
what he says, viz. “On Apoc. 13: 2, the beast that I saw was 
like a leopard and his mouth like a lion’s, he (Arethas) writes; 
Per os leonis regnum designatur Babyloniorum, cui Saracenorum 
regnum manifeste successit, quod in hoc usque tempus regia eorum 
Babylone sit.”? B. B. M. IX: 771. Now the Saracen capital of 
Bagdad, near Babylon, was not built till A. D. 762. It seems 
strange that this clear evidence of a date attaching to Arethas, at 
least as late as about A. D. 800, should have been overlooked by 
so many Critics, who have spoken of him as of the sixth century.’’! 

The testimony of Arethas, therefore, deserves no respect as evi- 
dence. Nor do those cited from the Martyrium Timothei, and the 
Synopsis de vita et morte prophetarum, the former of which assigns 
Nero’s, and the latter Trajan’s reign as the date of the Apocalypse. 
Prof. Stuart has pronounced the former a fabulous work; and all 
it does say is that “under Nero’s reign John made a voyage to 
sea, where some accidents befell him.” The latter “ states only 
that John wrote his gospel at that time (Trajan’s reign), and men- 
tions that others fixed upon Domitian’s reign for these events,” of 
which his exile was one. ‘ The author,” says Prof. Stuart, “ does 
not seem to pretend that he has any certain knowledge; and the 
whole document is of little worth.” ? 

4. The Chronicon Alexandrinum is appealed to by Berthold in 
proof that John returned from Patmos at the beginning of Vespa- 
sian’s reign. Prof. Stuart has given specimens of its confused and 
contradictory statements, and says of it, ‘“ It is useless to appeal to 
such documents.” 

5. The last testimony against the Domitian date is that of The- 
ophylact, who says that John was an exile in Patmos thirty-two 
years after the ascension of Christ, which would make it in the 
reign of Nero. But he was of the XIth century. 

Such is the character and amount of the direct testmony adduced 
in favor of the Neronian date. How insufficient it is the reader 
cannot fail to have perceived. Prof. Stuart admits, that “ we must, 
so far as external evidence is concerned, yield the palm to those 
who fix upon the time of Domitian.” Yet he affirms that a care- 
ful examination of this matter shows that the whole concatenation 
of witnesses in favor of this position, hangs upon the testimony 
of Irenzeus, and their evidence is little more than a mere repetition 
of what he has said. In such a case the concatenation of witnesses 
goes to prove how widely the tradition mentioned by Ireneus had 
spread, rather than to establish the degree of eredit which it de- 

served.” 3 

The reader will be able to judge for himself, whether such a con- 
catenation of testimony as Prof. Stuart has adduced, is entitled to 
2 Com., vol. i., p. 269. 


1 Hore Apoc., i., p. 39. 3 Com., vol. i., 269. 
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more credit than the conclusion of German and hermeneutical pro- 
fessors, drawn from what they call the internal evidence of the 
book itself. ‘The opinion as to the Neronian date of the Apoca- 
lypse slept unnoticed for centuries. It has indeed been waked up 
by critics ; but, as Michaelis admits, it has been because such a date 
has been rendered necessary, in order to. support what they have 
judged to be a satisfactory exposition of the Apocalypse. It is sur- 
prising to what extent the confidence of commentators, in their own 
expositions, has been carried, and upon what trifling criticisms 
they will set aside the long and well established opinions of the 
church for centuries together. 

VIII. The internal evidence does not invalidate the external. 
The internal evidence, as it is called, deserves a fuller consider- 
ation than we have space left for it. A few remarks, however, 
will close this article ; sufficient, we hope, to convince the reader, 
that it merits not the reliance placed upon it. Dr. Tilloch, an 
English author, in his ‘ Dissertations introductory to the study 
and right understanding of the language, structure, and contents 
of the Apocalypse,”’ has pursued this subject much further than 
Prof. Stuart. We proceed to give a few specimens from both of 
the methods of argument adopted, the one being the exponent of 
the English, and the other of the German views on the subject. 
Ex una parte disce omnes. 

The seven epistles, addressed to the seven churches of Asia, 
contained in the Apocalypse, it is said by Prof. Stuart, ‘ disclose a 
state of the churches, in various respects different from that which 
is disclosed in the earlier epistles of Paul ;” the former contem- 
plating a state of active persecution, the latter the reverse. ‘This, 
as a presumption in favor of the Domitian date, is judged by Prof. 
Stuart to be as “ true respecting the Asiatic churches in Nero’s 
time.”” Dr. Tilloch presents this point in a much stronger light, 
alleging that there were but seven churches in existence in Asia, 
when the epistles to the seven churches were sent, and that as Co- 
losse is not mentioned, the Apocalypse must have been written 
before that church was founded, insisting on critical ground that 
tats éxta exxhnoves TATE EN ASIA, must include all the churches in 
Asia at that time. But there are certain things in profane history 
that militate against this, and make the internal evidence, in this 
particular, point to a later period than the time of Nero, and most 
appropriately to that of Domitian. One is, that it does not appear 
that the persecution of Nero extended far beyond the precincts of 
the city of Rome.' There is no evidence whatever that it reached 
Asia. Another is, that there is no evidence that banishment 
formed any part of the persecution by Nero, whereas there is 


? See Neander Eng. Tr., i., 90. Dean Waddington’s Hist. of Chris. Church, p. 42. 
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abundant that this very punishment was inflicted by Domitian. 
And a third is, that about the sixth year of Nero’s reign the city 
of Laodicea was destroyed by an earthquake,? by which same 
earthquake, according to Eusebius, and at the same time, the cities 
of Hieropolis and Colosse, the one lying north of Laodicea some 
ten or twelve miles, and the other the same distance south, were 
also destroyed. Laodicea was rebuilt soon after, and Hieropolis 
not long afterwards, Papias having been pastor there somewhere 
between A. D. 98 and 111. But there is no evidence that Co- 
losse recovered from its ruins. ‘ As to Colosse,” says Mr. Elliot, 
“it would seem, from the silence of Ptolemy in the second century, 
and Chrysostom’s way of speaking of it in the fourth, that the city 
and church had not even then been restored.”* As to the use of 
the Greek article, on which Dr. Tilloch lays much stress, we may 
ermark thatthe words tats ev ova, in Rev. 11 : 1, are rejected from 
the later and most approved versions of the Greek ‘Testament, so 
that the enumeration, by name, which follows, makes the definite 
article tars equivalent with these or those, viz. those specifically 
and immediately designated. 

In Rev. 1: 7, Prof. Stuart finds internal evidence of the 
Neronian date. * Here, then,” he says, “on the very front of the 
book, is exhibited a title page, as it were, indicative of a conspi- 
cuous part of the contents of the work. The punishment of the 
unbelieving and persecuting Jews must follow the coming of 
the Lord; and this it is one leading object of the book to illustrate 
and confirm. If so, then the prediction must have preceded it.’” 
Here it will be perceived, that he assumes the metaphorical import 
of the phrase “‘the coming of Christ”»—a point that should have 
been previously and carefully discussed, and determined. For, it 
is, and has been an open question, whether the great theme of the 
Apocalypse is the second personal, visible coming of Christ in 
the glory of his Kingdom, or his mere providential dispensation, 
a metaphorical coming. Weare not called at present to say which 
is correct; but we demand that the metaphorical coming be dis- 
tinctly settled before appeal is made to this verse for internal evi- 
dence, as to the date of the Apocalypse. Until this is done, it is 
but begging the question to cite it as Prof. Stuart has done. He 
translates a part of the verse so as to suit the use he designed to 
make of it, viz.— they who pierced him shall see him, and all 
the tribes of the land shall wail because of him.”’ This he applies 
to the Jews, in contradistinction to the Romans, saying, “ the 
Jews were the instigators and the proper authors of the deed.” 
Yet was it the Romans who executed it. They cannot, by any 
possible rule of interpretation, be excluded, and are as strictly and 

1 See Suetonius on Domitian and Dion Cassius, lib. 67. Lardner, vol. vi., 647. 


Burton’s Hist. of the Church, p. 159. 2 See Taciti Annales, xiv., 27. 
3 Hore Solit. i, p. 63. 4Com., vol. i., p. 273. 
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properly included in this reference as were the Jews—a circum- 
stance which strikes a fatal blow at his exposition. ‘Take the 
word ‘ pierced ”’ literally or metaphorically, and no subtlety of 
exposition can exonerate the Romans, or prove that the word 
has exclusive reference to Jews. Prof. Stuart has yet much to do, 
before such a bold and magnificent preface to the Apocalypse as 
that in ch. 1:7, can be admitted to mean nothing more than 
that the inhabitants of Palestine should be visited with retributive 
dispensations by the unseen providence of Jesus Christ.‘ Behold 
he cometh with clouds!” ‘ Every rye shall see him.” It is not 
true that either Jews or Romans universally were convinced, and 
regarded the destruction of Jerusalem as the coming of Christ, i. e. 
metaphorically, the retributive interposition of his providence. 
This, metaphorically, the seeing him here announced, must mean. 
Metaphorically—here it can mean nothing else. Neither is it 
true that, éa’ «drdy adoue ce quhui rps yys—all kindreds of the earth 
wailed on that account, or on Christ’s account, literally lamented 
upon Him—not even all the tribes of the land, as Prof. S. has it. 
The phrase 7@ou de gvdai 175 ys has a much wider meaning than 
Prof. S. gives it. Daubuy has shown, we think very satisfactorily, 
that its accepted biblical import is, all idolatrous nations. So far 
from its being the fact that the Romans so wailed, they rejoiced in 
the destruction of Jerusalem; and there stands in Rome, to this 
day, in the triumphal arch, erected in honor of the conqueror, the 
monument of that rejoicing. But exposition is not our object. 
Enough has been said to show how gratuitous is the inference 
from this verse, that John wrote the Apocalypse before the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. 

Lucke and Ewald have dated the Apocalypse under the reign of 
Galba, A. D. 68. Prof. Stuart cites Rev. 6: 9, 10, to prove that 
“the time of writing the Apocalypse cannot be deferred until after 
the death of Nero, and the suspension of the persecution under 
Galba ; for persecution was evidently raging when the Apoca- 
lypse was written.’ On the sealing, Rev. 7: of the 144,000, 
*‘ selected from the tribes of Israel, who were to be exempted from 
the impending destruction,” he asks, ‘*‘ Why from the twelve tribes 
of Israel? Because,” he answers, “the destruction threatened, 
in connexion with this event, was to overtake Judea. If not why 
should Jewish Christians alone be here mentioned and selected ?” 
“Of John’s commission (Rev. 11:) to measure the inner temple, 
the altar, and the worshippers, while the outer part is given up to 
destruction by the Gentiles,” he asks, “ How could such a com- 
mand be supposed, in this case, if the temple had already been en- 
tirely destroyed by the Romans?’ This is literal interpretation 
of the most ludicrous character. John shows throughout that 
what he saw was an ezoxadvyis, a revelation, a vision—scenic re- 


1 Com., vol. i., p. 274. 
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presentations made by some direct miraculous display ; and yet 
Prof. Stuart will have it that it was the literal tribes, the literal Je- 
rusalem, the literal temple to which the Apostle refers. He ad- 
mits that the transaction is wholly symbolical ; ‘* But, although 
allusions to the temple might be made after its destruction, yet al- 
lusions to the altar and worshippers, in the manner here presented, 
cannot be deemed probable, some twenty-five years after the de- 
struction of the whole.’ Indeed! not even in the way of symboli- 
cal vision from God! What then will he say of Ezekiel’s sym- 
bolical vision, and allusions to the temple, if not exactly twenty-five 
years, at least fourteen after its destruction, more than one half 
of it, enough to put to the test the correctness of his idea of probabi- 
lity." Would eleven years make so great a difference ? The truth is, 
that Prof. Stuart has taken a very unwarrantable liberty in judg- 
ing of the Apocalypse as an ordinary human production, regardless 
of its scenic character as a divine miraculous exhibition, or series 
of visions, made to John by the Spirit of God; and thence, in his 
exposition founded on the rationalistic principles of German 
critics. By the very same process of exposition Herder, Eich- 
horn, and Heinrichs, make the two witnesses of Rev. 11: 2,3, to be 
enemies, and Jesus slain by a faction in Jerusalem, and of course the 
composition of the Apocalypse must have preceded the destruction 
of Jerusalem. But this is too bold for Prof. Stuart; nevertheless 
the great city of Rev. 11: 8, he makes to be the literal Jerusalem, 
and the two witnesses a competent number of divinely commis- 
sioned and faithful Christian witnesses endowed with miraculous 
powers, (who) should bear testimony against the corrupt Jews, 
during the last days of their commonwealth, respecting their sins ; 
and ‘all beyond this,” he says, “is mere costume or symbol.” 
“This same city it is which in the sequel meets with the over- 
throw as predicted in vs. 13, 19. How then,” he asks, * can we 
avoid the conclusion that Jerusalem was the city threatened ; and 
of course, that the prediction was written before the event.’” 
This is a remarkable demonstration by the aid of internal evi- 
dence. 

We add one more specimen taken from Rev. 17: “ There 
is no room for mistake here,”’ he says, that Rome is the great city 
spoken of in this chapter. Accordingly, paying no manner of at- 
tention to the prophetical style of Daniel—whose predictions the 
Apocalypse unfolds,—which as frequently designates dynasties as 
individuals by the word kings, he says on 17: 10. * We have only 
to reckon then the succession of emperors, and we must arrive 
with certainty at the reign under which the Apocalypse was writ- 
ten. If we begin with Julius Cesar, it stands thus: Cesar, Au- 
gustus, Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius; these make the five who 
have fallen. Of course the Apocalypse was written during the 


Ezek. 40: 1. 3 Com,, vol. ii., p. 226. 
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reign of Nero the sixth.””" Another demonstration that will sur- 
prise the reader who allows not his imagination to be his exposi- 
tor. He is indeed much perplexed with the septimo-octave head 
of the beast, or the line of his succession after Nero—“ the king 
which was and is not and yet is.” But ‘ov« fou,” he says, 
‘seems to say that he who is spoken of, is no longer living.” 
‘‘ Nothing is more common in the predictions of the prophets, than 
the use of the preter and the present in order to designate future 
things. John seems simply to mean, that the beast first exists as 
king, then disappears or dies, and afterwards (as was generally 
supposed and had been predicted by the warress) will reappear.” 
“The writer means simply to say, the beast symbolizes one of 
whom it might be said, ‘ He was and is not and will reappear.’ ”” 
‘In short, the more I reflect on these circumstances, the more am 
I compelled to believe, that John wrote his book pending the 
Neronian persecution.” Thus, to say nothing of other inconsisten- 
cies, we have the divinely inspired apostle, if not endorsing, at 
least availing himself of the heathen predictions that Nero should 
rise from the dead and actually reappear as emperor, merely to give 
a hint as to the individual meant to be designated by the beast. We 
know of nothing more perfectly at war with every well established 
principle of common sense exegesis. Such hermeneutics, em- 
ployed to elicit internal evidence of a date, render the whole sub- 
ject of prophecy as truly contemptible, as it feebly arrays itself 
against the impregnable fortress of Protestant exposition, armed, 
as it has been for centuries, with logical demonstrations and 
unanswerable arguments. 

The above specimens of internal evidence will suffice, so far as 
our author is concerned, whose main reliance rests upon it. 
Others, equally confident with him as to the accuracy of their in- 
terpretation, by the very same process of argument, might place 
its origin, with equal show of evidence, at a much later date. This 
he is constrained to admit. ‘If,’ says he, “it was viewed as in 
part a prediction, respecting the destruction of Jerusalem, then, 
of course, the composition of the book would be looked upon as 
having taken place anterior to that event; if, however, all the 
former part of the work was referred merely to the coming of An- 
tichrist, or to any event of the times that followed the first centu- 
ry, then the era of Domitian might be fixed upon without any ap- 
prehension of difficulty.”* The article in the last number of the 
Repository has settled, we think, which of the two expositions is 
correct, and leaves nothing further on that point to be said. The 
internal evidence, therefore, does not, and cannot be rendered 
available to set aside the external or traditionary. 

Dr. Tilloch presents the argument from the former for an early 
date in a different aspect, and with much less ‘that is postulative 


1 Com., vol. ii., p. 236. 2 Com., vol. i., p. 277. 3 p, 270. 
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in the way of exposition. A brief notice of his method of argu- 
ment, with a remark or two as to its inconclusiveness, shall con- 
clude this article. It consists in general, in tracing a similarity of 
thoughts and language in many respects, with those of the epis- 
tles of Paul, to prove, as it is alleged, the priority of the Apoca- 
lypse. ‘Thus in 1 Cor. 15 : 52, where Paul speaks of ‘ the last 
trump,”’ the reference, it is contended, is to the series of trum- 
pets or blasts, spoken of by John. When Paul, in Hebrews 11: 
19, says that Abraham looked for tyv tovs Oeushioug ezovoar ach, 
‘the city having the foundations,” the use of the article, it is said, 
implies that the subject was familiar to those whom he addressed. 
As to the dast trump, Paul might have learned enough from the pro- 
phets, as some understand Isa. 27: 13, and 54: 11—17, Zach. 9: 14, 
to authorize such an expression ; but we prefer to say, that there is 
nothing remarkable in the fact, since Paul too was divinely in- 
spired by an original and independent revelation. Certainly the 
Old Testament predictions set forth, distinctly enough, the hea- 
venly city—the city of God’s abode, that shall be called Jenovan 
SuHamMau, Ezek. 48: 35, Jer. 3:17, and Zech. 2: 10-13, which 
was the great object of hope and expectancy, on the part of the 
ancient worthies who “ died in the faith ”—familiarly and confi- 
dently spoken of and anticipated, anterior to, and during the days 
of Christ and his apostles. 

The value and force of this sort of internal evidence may be 


judged of by the reader from one or two additional examples. 
Peter speaks in Ch. 1: 3-9 of the appearing of Jesus Christ, and in 
v. 13 of his revelation. The word is «2oxedvyxs in both places. This, 
Dr. Tilloch accounts to be a reference by name to the book of 
Revelations—ev aaoxaluye: Ings Xgvote—and hence he infers that it 
must have been written prior to Peter’s first epistle. In the epistle 
to the Colossians also he finds “a ¢orrent of internal evidence of its 


having been written later than the Apocalypse,” and is surprised 


that critics ‘‘ should not have perceived it.’’ But that evidence is 
found in such expressions as “* the inheritance of the saints,’’ Col. 
1:12, compared with Rev. 21: 7, delivered as from ‘the power 
of the darkness,”’ &c.; and Col. 1: 13, compared with Rev. 16: 10, 
22:5. Col. 1:14, 16,17, 18 with Rev. 1: 5,9 and 4; 11: 10, 6. 
Just as if different writers, referring to a common subject of deep 
interest, would not sometimes adopt similar expressions, especially 
those by which it is most frequently and forcibly presented :—and, 
as if separate and independent communications might not be made 
by the same Spirit of inspiration, and in the case of Paul, who ac- 
tually received by inspiration the Lord’s Supper, an ordinance pre- 
viously established (1 Cor. 11 : 23-25) , and the Gospel he preached, 
which was identical with that of the older apostles (Gal. 1: 12, 
dv? dnoxaliwews ’Ingov Xgior0v)—not certainly from John’s Apoca- 


1 Tilloch on the Apocalypse, p. 88. 
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lypse!! Who does not see, that this is in fact learned trifling ? 
and that such exalting of the internal evidence against the external, 
is only exposing its weakness and want of just claim to the confi- 
dence demanded for it ! 

It is much more direct and manly to do as Bauchmair has done, 
—amend the reading of Irenwus by introducing a syllable into a 
word, and claim that what he is reported to have written, 4 0.M1J- 
TIANOY was originally Jour, which was the pronomen of Ne- 
ro. Certainly it ismuch more ingenious to do as Guerike suggests, 
that when Irenzus says ‘‘ that the Apocalypse was seen not long 
ago, but almost in our generation 1905 TO Téhet TIS Domitsavod dozns,” 
the word Joumavov is to be taken, not asa noun, but adjective, and 
if an adjective, according to Greek formations, it belongs properly 
to Domitias, as Sosut«rx0; would to Domitian, so that Irenwus has 
been always thus understood, having in fact meant to date the 
Apocalypse in the reign of Nero! Prof. Stuart, however, cannot 
accede to the correctness of the criticism, however important It 
would be for his argument, and however convincing it was to 
Guerike. 

Such is a careful and we think candid investigation of the evi- 
dence pro and con, on the subject of the date of the Apocalypse. 
The reader will make his own reflections, and the whole is sub- 
mitted to his serious consideration. 


ARTICLE II. 


CHRISTIANITY FORETOLD UNDER THE SYMBOLS OF 
JUDAISM. 


By Prof. E. P. Barrows, Jr., Western Reserve College, Hudson, O. 


In the beginning of the fourth chapter of Micah, occurs the fol- 
lowing passage, which, by the beauty and grandeur of its imagery, 
never fails to arrest the attention of the reader of taste, while its 
bright anticipations of the future glory of God’s house, send a 
thrill of holy rapture through every pious bosom : 

“ But in the last days it shall come to pass, that the mountain of the house of the 
Lord shall be established in the top of the mountains, and it shall be exalted above the 
hills; and people shall flow unto it. And many nations shall come, and say, Come, 


and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the house of the God of Jacob ; 
and he will teach us his ways, and we will walk in his paths: for the law shall go forth 
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of Zion, and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge among 
many people, and rebuke strong nations afar off; and they shall beat their swords 
into plough-shares, and their spears into pruning hooks; nation shall not lift up 
a sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any more. But they shall sit 
every mar under his vine and under his fig-tree ; and none shall make them afraid : 
for the mouth of the Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.” 


The same words, with the exception of the last sentence, occur 
also in Isaiah (2: 1-4), with some unessential variations. As 
Micah and Isaiah were contemporaries, the context alone will 
enable us to decide to which prophet the passage belongs as origi- 
nal, if indeed both have not quoted from some source to us un- 
known. The evidence from this would seem to be in favor of 
Micah; for in him it appears in connexion with what precedes and 
follows, while in Isaiah such a connexion cannot be clearly dis- 
covered. But this is a question of no importance to the view 
which we propose to take of the prophecy, and, with these passing 
remarks, we dismiss it. 

That these remarkable words contain a prophecy of the exten- 
sion of Christianity over all the earth, with the peace, plenty, and 
blessedness that ever follow in its train, will hardly be denied by 
any one who believes in the reality of prophetic inspiration. Un- 
der the Mosaic economy, which has vanished away never to re- 
turn, they were not fulfilled either in form or in spirit. It remains 
that they be fulfilled under the gospel. But, though the matter of 
the prophecy is the Christian dispensation, its dress is wholly 
Jewish ; and this is the point to which we wish particularly to direct 
the attention of our readers—Christianity foretold under the symbols 
of Judaism. The conception of the prophecy is throughout tho- 
roughly Jewish. Under the Mosaic ritual, ‘the mountain of the 
house of the Lord” was the central point of divine worship. Ac- 
cording to this ritual, all the public services of religion were re- 
stricted to one place—the tabernacle, and afterwards the temple 
erected by Solomon upon Mount Moriah, which, by the Jewish 
writers, is reckoned as a part of Zion. Whoever wished to bring 
an offering to the Lord from any part of the land, was compelled 
to repair to Jerusalem, and present it to the priests in attendance 
at the temple ; for, by the laws of Moses, no sacrifice or oblation 
could be offered except by the priests, and at no other place except 
the altar in the court, first of the tabernacle, and afterwards of the 
temple. “ Take heed to thyself that thou offer not thy burnt- 
offerings in every place that thou seest: but in the place which 
the Lord shall choose in one of thy tribes, there thou shalt offer 
thy burnt-offerings, and there thou shalt do all that I command 
thee.”” (Deut. 12: 13, 14.) The same rule applied to unbloody 
offerings of every kind, as abundantly appears from an inspection 
of the Levitical institutions. To “the mountain of the Lord’s 
house” the people were, moreover, commanded to resort three 
times every year, and that with offerings according to their ability. 








* other conception of the extension of the true religion to the diffe- 
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“ Three times in a year shall all thy males appear before the Lord 
thy God, in the place which he shall choose; in the feast of un- 
leavened bread (the passover), and in the feast of weeks (the 
feast of Pentecost), and in the feast of tabernacles: and they shall 
not appear before the Lord empty: every man shall give as he is 
able, according to the blessing of the Lord thy God, which he 
hath given thee.” (Deut. 16: 16, 17.) 

And the priests were commanded, in return, to instruct the peo- 
ple in the knowledge of God’s law. It was especially enjoined 
upon them to do this on the Sabbatical year. ‘‘ At the end of 
every seven years, in the solemnity of the year of release, in the 
feast of tabernacles, when all Israel is come to appear before the 
Lord thy God, in the place which he shall choose, thou shalt read 
this law before all Israel in their hearing. Gather the people to- 
gether, men, and women, and children, and thy stranger that is 
within thy gates, that they may hear, and that they may learn, 
and fear the Lord your God, and observe to do all the words of 
this law.” (Deut. 31: 10-12.) 

Jerusalem was also the seat of royal authority, the fountain of civil 
as well as of religious law. There were “set thrones of judg- 
ment, the thrones of the house of David.’? Ina word, Zion was 
the centre of both political and ecclesiastical power. Ark, altar 
of burnt-offering, altar of incense, priest, king—all were collected 
within the walls of Jerusalem. There God dwelt between the 
Cherubim in the holy of holies, concealing the brightness of his 
glory from all mortal vision, save that of the high priest, who was 
allowed to enter into his immediate presence once every year, on 
the great day of atonement. It is hardly possible for us to con- 
ceive of the depth and tenderness of emotion with which the pious 
Jew thought of Mount Zion. To him the holy city was “ the 
beauty of perfection.” (Ps. 50:2.) At the prospect of visiting 
her, his heart leaped for joy. “Iwas glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord. Our feet shall stand 
within thy walls, O Jerusalem.” (Ps. 122: 1, 2.) When he be- 
held her sacred walls, he exclaimed, in a transport of holy rap- 
ture, “‘ Beautiful for situation, the joy of the whole earth, is Mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the great King. God 
is known in her palaces for a refuge.’”’ (Ps. 48: 2, 3.) e ever 
conceived of her as the appointed residence of Jehovah. When 
his king had gone forth to battle, he prayed that God would suc- 
cor him from Zion, as from his constant dwelling-place. ‘* The 
Lord send thee help from his sanctuary, and strengthen thee out 
of Zion.” (Ps.20:2.) Inexile, he ever turned his face towards 
Jerusalem in prayer (Dan. 6 : 10); and, though her walls were 
laid in ruins, he took pleasure in her stones, and favored the dust 
thereof. (Ps.102: 14.) It was impossible for him to form any 
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rent nations of the world, except that of its diffusion under the 
forms of the Mosaic ritual from Jerusalem, as a central point, and 
the consequent flowing together of all people to the solemn festi- 
vals there annually celebrated. 

In perfect accordance with this Jewish idea, is the prophecy 
now under consideration. It represents the universal diffusion of 
the knowledge and the love of God, under the conception of an 
expansion of the Mosaic economy over the whole earth. In the 
indefinitely distant future, so often indicated in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, by the words “the last days,” he sees “the mountain of 
the Lord’s house” “ established in the top of the mountains,” and 
“exalted above the hills.”” As Zion is now to be the central! 
point of attraction te the whole earth, he beholds this mountain 
with its temple lifted up to the very summit of the highest moun- 
tain ranges of Palestine, and established there above all the sur- 
rounding hills, a conspicuous object of observation to the whole 
human family. 

The spirit of prophecy has lifted up the prophet himself be- 
tween the earth and the heaven, and brought him in the visions 
of God to Jerusalem, and placed him on the topmost pinnacle of 
her temple. ‘There he beholds the men of every nation, flowing 
in mighty streams to Mount Zion from all quarters of the globe, 
and urging each other forward in their course. They come with 
an obedient spirit to learn and do the will of God. “Come,” say 
they, ‘‘and let us go up to the mountain of the Lord, and to the 
house of the God of Jacob; and he will teach us his ways, and 
we will walk in his paths.” The Lord sits enthroned in his 
temple, and proclaims to all the gathering millions his holy law, 
so that Jerusalem now becomes the fountain of truth, knowledge, 
and justice to all mankind. ‘¢ For the law shall go forth of Zion, 
and the word of the Lord from Jerusalem.” As of o!d he judged 
between the tribes of Israel, justifying the righteous and condemn- 
ing the wicked, so now he is made the Judge and Arbiter of 
“many people,” even ‘strong nations afar off.” Having in an 
obedient and loving spirit, submitted their controversies to his right- 
eous tribunal, instead of an appeal to arms, as heretofore; and 
having received with willing hearts, the holy and benevolent prin- 
ciples of his government, all the implements of war become un- 
necessary. Universal peace, plenty, and security, succeed to the 
tumult and bloodshed which have hitherto filled the world with 
terror and wretchedness. ‘They shall beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks: nation shall 
not lift wp a sword against nation, neither shall they learn war any 
more. But they shall sit every man under his vine and under his 
fig-tree, and none shall make them afraid.”? This state of the 
world is so different from that which has heretofore prevailed— 
the change is so great and glorious—that the promise almost stag- 
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gers belief. But it is made certain to us by the word of the 
omnipotent and ever faithful God. ‘* For the mouth of the Lord 
of hosts hath spoken it.” 

Let us now inquire after the meaning of this sublime imagery. 
With those who would represent these words as only a fond dream 
of human enthusiasm, we have at present no concern. Assuredly 
we regard them as spoken by the spirit of prophecy, and as con- 
taining a promise of the future extension and glory of God’s church 
which, when realized, shall fully meet the highest hopes and the 
brightest anticipations which they are naturally adapted to create 
in the mind of the believing reader. What are these hopes and 
anticipations ? 

Thus much must be conceded by all—that the extension of the 
true religion over the whole earth, with the blessed accompani- 
ments of universal peace, security, and plenty, is here predicted 
in unequivocal language. The true religion is, for substance, 
that which was possessed by the Jews to whom this prophecy was 
uttered; the same religion which we now possess; for Christianity 
is not the substitution of a new religion for an old, but the old 
religion embodied in a new and better form. We must carefully 
distinguish between the substance of religion and her accidents— 
between the living being herself and the dress in which she pre- 
sents herself to us. Religion herself is immutable. From age to 
age she remains ever the same. ‘The piety of Enoch and Noah, 
before the Abrahamic covenant, was not different from that of 
Abraham and Joseph under this covenant; nor that of Abraham 
and Joseph under the Abrahamic covenant alone, from that of 
Moses and David and Isaiah under the superadded economy of the 
law. Nor was the religion of these Old Testament saints another 
religion than that of John the Baptist, who lived, as it were, be- 
tween the Jewish and the Christian economy ; or that of Peter 
and Paul, who lived under the full light and glory of the gospel 
dispensation. The faith of those who shall be found living upon 
the earth when the last trumpet shall sound, will be the same as 
the faith which made Abel’s offering acceptable to God. 

But while religion herself remains in all ages the same living 
being, the forms in which she clothes herself may vary to meet 
the varying exigencies of the different periods of the world’s his- 
tory. In the institutions of Moses, she was the same spirit that 
had vivified the simple rites of the patriarchs Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob. But she had, by God’s appointment, and for the accom- 
plishment of a specific end, become clad in the splendid ritual of 
the tabernacle service, with its august priesthood; its numerous 
sacrifices and oblations; its solemn assemblies ; its distinctions of 
clean and unclean meats; its ‘“‘days and months and years.” 
These constituted the new habiliments in which piety was to exert 
her living energies, until, in the fullness of time, she should be 
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permitted to drop this magnificent but cumbersome attire, and be 
clothed upon with her Jast and most perfect earthly form. That 
it is under this simple and spiritual form, and not under that of 
Judaism, or some ¢tertium quid, analogous to Judaism, to be here- 
after introduced, that the prophecy now under consideration is to 
receive its fulfilment, admits not of a reasonable doubt. At the 
time of our Savior’s appearance, the old theocracy, with its sacri- 
fices and its central place of worship, adapted expressly to the 
wants of one particular nation, and totally unfitted for universal 
extension, had waxed old and was ready to vanish away. Its 
sacrifices were for ever superseded by the all perfect offering of 
Christ: its central temple, by the gift of the Holy Spirit, ushering 
in a dispensation not confined to places and seasons—a revvlution 
in the constitution of God’s church which our Savior had already 
intimated when he said to the woman of Samaria, in answer to her 
inquiry respecting the right location of the temple: ‘ Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father. Ye worship, ye 
know not what: we know what we worship, for salvation is of 
the Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true wor- 
shippers shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth; for the 
Father seeketh such to worship him.” (John 4: 21-23.) Andasto 
the tertium quid which some have imagined—an economy distinct 
from both Judaism and the present dispensation of Christianity, 
but analogous to the former in its having Jerusalem for its central 
point, we shall presently see that the prophecies of the Old ‘Testa- 
a soberly interpreted, furnish no certain ground for this hypo- 
thesis. 

Why, then, it may be asked, was the spiritual economy of 
Christianity foretold under the symbols of Judaism? Why was it 
not set forth in its own naked majesty and simplicity, instead of 
being enigmatically shadowed forth under the gorgeous trappings 
of the Mosaic ritual? ‘To this it might be a sufficient reply to ask 
in turn, why are not the glories of heaven set forth in the Scrip- 
tures in their naked majesty and simplicity, instead of being dimly 
shadowed forth under images taken from all that is esteemed noble 
and excellent among men—marriage feasts, while robes, golden 
crowns, thrones, crystal streams, trees of life? Is it quite certain 
“ that the spirits of just men made perfect”? will literally walk with 
Christ in white, and wear golden crowns, and recline in Abraham’s 
bosom? ‘The true answer to both the above questions is, that what 
things men are not prepared to apprehend in their simple spirit- 
ual excellence, must be symbolized to them by images taken from 
objects with which they are familiar. This principle our Lord dis- 
tinctly avowed in his teachings. ‘ Unto you it is given to know 
the mysteries of the kingdom of God: but to others in parables. 
(Luke 8: 10, and the parallel passages.) ‘I have yet many 
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things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” (John 16: 
12.) So also the apostle Paul: “I have fed you with milk, and 
not with meat: for hitherto ye were not able to bear it, neither 
yet now are ye able.”’ (1 Cor. 3:2.) The passage so often quot- 
ed and applied to the blessedness of the heavenly world, ‘* Eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered into the heart 
of man, the things which God hath prepared for them that love 
him” (1 Cor. 2 : 9), was applied bythe apostle, not to the glories 
of heaven, but to the glories of the gospel dispensation, as exceed- 
ing all that the ancient patriarchs and prophets had been able to 
conceive of. It is especially worthy of remark, that in a majority 
of the passages in which the apostle Paul uses the word ‘“ mys- 
tery,” he applies it to this very thing, the abolition of the Mosaic 
economy, with the exclusive spiritual prerogatives which it confer- 
red upon the Jewish people, and the introduction, in its stead, of 
a catholic dispensation which placed all nations on a common level 
in respect to religious mage He speaks of this as a mys- 
tery made known unto him by revelation, “ which in other ages 
was not made known unto the sons of men, as it is now revealed 
unto the holy apostles and prophets by the Spirit; that the gen- 
tiles should be fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers 
of his promise in Christ by the gospel.”” (Eph. 3:5,6.) The 
Jews were willing enough to believe that all nations should finally 
be brought to the knowledge and worship of the true God in sub- 
ordination to themselves, as their religious and political head. 
The accomplishment of this, they supposed to be the proper work 
of the Messiah. But that all nations should be placed on a level 
with themselves, as co-ordinate members of God’s family, was a 
truth which they could not receive, even when forced upon them 
by miracles the most stupendous, and judgments the most terrible. 
How much less could they have received it in the days of Isaiah 
and Micah, while the theocracy was yet in its vigor, and had 
not, as in the days of Christ and his apostles, fulfilled its mission, 
and fallen into the decrepitude of old age ? 

God, therefore, wisely withheld a premature disclosure of the 
future dispensation of Christianity in its naked simplicity and spi- 
rituality ; a disclosure which would, humanly speaking, have been 
followed by much error and misapprehension, and would have had 
the effect to bring existing forms into dishonor, without giving men 
anything better in their stead. He left his church to conceive of 
that future glory and enlargement which he promised her, under 
the idea of the extension of the Mosaic economy over all the earth. 

In accordance with this simple principle, a large class of images 
employed by the Old Testament prophets in predicting the future 
extension and prosperity of the church, finds a natural and easy 
solution. The subject-matter is the triumphs of Christianity in her 
present simple and spiritual form; but the drapery is borrowed 
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from the economy under which these prophets lived, and were 
educated. The bright visions of the future, with which they are 
favored, and which they describe in such glowing terms, are the 
revelations of God’s Spirit ; but they are all cast in the mould of 
Judaism. Whoever denies this principle in Old Testament pro- 
phecy, will find himself involved in formidable difficulties. 

A writer on prophecy who, as an able and faithful minister ot 
Christ, merits and receives our a esteem, states as ‘‘ among 
the points, or facts believed by different writers who have pursued 
their investigations furthest, to be taught in prophecy,’’ that, after 
a series of preparatory events, among which are the restoration of 
the Jews to their own land, in the midst of great revolutions and 
convulsions among the European and Asiatic nations ; a general 
dissolution of society through the spirit of lawlessness and violence, 
of corruption and revolution ; a great conspiracy among the anti- 
christian nations, leading to the great war of Gog and Magog pre- 
dicted by Ezekiel :— 

‘¢ That some time, either previous to, or during these movements, 
the sign of the Son of Man coming in the heavens, shall be seen, 
and he descending from the heaven in the air with his saints, for 
the resurrection of their bodies, and catching up the saints alive on 
the earth, into the presence of the Lord ;—that at this coming, 
which will be sudden and unexpected, he will inflict dreadful judg- 
ments on the apostate nations by means of volcanic and other fires, 
which will destroy the seat of the Beast, the mystic Babylon, but 
not all the nations of the earth ;—that while his saints remain for 
a series of years in the immediate presence of Christ, before he 
descends from the air to the earth, being judged and allotted to 
their stations and work, he will be conducting his retributive 
judgment on the nations of the earth, preparing the way for the 
full restoration of Israel and their national conversion, in a manner 
analogous with his Providence towards them, for forty years in the 
wilderness ;—and that when the work of judgment by various in- 
terpositions of his Providence, shall have gone on, and the wicked- 
ness of the anti-christian nations shall have come to the full, at 
the last signal stroke of Divine vengeance, he will descend from 
the air, and stand upon the Mount of Olives, utterly to destroy the 
hosts of the wicked, to change the geological structure of Jerusalem 
and its vicinity by a terrible earthquake, and to produce those 
transformations designed to fit it for being made the metropolis of 

the world ;—that he will re-establish the Theocracy in Jerusalem 
in more than its pristine glory, with its temple re-built, and rites 
of worship adapted to the Retraction in which Jerusalem and the 
Jewish nation are to stand pre-eminent among the nations ;—that 
having concluded his work of retributive justice by various means, 
through a series of years, to the entire extermination of the wicked 
on the face of the whole Roman earth, there shall be found rem- 
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nants of people, on whom the abundant and mighty influences of the 
Spirit of God shall have been poured out, and nations to be born 
in a day, by their thorough conversion and cordial submission to 
the dominion of Heaven, by means of the saints ;—that these pow- 
erful effusions of the Spirit, and the dominion of Christ by means 
of his raised and quickened saints, will bring the heathen nations, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth, the whole world, into peaceful, 
blessed subjection ;—that the risen and glorified saints will be his 
Kings and Priests, for the administration of the political and reli- 
gious interests of the nation ;—that the Theocracy, with its temple 
rebuilt as described by Ezekiel, and established in Jerusalem, shall 
be the nucleus and centre of all political and religious influences, 
and all the nations of the earth be united to it.”,—&c., &c. 1 
Here is a host of particulars, to pass a judgment on which indi- 
vidually would be an undertaking too gigantic for us, and if ac- 
complished, useless ; for we have observed that, ever since the 
beginning of the Christian era, all such particular specifications 
beforehand, of the events foretold in prophecy, have proved delu- 
sory, and we firmly believe that they will prove so in this case. 
The only point to which we wish at present, to direct the attention 
of our readers, is the idea advanced by our author “ that he [Christ | 
will re-establish the Theocracy in Jerusalem in more than its pris- 
tine glory, with its temple rebuilt, and rites of worship adapted to 
~ the dispensation in which Jerusalem and the Jewish nation are to 
ery pre-eminent among the nations’”—‘‘that the Theocracy, 
ith its temple rebuilt as described by Ezekiel, and established in 
Jerusalem, shall be the nucleus and centre of all political and re- 
ligious influences, and all the nations of the earth be united to it.’’ 
To avoid misapprehension, we here remark, that we keep this ques- 
tion of the re-establishment of the Jewish Theocracy distinct from 
that of the literal restoration of the Jews to Palestine, which latter 
might be advocated on separate and independent grounds. 

The whole fabric of our author’s argument with regard to the 
restoration of the Theocracy, rests on the untenable principle, that 
whatever prophecy of the future extension of Christianity is couched 
under the forms of Judaism, must be fulfilled under these forms. 
Now if this is a sound principle, we ought to carry it out without 
flinching at any of the consequences to which it leads. In refer- 
ence to this very event which we are considering—the universal 
extension of the true religion—God says, ‘from the rising of the 
sun unto the going down of the same, my name shall be great 
among the Gentiles ; and in every place incense shall be offered 
unto my name, and a pure offering; for my name shall be great 
among the heathen, saith the Lord of hosts.” (Mal. 1:11.) Here 
is a reference to the Jewish rite of burning sweet incense on the 
golden altar. But are we to understand that, in the latter days, 


1 Duffield on the Prophecies, pp. 164, 165. 
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all nations shall literally offer sweet incense to God? If so, then 
the Romish church is, for once at least, more orthodox than we 
Protestants, or the primitive Apostolic churches. 

Again, it is said in the prophecies of Zechariah, with reference 
to the same day, “‘ Andit shall comé to pass that every one that 
is left of all the nations that came against Jerusalem, shall even 
go up from year to year to worship the king, the Lord of hosts, 
and to keep the feast of tabernacles. And it shall be that whoso 
will not come up of all the families of the earth unto Jerusalem to 
worship the king, the Lord of hosts, even upon them shall be no 
rain, and if the family of Egypt go not up, and come not, that 
have no rain, there shall be the plague wherewith the Lord will 
smite the heathen that come not up to keep the feast of tabernacles. 
This shall be the punishment of Egypt, and the punishment of all 
nations that come not up to keep the feast of tabernacles.’’ 
(Zech. 14: 16—19.) 

Here we have an extension of the law of the feast of taberna- 
cles, in all its strictness, to “‘ all the families of the earth,” and that 
under the most tremendous penalty. The law of the feast of ta- 
bernacles was, that every male should repair, once a year, ata 
set time, to Jerusalem, and there dwell eight days in booths, in 
commemoration of the sojourning of the Israelites in tents in the 
wilderness. (Numb. 29 : 12—35. Deut. 16 : 12—15.) The kind 
of argument which goes to prove the literal restoration of “the 
Theocracy with its temple as described by Ezekiel,”’ goes also to 
prove the literal visit of all the nations of the earth to Jerusalem 
annually, to keep the feast of tabernacles, and their residence in 
that city eight days in booths, according to Zechariah. But this 
latter is so evidently an impossibility, that no man in his sober 
senses will contend for its literal fulfilment. Why then contend 
for the literal restoration of the temple and the Theocracy ? 

But this is not all. In the same chapter of Zechariah, sacrifices 
are spoken of as still in use. ‘‘ In that day the pots in the Lord’s 
house shall be like the bowls before the altar. Yea, every pot in 
Jerusalem and Judah, shall be holiness unto the Lord of hosts; 
and all they that sacrifice shall come and take of them, and seethe 
therein.”’ (vs. 20, 21.) The allusion is here to the peace-offer- 
ings, upon which, after a portion had been burned upon the altar, 
the offerer and his friends feasted. It follows, according to the 
principle of interpretation which we are considering, that, in that 
day, every pot in Jerusalem and Judah will be consecrated to the 
work of seething the flesh of the peace-offerings that shall be of- 

fered by “all the families of the earth.’’ But inspiration has 
taught us that literal sacrifices of every kind are done away by the 
one perfect sacrifice of Christ. 

And why contend for this principle of interpretation? Is it not 
enough that the prophecies of the future glory of God’s church 
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that are couched under the symbols of Judaism, be fulfilled in their 
spirit and substance—more gloriously fulfilled than the prophets 
themselves were able to conceive of? Must we insist also upon 
the fulfilment of the Jewish drapery in which they were clothed, 
in accommodation to the ignorance, carnality, and narrow ideas of 
the people to whom they were addressed? That the Old Testa- 
ment prophecy, “ Behold I will send you Elijah the Prophet,” 
may be fulfilled, will it not content us that John the Baptist has 
come “in the spirit and power of Elias,’ but must we demand that 
Elijah himself, the identical man who was translated to heaven, 
should come again? ‘To us it seems plain that when a prophecy 
is fulfilled in its “ spirit and power,” in its very substance, it is 
enough. If we interpret the prophecy, which is the subject of the 
present article, in its *‘ spirit and power,” disregarding the Jewish 
symbols in which it is clothed, it foretells the universal triumph of 
Christianity (which originally proceeded from Jerusalem as her 
central point of radiation), with the peace, security, and happiness 
that follow in her train. Less than this, it cannot be understood 
as asserting. More than this, the laws of sober interpretation do 
not warrant us to infer from it; although we wish not to affirm 
that, when the prediction shall have been fulfilled, more will not 
he seen to have been included in it. 

Before closing, we wish briefly to allude to an argument upon 
which the writer above quoted, and those who adopt for substance 
his views, lay great stress. This is the slow progress of Christian- 
ity under the present instrumentalities employed for its propaga- 
tion; and the apparent hopelessness of its final triumph, without 
a second miraculous interposition in its behalf. But here we 
are extremely liable to deceive ourselves, while we look only 
at the surface, and not at the deep under-current of human affairs. 
A system of good influences often works for many successive gene- 
rations against opposing malign influences, without seeming to 
make much progress; nay, more, without apparently holding its 
own, and yet in the end comes off triumphant in some — 
struggle, in which it summons to its aid all the resources whic 
it has been silently, but steadily, accumulating for ages. The Jew- 
ish Theocracy had for its main end, the establishment in the nation 
placed under it, of the fundamental truth that Jehovah is the true 
God, and that beside him there is no other God ; and this as pre- 
paratory to the introduction of the Christian dispensation. Yet, 
for many successive centuries of degeneracy, it seemed to be reced- 
ing further and further from this end, rather than approaching 
nearer to it. All its resources were exhausted, apparently in vain, 
upon a stubborn and rebellious race, who only waxed worse and 
worse under the efforts made to reclaim them. At the era of the 
Babylonish captivity, the defection had become almost universal. 
A few good men only, were left to weep over the abominations 
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which they could not prevent. And yet, in the deepest gloom of 
this night of degeneracy, the 'Theocracy had almost reached its goal 
—had almost accomplished the work assigned to it. That final, 
decisive stroke—the captivity of the nation for seventy years— 
brought all the labors of the patriarchs and prophets for many pre- 
ceding centuries, to a focus, and the triumph, so far as the out- 
ward service of God is concerned, was complete. 

If another illustration were needed, it could be drawn from the 
victory of primitive Christianity over paganism. For three centu- 
ries of chieting and blood, she had maintained the conflict with the 
“great red dragon” of imperial Rome, with all the pomp, power, 
patronage, civil and religious institutions, and ancient traditions of 
the civilized world arrayed against her ; while she had on her side 
only the truth and the Spirit of God. Never were her prospects 
apparently more dark than under the fierce and long continued 
persecution of Dioclesian. But this was the last fiery ordeal of the 
conflict, and the victory gained here was decisive. 

And all along her course, Christianity has been impeded as well by 
the mistakes of her friends, as by the malice of her enemies. But she 
has survived the perils which have come upon her from both these 
sources, nor has she survived tono purpose. From every error of 
her defenders, from every new assault of her foes, some lesson of 
practical wisdom has been gained, and recorded for the benefit of 
succeeding generations. 

The era preceding the Reformation was dark and dreary—an 
iron age of ignorance and crime; but it was followed by a brighter 
day than the Church had seen since the primitive ages. Yet very 
much that had been gained at the commencement of the Reforma- 
tion, was lost within half a century, through the folly of its friends 
and the craft of Rome, and the remainder was only half saved. 
Sull, with all these drawbacks, the gain to the cause of truth was 
incalculable. The principles established in that mighty struggle 
of spirituality against formalism, remain in the world—a_ precious 
leaven, which is slowly, but certainly, working throughout the 
whole mass; and, if we do not misinterpret the signs of the times, 
is preparing the world for a still greater and more successful con- 
flict, in which the truth shall gain such victories over error as earth 
has never yet witnessed. 

But whatever is to be the issue of the present agitations in the 
religious and political world, God’s promise is sure. There shall 
come a day of universal holiness, peace, and blessedness ; ‘* FoR THE 
MOUTH OF THE Lorp or Hosts HATH SPOKEN IT.” 





ARTICLE III. 


JESUS CHRIST ATTESTED BY MIRACLES, AND YET 
REJECTED BY THE JEWS. 


By Rev. Samvet T. Spear, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tue title placed at the head of this article, presents a singular fact 
in the history of this world. Let us endeavor to comprehend this 
fact. It is manifestly a compound fact, having two parts. 

In the first part, Jesus Christ is set before our intelligence, as the 
worker of miracles, and by those miracles preving the truth of his 
claims, and the certainty of what he taught. This aspect is both 
historical and extraordinary. What are miracles ? They are not 
simply unusual and extraordinary events; but such as are con- 
trary, and superior to, the established laws of nature, as ascertained 
by human experience, individual and general, with the exception 
of that experience which affirms the reality of the miracle. Inthe 
very nature of things, miracles cannot be general and common 
events ;—these attributes would at once destroy their miraculous 
character. ‘They are facts, but not such facts as conform to the 
laws of nature ;—in the want of which conformity lies the miracu- 
lous property. The direct inference of the theist is, that the mira- 
culous fact must be referred to the power of God for its cause. 
The propositions given as the conditions of this inference are 
these, i. e. that there is a God, who has power; that the laws of 
nature are established by God; that none but Himself can in any 
instance set them aside, or produce an event contrary thereto; 
that the law, or laws contravened by the miracle, are certainly 
ascertained by the human mind. These propositions exist in the 
faith which affirms the reality of miracles. A miracle is an event 
calculated to arouse these thoughts from the intellectual dormitory, 
and bring them out upon the field of mental visibility. It becomes 
an impressive proof, both of the existence of God, and the direct 
presence and exertion of his power. The indirect inference from 
a miracle involves the question of its ultimate design. Since it is 
of God, what does he mean by this event? It is difficult to adopt 
more than one answer to this question; and that answer must be 
this, i. e. God means to authenticate the divine mission of those 
by whose agency the miracle occurs, and by consequence, the infalli- 
ble truth of the messages they deliver. A miracle is God’s argu- 
ment—one method, by which he reasons with men ; a call for their 
attention; Jehovah’s finger pointing towards the agent, and bid- 
ding others to hear. He, “‘ whom no man hath seen, nor can see,”’ 
speaks first in the miracle, and then by the lips of its worker. 
The event is to the beholder, or believer, a simple declaration in 
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reason’s ear, that God is nigh for the purpose of revelation and in- 
struction; it is not itself a revelation of doctrine or duty, but the 
antecedent of the divine voice. The generic proposition, on which 
this moral inference rests, is, that God will never work a miracle 
in support of falsehood. The miracle commits the divine veracity, 
but does not prove it. In application to its design, it assumes the 
existence of that veracity. If this assumption be questioned, then 
Jehovah adopts no method to refute the cavil; the mind is left to 
do so at its peril. Itis enough for God to evince the fact that he 
hath spoken. He does not propose to prove everything. 

This sketch contains the leading ideas of Christians in respect to 
the nature, the direct and ultimate uses of miracles. They are not 
a priort conjectures—mere hypotheses having no real theatre of 
application; they belong to the religion of the Christian, and con- 
nect themselves with the claims and credibility of Christianity. A 
very material part of that Christianity is reported to us in the four 
gospels. These contain the earthly life of Christ, se far as God 
has chosen to give it to the world. From them it appears, that 
Jesus wrought miracles, publicly, under various circumstances, in 
Judea and Galilee, continuously from time to time, for about the 
period of three years ; and that on repeated occasions he appealed 
to those miracles as proofs of his divine mission, as evidence of the 
truth of what he said. We havea detailed account of a very con- 
siderable number of these miracles, and general allusions to a much 
greater number. Those which are described, are miracles; it is 
not possible to view them in any other light, without violating 
every law of interpretation. It is evident, that the historians in- 
tended to assert miracles; and as evident, that they have done so. 
Jesus, therefore, the founder of Christianity, is attested to us, and 
was to the Jewish nation, by the evidence of miracles. The 
thoughts contained in the foregoing sketch apply to him and his 
doings, with their utmost strength. 

In the second part of the complex fact we are endeavoring to 
comprehend, we find this same Jesus rejected by the people, among 
whom these miracles were wrought. This rejection was not uni- 
versal, as will be shown in the sequel. Yet it was extensive—so 
much so, that it became a national act. It included a constant dis- 
position to cavil against the doctrines of the Great Teacher ; fre- 
quent complaints of his practice ; refusal to believe in him or accept 
his teachings ; the exercise of violent and unholy passions towards 
him; slanderous and reproachful remarks about him ; the deliberate 
purpose to accomplish his death, and ultimately its execution in a 
most cruel and terrible manner. These facts are spread over the 
evangelical history ; some one or more of them appear from time 
to time, during the whole course of the Savior’s ministry. To a 
good extent, their parallel is found in the subsequent treatment of 
his disciples by the same people. In their aggregate, they consti- 
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tute that awful act of the Jews, which Christians have styled the 
rejection of the Messiah. The apostles were accustomed to allude 
to this series of transactions, as being well known, too public fora 
denial. Their statement is copious in respect to particulars; they 
speak with an honest plainness, and sometimes with a truthful 
severity. In the preface to his gospel, John gives this compre- 
hensive summary of the Savior’s treatment by the Jews: ‘ He 
came unto his own, and his own received him not.” In a sub- 
sequent passage he combines the miracles and rejection of Jesus, 
ina single statement : “ But though he had done so many mra- 
cles before them, yet they believed not on him.” On the day of 
Pentecost, Peter thus spake to the Jews: “ Ye men of Israel, hear 
those words; Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among 
you by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by him 
in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also know: Him, being deli- 
vered by the determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye 
have taken, and by wicked hands have crucified and slain.” The 
apostles preached Christ crucified, as the Hope and Savior of 
Israel—the Light of the Gentiles; and, although their ministry 
brovght to view the divine intefdment in regard to the crucifixion 
of Jesus, yet they never lost sight of the fact, as an historical truth, 
or of the awful criminality of the Jews in respect to the same. 

The above statement is intended to open the field of our present 
inquiry ; it contains, in an abridgment, the historical phenomena 
to which it is now proposed to invite the reader’s reflections. The 
treatment of Jesus by the Jews—his rejection in opposition to the 
proofs he — of his commission from heaven ; this certainly is a 
most wonderful event. It strikes us as a singular ineongruity be- 
tween what was and what ought to have been; as a very strange 
mode of treating evidence. Even pious minds have looked upon 
the scene with astonishment; and sceptics have affected to regard 
it as too unnatural and improbable to be believed. The question 
was frequently asked of the Christians in early times, Why was 
not Jesus better received, if he was the Son of God, the Messiah, 
the Great Teacher, and if he did in the presence of the people, 
those wonderful things, which are assigned to him in the gospel 
history? ‘This question has not become obsolete in the tactics of 
modern scepticism. It will be the purpose of this article to make 
some comments upon the facts involved in this inquiry. 

I. A man would do great injustice to the case, were he to make 
its mere strangeness, its assumed improbability, the only theatre of 
his mental observation. Suppose the fact, as stated in the Gospels, 
to be among the strangest things that ever occurred—so much so, 
that we look at it with profound amazement, and hardly know 
what to say; that it forms a climax of improbability in the action 
of men. Is it, then, just tospend the entire energy of our faculties 
upon the mere strangeness of the fact? Shall we try so great an 
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issue as that of Christianity, at this single point ; observe nothing 
else ; and by consequence fail to see the extent and character of 
the proof, which establishes the fact? This is the uncandid and 
intellectually dishonest position of cavillers; it is a very general 
characteristic of such minds to misapply the strength of their facul- 
ties, to seek for the difficulties of Christianity ; and then glory in 
the artificial darkness which has eclipsed the broad field of its evi- 
dence. This mental procedure is not such as philosophy in its 
sober senses can sanction, or experience approve. Men, who are 
accustomed to think, know better than to take this course ; and if 
they be strictly honest inquirers, it is fair {to presume that they 
never will. ‘The career of Napoleon Buonaparte is an historical 
wonder ; it contains so many a priori incongruities, and as a whole 
may be viewed as so improbable, so unlikely, that a very plausible 
scepticism might be adopted in support of its rejection. His 
origin, the zenith of his power, and his subsequent fate make an 
historical congeries, widely different from the ordinary course of 
human event. In a little tract entitled “ Historic Doubts relative 
to Napoleon Buonaparte,”? Archbishop Whately, assuming to be a 
philosopher taught in the school of Hume, attacks the credibility 
of Napoleon’s history on the ground of its improbability. The 
argument is a just application of Hume’s principles ;—the reader 
smiles at its beautiful plausibleness, as he reads; and yet nobody 
doubts the truth of the history which delineates the career of the 
wonderful Napoleon. There have been but few Napoleons, per- 
haps never but one. Shall we therefore say, that the history 1s a 
fiction on account of its extreme singularity? In the more com- 
mon concerns of life, men believe when they are not a little 
astonished at the objective materials of their faith. A jury may 
pronounce a man guilty of murder upon sufficient evidence, when 
their own minds are amazed that he should have committed the 
deed. In itself, it has such strange peculiarities, as to make the 
event improbable; yet that improbability is completely overcome 
by the force of evidence. The man is condemned, because, ac- 
cording to the proof, he must have done the deed; and yet it isa 
matter of wonder, that he should have done it. If the jury were 
to think of the marvel of the fact only, they would do great injus- 
tice in the case. The assumed improbability of the Savior’s re- 
jection by the Jews, if he wrought miracles before them, is 
plainly therefore, not the only, or principal field of mental observa- 
tion, if we mean to be candid men. The aggregate weight of the 
Christian argument is amply sufficient to neutralize this improba- 
bility ; it has vastly more power to prove, than the improbability 
has to deny. He, therefore, who muses simply upon what he 
chooses to style the strange mysteriousness of the event, would be 
logically wise, and probably cured, were he to give a broader 
range to the action of his intellectual faculties. Campbell on 
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Miracles, and Lardner on the credibility of the New Testament 
Scriptures, I am sure, would be of no disservice to such a mind. 
Il. The wonderful miracles of Christ, and his rejection by the 
Jews, are stated to us by the same historians. The Gospel narra- 
tive is the principal source of our knowledge in respect to both of 
these events. ‘The same events appear among all the Christian 
writers of the first ages of the Church. They also appear, more or 
less, in heathen writers of contemporaneous existence. ‘Tacitus 
distinctly alludes to the fact, that Christ was put to death in the 
reign of Pontius Pilate; and Celsus, a Pagan and infidel of the 
second century, in his comment upon the Gospel Memoirs, brings 
to view these events so largely, that the leading facts in the life of 
Christ, as stated in the Gospels, may be found in different passages 
of this infidel writer. The case, however, as made for our con- 
sideration, is so made by the narrative of the four Evangelists. 
Here we find Jesus working miracles; here also, we see Him re- 
jected and crucified by the Jews. Now, if the testimony of the 
Evangelists be eredible in respect to one of these events, it is 
equally so in respect to the other, unless between the two there 
should be a manifest contradiction, when it would be credible in 
respect to neither. It will not be pretended that the miracles of 
Jesus, and his rejection by the Jews, involve anything like an 
absolute contradiction; and if not, he who reasons from either, 
admits the validity of the Gospel history ; or he is playing a mere 
game upon his own mind. He goes to the Evangelists for certain 
facts. He either believes in the truth of their record, or he does 
not. If he admit the narrative in respect to one of the facts ; if 
it be convenient for the purposes of his argument, to view Jesus as 
rejected, because the Evangelists say so, then why should he not 
hear these same witnesses in respect to the other point, 7. e. the 
miraculous powers of the Savior? If they are competent to tes- 
tify to the one, they are to the other. He, who consults history 
for a fact of history, is bound to presume the truth of that history 
on all the points to which it testifies, unless its falseness in respect 
to some one or more particulars shall be established by a more 
credible history, or by involving a necessary Pee NE A not a 
mere improbability. We have no right to be fanciful eclectics in 
respect to the records of history. In regard to historic testimony, 
some persons have the unphilosophical habit of believing when 
and where it suits their purpose to do so; also of disbelieving 
when this is convenient. They smite and caress the same his- 
torian with equal grace ; use and repudiate his testimony in the 
same breath. He is good to give them one fact, but another 
equally clear statement must be rejected, not for any historical 
reasons, but because they have imagined, that the first being 
granted, the second is improbable. ‘This process converts a man’s 
own conceptions into a standard of the past ; he carries the greater 
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light within himself; that of history is a mere addendum to set 
his faculties in motion, rather than present objects for the appre- 
hension of those faculties. A witness, or a series of witnesses, 
whom I admit in respect to one point, unless there be some special 
reason to the contrary, may justly claim my confidence in respect 
to other points, where they are equally competent to testify. If 
the report of the Evangelists be credible in respect to the rejection 
of Christ; if they be good to assure the world of this fact, then 
their narrative in respect to the miracles of the Saviour is not to be 
set aside, simply because he was thus rejected. The two classes 
of phenomena are by no means so incongruous, that they might 
not both exist, as will more fully appear in the sequel. There is 
no evidence for the one, which does not equally support the other ; 
and in respect to either there are no historical sources of denial. 
The improbability, therefore, of the one event, the other being 
granted, is completely neutralized by the credibility of the testi- 
mony which asserts both. The light of Gospel history in the 
premises is a clearer light than any mere conjectures. 

III. It is not probable that the Evangelists would have stated 
the case, as we find it in their narrative, unless it had been real. 
The alleged unnaturalness of the account, the very quality which 
excites the surprise, would have prevented a forger from making 
it. It is not at all wonderful that the Evangelists have written as 
they have, the things being as they have described them. ‘The 
certainty of the things, as known to themsely es, would lead them 
to speak and write in the simple and artless manner of honest 
witnesses—precisely as they have done—making no provision for 
the cavillers and sharpshooters of after ages. The realities are 
such, so marked, so exciting to the attention, that, without any 
reference to their inspiration, we cannot suppose the Evangelists 
would pass either class in silence, if they were about to publish 
the memoirs of Jesus. ‘The obviousness of those realities to them- 
selves, the simplicity and entireness of their own convictions, 
would supersede the necessity of any critical or philosophical com- 
ment to harmonize the different parts of their story, or place their 
narrative in an attitude that would forestall all objections. In 
neither of the Gospels have I been able to find a single passage, 
that bears the least appearance of being a reply to an apprehended 
criticism of posterity. On the other hand, if the authors of the 
Gospel narrative were inventing a story for the gaze of future 
generations, there is a moral probability that they would have 
made a different narrative. The skill displayed in this narrative 
is most astonishing, if it be an invention—an intellectual miracle 
of the highest order. Such skill must have been competent to the 
foresight of all difficulties. We cannot suppose that it would 
have ‘brought the wondrous Hero, so well conceived, to the cross 
of Calvary—cursed by the Jewish nation, and murdered in awful 
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violence. It would have seemed to the fabricators, as it did to 
the disciples during the ministry of Jesus, that such a being could 
never meet such a fate. I venture to say, that no mere human 
fancy would be likely to make such a combination as this—i. e. 
Jesus walking on the sea of Galilee, and, at a word, hushing the 
storm; and then hanging in apparent helplessness on the cross. 
The contrariety is too striking to be admitted, if the inventors were 
laying a plan to entrap the faith of after-ages. That some mise- 
rable wretch, without friends or power, should be crucified, would 
not be at all unnatural; but that Jesus, with the powers attributed 
to him, should die on the cross, is not such a scene as an inventive 
fancy would project. It would make the inventors appear as writ- 
ing with all the seriousness of faithful history—with an equally 
serious attempt to make others believe in the truth of their state- 
ment; and yet in reference to the end proposed, nothing would 
be gained by such a combination ; it would seem to them a decided 
disadvantage to their story, a peroration not comporting at all 
with the exordium, or body of the discourse. ‘The entire historic 
picture of Jesus is not such an one as human art would, or could 
make; the marks of reality and truthfulness, as appertaining in 
the Gospel narrative, are “so great, so striking, and so perfectly 
inimitable’? by mere invention, that to suppose it a fabrication is 
to suppose superhuman powers in the fabricators. The tone of 
character, the type of morality, and the grade of wisdom, assigned 
tothe distinguished person, either existed in him, or were con- 
ceived by the Evangelists, and all combined by their genius. Je- 
sus, the subject furnished in their narrative, is confessedly without 
a parallel. Would inventors and hypocrites (for the supposition 
would make them such) have ever planned and finished such a 
supernatural achievement? Never. ‘The Evangelists have made 
combinations unnatural for a fabricator; in the qualities and at- 
tributes they have assigned to Jesus they have made a perfect 
being. How then came this story to be told, as itis? Because 
God’s providence first made the facts ; secondly, because inspira- 
tion qualified the biographers of Jesus to give a true picture of 
those facts, and this is the only reasonable account of the matter. 
If any one should think that this view has its difficulties, its hard 
points for faith, let him find any other not embarrassed with vastly 
greater difficulties. 

IV. A process of reasoning a priori withregard to human con- 
duct, in opposition to the truth of authentic history, is by no means 
satisfactory and safe. We reason a priori in regard to human 
conduct, when we infer from the nature of the case what men 
will doin given circumstances, assumed to exist. This mode of rea- 
soning is undoubtedly admissible under certain limitations; yet it 
is never to be set in opposition to the plain light of history, or tes- 
timony which proves a different state of facts. These two cir- 
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cumstances are always to be taken into the account: First, we 
are not infallible in our mode of reasoning from the nature of the 
case ; we cannot comprehend perfectly all the antecedents which 
belong to the subject; our view at best is but an imperfect one. 
Secondly, it is not true, that men always do as they ought in the 
circumstances, from which we reason, and thus judge what they 
will do. Juries often astonish us by their verdicts ; and even com- 
mon sense itself, as developed in some minds, becomes a fool. 
Passion, prejudice, and selfishness, not unfrequently make human 
conduct exactly the opposite of what it should be in the circum- 
stances. We may calculate upon the sequence of physical phe- 
nomena. with very considerable accuracy ; but in respect to those 
which are mental, involving moral agency, the case 1s widely dif- 
ferent. Whether our creed be that of philosophical liberty, or 
moral necessity, in either case a priori presumptions clearly have 
no right to change, or reject the facts of authentic history. 

This view has an important bearing upon the question under re- 
view. The miracles of the Lord Jesus appear to us so wonderful, 
that at first it seems almost impossible that the Jews could have 
rejected him. But the Evangelists tell us, they did refuse to re- 
ceive and honor him as the Messiah, and thus they contradict our 
inference. What we think they ought not to have done, history 
declares to be a fact of their practice. That the case as given in 
the record is more credible than the one made a priori, is a point 
which needs no argument with any mind at all conversant with 
the extent of credibility, which belongs to the evangelical history. 
It should also be remembered, that the case as furnished by the 
Evangelists stands alone by itself. ‘There never was but one Mes- 
siah. Never before, or since, were a people situated precisely as 
were the Jews, when Jesus appeared among them, wrought his 
miracles, and was finally crucified by their hands. The case of 
Jesus of Nazareth in his ministry and fate, has no parallel in the 
world’s history ; and hence there is not even one historic case from 
the days of Adam to this hour, that can be assumed as a standard, 
to determine how a people would treat such a being in such cir- 
cumstances. The nearest parallel is to be found in the history of 
the Jewish prophets. How did the Jews treat these prophets? 
Did they always hear their voice and obey it? Far otherwise. 
They often stoned them and killed them. These messengers of 
God were frequently compelled to say, “ Who hath believed our 
report ?”’ or, as in the case of Elijah, to exclaim, they have “ slain 
thy prophets with the sword; and I, even I only am left; and 
they seek my life to take it away.”” The most impressive mani- 
festations of God were made to the Israelites for forty years in the 
wilderness; and yet their rebellions and sins were so frequent, 
that only two of all that came out of Egypt, ever entered the land 
of promise. Subsequently for abouta thousand years, God at suc- 
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cessive periods, sent prophets to teach this people; and yet the 
Jews, as a nation, often rejected these prophets and put them to 
death. And again, after they had rejected and murdered the we 
Prince of Life, their conduct in the war with the Romans, a war : 

which involved the catastrophe of the nation, presents a people 
whom Satan seems to have taken into his charge. If then we are 
to reason about the statement of the Evangelists from the nature of 
the case, the history of the Jews is the legitimate field of our 
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thoughts, and not some abstract and hypothetical state of human- br 
ity. I venture the opinion, that whoever shall carefully study this 1S 
history, will have his surprise at their rejection of Jesus very con- aut 
siderably abated ; it will seem to him less wonderful, that a peo- Hit 
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ple, who had done so many other things somewhat like this, should 
also have committed this act. This was unquestionably the cli- 
max ; and in it, and the other history of the Jews, we see how 
much God may do for a people, and yet how depravity may lead 
them to treat the divine procedure. It is possible for a nation to 
be exalted to heaven, and yet cast down to hell. 

V. The historic case presented by the Evangelists was fully an- 
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ticipated by prophecy. The Old ‘Testament Scriptures are clearly ne 
prophetic in reference to the Messiah and his times. They fk 
age A a long series of characteristics to be found in the person of : if 
the Messiah, by which He might be recognised, when he should ee 
make his appearance on the earth. Jesus was accustomed to ap- ee 
peal to the words of prophecy, and by them to support his claims. ; f i 
The Apostles were in the constant habit of using them, when en- +The 

forcing the Christian argument upon Jewish minds. Now it was " 


fully predicted, that the Messiah should be treated by the Jews, 
notwithstanding the evidences of His Messiahship, as the Gospel 
narrative tells us he was treated in the person of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. This point has been so frequently argued by Christian writ- 
ers, that I shall content myself with merely a general reference to 
the scope of prophecy. Despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief; oppressed and afflicted ; 
brought as a lamb to the slaughter; wounded for our transgres- 
sions and bruised for our iniquities; cut off out of the land 
of the living ; not esteemed by the nation to which he came 
smitten as the Shepherd of Israel; these and similar categories 
are some of the charaeteristics which prophecy had assigned to the 
Messiah ages before—‘‘the Holy One and the just” suffered on 
the cross. What the Gospels describe as matter of history, the 
Spirit of prophecy had essentially anticipated. They state no 
stronger case than that of which the Jewish prophets had written, - 
but the very same case. ‘The foresight of such a wonder requires 
the inspiration of God; its history, when compared with the 
prophecy, makes an appeal of no ordinary strength. The two 
melt into an overwhelming argument, and constrain the soul to 
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cry out, “ Jesus of Nazareth! we know thee—who thou art—the 
Son of God, the Savior of the world; in the very fact that thou 
didst come to thine own, and thine own did not receive thee, we 
are the better convinced that thou art the promised Messiah.” 
The conduct of the Jews, so far from being an objection to Jesus, is 
really an important item, which proves the truth of his mission ; it 
fulfills prophecy, and thus sustains the credibility of the Gospel 
narrative. Had it been different, there would have been a discre- 
pancy between prophecy and history. Inthe synagogue at Anti- 
och, Paul alludes to this thought with pertinency and power— 
“¢ For they that dwell at Jerusalem, and their rulers, because they 
know him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets which are read 
every Sabbath-day, they have fulfilled them in condemning him. 
And though they found no cause of death in him, yet desired they 
Pilate that he should be slain. And when they had fulfilled all 
that was written of him, they took him down from the tree, and 
laid him in the sepulchre.” Acts 13: 27, 29. ‘The Apostle’s 
idea is, that the Jews, in guilty blindness, had done what God by 
his prophets foretold they would do. What in this aspect is the 
Gospel narrative? The testimony of the Jewish prophets in actual 
fulfilment. ‘Though it be more complete in historic details, it is 
not more distinct as to the main point, i. e. the rejection of the 
Messiah by the Jews. 

VI. According to the Gospel narrative, the rejection of Jesus 
was not universal among the Jews. If the Evangelists had narrated 
all the wonderful things, which they do, in regard to Jesus ; and if 
in the course of their account it had appeared, that no impression 
was produced on any mind—that not a solitary human being was 
in any way affected by these extraordinary manifestations of the 
distinguished person—no thought elicited—no inquiries awakened ; 
then indeed the account would be singular in the extreme, and we 
should be led to imagine, that a new edition of human nature had 
been published, since the days of Jesus. This, however, is by no 
means the strangely improbable case, which these writers have 
submitted to the world. According to their accounts, Jesus of Na- 
zareth, by the signs and wonders which attended him, as well as 
by his preaching, did produce a most powerful impression in Pales- 
tine. His fame spread like lightning over all that land, and into 
many adjacent countries. Hisministry and miracles most thorough- 
ly awakened the attention of the Jewish people. In the courts of 
royalty and in the cottages of the poor, he was a strange, an excit- 
ing problem for thought. Multitudes followed him; the sick and 
the infirm were brought into his presence ; journeys were taken to 
see the wonderful Prophet of Galilee ; the knowledge, that he was 
in a place, was sufficient to draw masses of people together; the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and the Jewish council, had their attention 
specially turned towards him, and kept a close watch of his 
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movements. Many believed on Him, and confessed Him as the 
Christ, the Savior of the world ; even some of the chief rulers be- 
lieved, but did not confess Him because of the Pharisees, loving 
‘‘the praise of men more than the praise of God.” Terms of asto- 
nishment and surprise were falling from a thousand lips in respect 
to Jesus of Nazareth. He was the theme of great, intense, and 
universal excitement, as every one must see by a perusal of the 
Gospels. Nicodemus spake for more minds than his own, when 
he said—*‘ thou art a teacher come from God ; for no man can do 
these miracles which theu doest, except God be with him.”? These 
facts are in perfect harmony with those extraordinary powers and 
evidences, which the Gospel narrative assigns to the Prince of 
peace; they are some direct effects, whose absence we can hard] 

conceive to be possible, in any community of men that ever vam | 
The Evangelists make no special effort to give prominence to these 
facts, as if anticipating their necessity in the argument of a future 
age; they simply weave them into the tissue of their narrative, as 
they advance—each fact falling naturally into its proper place, and 
being sufficiently accounted for by the circumstances which sur- 
round it. ‘There is a simple and inimitable truthfulness apparent 
in Peter’s appeal to the Jews on the day of Pentecost—“ Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you by miracles, and 
wonders, and signs which God did by him in the midst of you, as 
ye yourselves also know.’’ Though they at last had murdered 
the Savior, they were not by any means ignorant of his miracles ; 
neither was the nation unaffected by them. Peter knew the facts; 
and he knew, that they knew the same facts. The fact also, that 
the first converts to Christianity were drawn from Jewish ranks— 
that this occurred not in some age remote from the time of Christ, 
but as an immediate sequent to the facts of the Gospel story, and 
on the theatre of those facts; this adds not a little to our concep- 
tion of the impression among the people, which the Savior had 
produced. He had left upon the records of their memory the ma- 
terials for a subsequent conviction and conversion. The first 
Christians, whose contiguity to the time of Christ gave them the 
most perfect opportunity to know the facts, received Jesus of Na- 
zareth as the Christ attested by miracles, yet rejected and mur- 
dered by the Jews. ‘They acted like men, who so well understood 
both classes of facts, that they had no occasion for a philosophical 
harmony to adjust their relations. Their action is an honorable 
testimony to the Son of God—in perfect coincidence with what we 
should expect from the records, which that age bore of His event- 
ful life. ‘The Church was planted amid perils and persecutions 
upon Jesus Christ, miraculously attested, and yet spurned by His 
countrymen according to the flesh. The evangelists, in writing 
their Gospels and presenting Jesus under these aspects, do not 
write like men, that are starting new ideas, but like men, who are 
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Stating what everybody knows. Jesus had not lived in vain ; and 
they knew it ; the impressions of His wonderful life were stamped 
on the consciousness of the age, without one written syllable to 
perpetuate its memory. Their memoirs of Jesus clearly show this ; 
and the establishment of the Christian Church is full proof to this 
effect. 

The artifice of Josephus in recording the events of this period 
is apparent to any critical eye. He was a general in the war of 
the Jews with the Romans; prior to the siege of Jerusalem was 
taken prisoner ; and was treated with favor both by Vespasian and 
Titus. Heshows himself to be an extensive historic scholar, well 
versed in the affairs both of the Roman and the Jewish people. 
Of the latter he collected and published a history, giving a full 
account of the war which overthrew his nation. He lived upon 
the very confines of the Savior’s ministry. He was not, and 
he could not have been totally ignorant in regard to the wonderful 
things, which had waiipingd during that ministry. With events 
that have no direct relation to Christ, he shows the most perfect 
familiarity ; yet, with the exception of a single passage, whose 
genuineness Is in controversy among the learned, he makes no allu- 
sion to the life or death of the Savior. His history passes direct- 
ly over this period, most amply vonfirming the occasional or inci- 
dental facts of the evangelical history; yet in respect to Jesus 
Christ he manifests the most studied silence ; as also in respect to 
his followers. Was there nothing for Josephus to record? Had 
the Savior produced no public impression? Was he absolutely 
unknown? The testimony of the evangelists, supported by an- 
cient Christian authors, on in some respects by heathen writers, 
gives a very different verdict. We suppose, that Josephus, as a 
Jew, chose not to lend his pen to transmit to posterity the memory 
of Jesus Christ ; his silence seems to be “ wilful and affected’’— 
he preferring a chasm in his history, rather than to fill it up by 
speaking of Christ. His silence could not have been owing to 
ignorance; it must have been the politic design of a Jew. Dr. 
Lardner observes, that “ Josephus knew how to be silent when he 
thought fit, and has omitted some tbings very true and certain, 
and well known to the world.”” Even in respect to his own peo- 
ple, there are many apparently designed omissions by this histo- 
rian, He has passed over in total silence the sin of the Israelites in 
making and worshipping the golden calf. So also he makes no 
mention of the brazen serpent, “‘so expressive of the crucified 
Savior of the world.”’ His silence in respect to the life of Christ 
and the affairs of the Christians, is an act, which God has overru!- 
ed for his own glory. Josephus manifestly has no sympathy with 
Christ, no concert with his followers. In recording the state of 
things in Judea during the ministry of Christ and his apostles, he 
has most amply confirmed the evangelical narrative in respect to 
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its incidental facts. He proves the evangelists to have been well 
acquainted with the country, its condition, and circumstances ; and 
to have made a true statement in regard to those things, which were 
merely incidental to their main design. ‘The reader is referred to 
the works of Dr. Lardner, vol. i., for a very elaborate and learned 
exposition of this coincidence between Josephus and the writers of 
the New Testament. In his account of the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem he has also borne the most valuable testimony to the fulfil- 
ment of the Savior’s predictions in respect to the fate of that city. 
In this aspect Josephus, without intending it, has become a colla- 
teral witness to the credibility of the New Testament, not easily 
set aside. Collusion with the Christians surely cannot be imputed 
tohim. On the whole, therefore, his silence in respect to Jesus 
is not a loss, but rather a gain to the Christian argument. Poste- 
rity needed to have such a man as Josephus perform the work he 
did, and omit what he did. Jesus did not need the honors of his 
pen. Other and better hands were appointed to draw up an ac- 
count of his wonderful life. 

VII. It is the character of the miraculous dispensation, not abso- 
lutely to compel men to the exercise of faith, but simply to produce 
a powerful occasion for the exercise. On this point we are very 
liable to form erroneous opinions. We have never lived in anage 
of miracles; we have seen no miracles. We are apt to imagine, 
that the evidence of miracles, when addressed to the senses, is so 
powerful, that it commands faith by an absolute necessity—that 
there can be no infidelity in an age of miracles—that no obliquity 
of mind or perversion of heart can turn the evidence aside; but, 
that the mind must receive the teacher and the doctrine miracu- 
lously attested, having no power to do otherwise. This opinion is 
without any good foundation; it is believed to be a false opinion. 
Let us look at the question for a moment. 

A miracle is obviously composed of two parts, i. e. the physical 
or phenomenal, and the rational or inferential. The first part con- 
tains the facts, of which the senses take notice ; the second, certain 
inferences, which are the work of reason. These were adverted 
to in the commencement of this article. ‘They are such as the fol- 
lowing, i. e. that the miracle is wrought by the power of God, that 
the doctrine uttered by the visible worker is of divine authority, 
and ought to be received as the truth of God. Now it will be 
granted, that the physical department of miracles constitutes a most 
wonderful occasion to arouse the reason, and force these deduc- 
tions upon the understanding; it is morally sufficient, and makes 
faith a duty. But does it compel the mind to these inferences, and 
necessarily secure the obedience of the will and the affections to 
the doctrine, or the duty ?—Not at all. It is perfectly possible to 
be an infidel in an age of miracles in respect to the rational or in- 
ferential department of such a dispensation. God has never made 
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the circumstances of faith on moral subjects such, that the mind, 
called upon to believe, may not disbelieve. Faith, considered as 
involving intellectual assent not only, but moral practice in the 
light of that assent, is not always in the ratio of evidence ; other 
causes, as the state of the heart and the processes of the understand- 
ing, have much to do in deciding the effect of evidence. 

In the parable of the rich man and Lazarus, the former is re- 
presented as desiring that the latter may return from the scenes 
of eternity to those of time, to give a warning to his brethren, 
‘Jest they also come into this place of torment.” ‘The answer is, 
‘¢ They have Moses and the prophets; let them hear them.”’ The 
rich man replies—“ If one went unto them from the dead, they 
will repent.” To this the response is returned—“ If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead.” The supposition is, that they might 
reject a miracle and message as wonderful, as the resurrection of 
one from the dead to speak to them; more, that they would do so, 
if they will not hear Moses and the prophets. This is the con- 
ception of the Great Teacher; and it conclusively shows, that 
miraculous testimony, though addressed to the senses, does not 
compel the obedience of faith in respect to the doctrine taught, or 
the duty to be done. According to the account given by the 
evangelists, John the Baptist witnessed the miraculous testimony 
of the Father to the Son at the baptism of Jesus; was assured of 
his Messiahship, and certified the same to the Jews. When, 
however, he was cast into prison, some new phase came over his 
mind ; he began to waver, and sent messengers to Jesus to know 
from his own lips, whether he were the true Messiah.’ The Savior 
directs those messengers to go and tell John the things they saw 
and heard; here he leaves the matter, where God always leaves 
it, i. e. short of the absolute compulsion of faith. ‘This state of 
John’s mind is the more significant, on account both of his pre- 
vious conviction and the excellence of his character. I can hardly 
suppose, that any one will impute to the evangelists the invention 
of this story, that it might serve for the argumentative use to 
which I now apply it. Again, as we trace the history of the 
Savior, we find that the Scribes and Pharisees, when beholding, 
or ascertaining the miracles he wrought, did not enter upon those 
processes of thought, which were appropriate to the events. 
They were offended with his doctrine, or the time of the miracle ; 
and, when most severely pressed with the evidence, they had a 
way of avoiding the proper inferences deducible therefrom. He 
hath a devil, and by Beelzebub, the prince of devils, he casteth out 
devils ; the thing is done—the physical part of the miracle is here ; 
but God is not in it. Their mental occupancy was not such as the 
evidence demanded ; and the reason appears in every stage of our 
Savior’s ministry. The evangelists have not described these men 
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as giving attention to the facts with an earnest and unprejudiced 
effort to ascertain what they proved, and then coming to the 
strange conclusion attributed to them. Celsus, a celebrated infi- 
del of the second century, admitted the reality of Christ’s miracles ; 
yet he refused to believe in him. He had a method of explaining 
them away by referring them to magic. The history of the mi- 
raculous dispensation and of human beings in connexion with it, 
prior to the time of Christ, abounds with particulars showing that 
miracles, though sublime and impressive manifestations of Jehovah, 
and powerful occasions for faith, are nevertheless capable of being 
perverted ; that they may fail of their proper effect. The proof on 
this subject is primarily an historical question; and what history 
affirms is not to be set aside by any assumed philosophy in regard 
either to miracles, or the nature of man. What may be is a fair in- 
ference from what has been ; and the latter is a question for history, 
and not conjecture, to decide. And if we follow the historic light, 
our conclusion is, that there never was an age, in which either the 
philosophy, or the superstition of men, or ingenious contrivances 
of some kind, might not prevent miraculous attestations from pro- 
ducing their appropriate effect on human beings. In respect to 
the possibility of disbelief, a supernatural and revealed religion, and 
the doctrines of deism, occupy a common relation to the human 
mind. The fundamental point of God’s existence is proved, but 
not so proved that man in his perverseness may not say, ‘‘ There 
is no God.”’ The distinction between right and wrong is manifest, 
yet not so manifest that it cannot be denied. Every article, in 
the wide circle of religion and morals, is susceptible of a denial. 
So far as we know, it is the general economy of God, in dealing 
out evidences to beings in a state of probation, not to coerce their 
faith, or make it unavoidably necessary. It is a characteristic of 
his moral government, with which the miraculous dispensation, as 
we find it in history, conforms. The obvious design of it is to 
make the circumstances of existence appropriate for the formation 
of moral character; not to make a moral being necessarily good, or 
necessarily bad. 

In the light of this view, we remark, that the rejection of Jesus 
Christ, notwithstanding his miraculous powers, is by no means an 
incredible anomaly. Had his rejecters considered, as we verily 
think they ought, the evidences within their reach, it is not at all 
probable that they would have done as they did. That they 
should not, however, have thus considered these evidences, and 
treated the case according to its merits, is not an impossible suppo- 
sition. The manner in which the Messiah conducted the miracu- 
lous proof of himself, bears decisive indications that he meant to 
present a complete test of the character of the nation. The proof, 
taken as a whole, made a very powerful case to any mind disposed 
candidly to appreciate it; and with such minds it was amply 
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sufficient. It was, however, so adjusted in its times and circum- 
stances, as to give the utmost scope to the action and character of 
the Jewish people. There was no effort to produce what might 
be called grand miracles, whose mere magnificence should excite 
the nation. His miracles were not those of destruction, terribly 
suited to fill the land with fear. There was no studied plan to 
make them public. In general they were performed upon per- 
sons in the lower ranks of life, so that the mere subjects of them 
should not give them any undue importance. ‘They were con- 
siderably dispersed both as to time and place ; and thus gave the 
fullest opportunity for thought. The Savior also consented ‘to 
have every one of his acts called in question; he did not by mere 
power repress mental apres against himself. It was not 
— to dispute with Jesus, to speak against him. ‘Though he 

ad power, he did not use that power to crush his antagonists ; he 
was ready to meet them; he did nothing to excite their fear in 
respect to personal safety. When his “ hour” was come, and the 
murderous purpose of his enemies had reached its climax, then the 
miraculous glories of the Son of Man were chiefly suspended. 
Having given the marvellous proof of three years in regard to him- 
self, at this moment he pauses, and submits his person into the 
hands of those who sought his life. He neither avoids them, nor 
intimidates them by any display of power. The Savior distributed 
the testimony so as to make it progressive in quantity—always 
sufficient to convince candid and well-disposed minds—yet always 
leaving the character of the nation with its rulers to a natural ex- 
ser per of itself. He did not burn down their cities, or rock the 
and with earthquakes. Hedid not storm the casile of the national 
faith, so as to expel his enemies against their own consent. He 
appeared as a man, was seen as a man, spake as a man. ‘Though 
his miracles often excited great astonishment, and those who heard 
him were constrained to confess, ‘‘ Never man spake like this 
man ;”’ yet the whole ministry of the Lord Jesus was not planned 
so as to take the faith of the nation by surprise, or compel his own 
acceptance by the force of circumstances. His appeal was not 
addressed to mere curiosity, not to the love of the marvellous, not 
to the ambition or the fears of men, but to the conscience and 
moral feelings of the heart. The miraculous evidences by which 
the appeal was sustained, were so graduated as to leave the people 
in a state of intellectual, as well as moral, probation. The 
question, whether Jesus was the true Messiah, demanded thought ; 
and, if we may judge from the records of his ministry, it was not 
meant to be so perfectly obvious, that even perverseness itself 
could not by any possibility make a mistake. Coercion of faith 
was not the necessary sequent of the miraculous dispensation, as 
evolved in the hands of the Great Master. ‘Those, who then lived, 
needed candor, freedom from prejudice, attention to the evidences, 
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correct reasoning, independence of popular currents ; they needed 
essentially the qualities of mind and oe requisite for moral dis- 
covery, in order that they might treat the great question of the 
age according to its merits. Neither the ministry nor the miracles 
of Jesus were intended to supply the place of these qualities, and 
compel the formation of just conclusions in their absence. 

VIII. The Jews in their rejection of Jesus did not regard him 
as the Messiah foretold in the Old Testament Scriptures. The pre- 
dictions of the prophets had led the Jews to expect the coming of 
the Great Prophet. ‘This was not a new idea at this time ; it had 
long been entertained ; it is still cherished by this ill-fated people. 
The prophetic period indicated in the chronological prophecies of 
Jacob and Daniel had expired ; and there was a prevalent expec- 
tation, that the Messiah would come about the time at which Jesus 
appeared, claiming to be that Messiah. This explains the inquiry 
submitted to John the Baptist, i. e. whether he was not this Mes- 
siah. Luke informs us, that “the people were in expectation, and 
all men mused in their hearts of John, whether he were the Christ, 
or not.” ‘The attention was so strongly turned to John, that “the 
Jews sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem” with the distinct 
question, ‘‘ Who art thou?” Dr. Lightfoot supposes, that this 
expectation contributed to the convocation of the Jews from all 
countries, unto Jerusalem, at the feast of Pentecost. Several im- 
postors took advantage of this crisis in the national faith, and as- 
sumed to set up the kingdom of the true Messiah. Josephus had 
the ee to flatter Vespasian, a heathen emperor, with the pre- 
tended belief, that he, Vespasian, was the true Messiah of the 
Jewish prophets. All the historic light we have in respect to this 
remote period, shows that the age was distinctly marked with the 
Messianic faith; it was both the popular and the learned faith of 
the nation. 

This point being premised, we inquire, what was the posture of 
Jewish mind in respect to the question, whether Jesus of Naza- 
reth was this Messiaht That the question was canvassed, that 
Jesus was understood to affirm his Messiahship—are points which 
fully appear in the gospel narrative. What was the result? I 
think, we may discover in the gospels, three distinct states of 
opinion upon this fundamental question :— 

1. In the first place, there were some who were satisfied that 
Jesus was the Messiah, and were prepared to give full credit to his 
statements. How numerous was this class, we have no means of 
determining ; yet they appear to constitute a very decided minority 
in respect both to number and influence. Of this number were the 
disciples, the twelve and the seventy, many of those who had 
been healed by the Savior, many pious women, some rulers of 
synagogues, and even some of the priests and chief rulers. In the 
grade of their attachment and devotion they exhibit very considera- 
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ble variety; yet, on the main question, they appear to be of one 
mind. Of Jesus and his Messianic kingdom, their ideas were ex- 
ceedingly inaccurate. Although they were prepared to say, “ thou 
art the Christ,” they very imperfectly understood the import of 
their own allegation. They had adopted the prevalent opinion, 
that Christ was to be a temporal king; and at times they appear 
much embarrassed by not seeing this expectation realized in Jesus. 
They were, however, friendly ; some of them were ardently at- 
tached to the Savior; they never appear in the ranks of his op- 
ponents. They believed on him, and believed what he said, 
though their faith in its objective aspect was not at all distinct. 
These persons are not to be placed among the open and active re- 
jecters of Christ, for had all sympathized with their state of mind, 
he never would have been crucified. 

2. In the second place, there were others, who were greatly 
excited and astonished at the preaching and miracles of the Lord 
Jesus ; thought him a most wonderful being ; and yet reached-no 
fixed and stable opinion in respect to his person. Herod, at one 
time, seems to be of this number. Hearing of Jesus he conjec- 
tured that he might be John the Baptist, risen from the dead. 
Some thought that he was Elijah ; others, that he was Jeremiah ; 
and still others, that he must at least be one of the prophets, risen 
from the dead. At times they entertained some idea of the Mes- 
siahship of Jesus, and were disposed to crown him as King. In 
number, they exceed the class previously mentioned. Nothing 
appears in the evangelical history to justify the opinion, that, if 
left to themselves, they would have sought the death of the Son 
of Man. They were often offended and left him ; yet they exhibit 
no strong, deliberate, and self moved tendency towards deeds of 
violence. ‘They were uncertain friends, if friends at all—yet too 
much impressed with what they saw and heard, coolly to contrive 
and then industriously to prosecute the enterprise of death against 
Jesus. They formed a mass of humanity, in the movable state 
of opinion. Had Jesus in certain respects answered their Messianic 
expectations, they would have been his followers. His failure on 
this point made them accessible by influences adverse to the Sa- 
vior. Their state of mind was not to be trifled with, but managed. 

3. In the third place, there was another class of men, whose 
minds were in a state of the most violent and burning antipathy 
to Jesus of Nazareth. They were determined to resist him, to re- 
sist all his evidences; they early imbibed a strong prejudice against 
him ; they never surveyed him with the candor of an equable and 
well-balanced judgment; their chief motto was to put him down, 
and ruin his reputation in the estimation of the people ; they had‘ 
assumed a mental position, which made it morally impracticable 
for them to judge, free from bias. Who were these persons? They 
were the Ecclesiastics of the age. The rulers of Synagogues, the 
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Elders, the Scribes, the Pharisees, the Sadducees, the priests, chief 
and common, the members of the Sanhedrim—these are the men, 
that in the gospel history appear prominent, as the opponents of 
the blessed Jesus. ‘They were the leaders of the people, both in 
church and state, combining ecclesiastical and civil functions. 
They were united in dreadful and persevering concert against the 
Prince of life ; were constantly engaged in filling the masses with 
prejudice ; were ever ready to take exceptions to the Savior, to 
his doctrine and his practice. ‘Their position gave them power 5 
and they exerted it with malignant industry. They had the repu- 
tation of being very pious; yet were they a generation of vipers, 
whited sepulchres filled with dead men’s bones. Like the priest- 
hood of Rome in the dark ages, they baptized crime in od weve 
Thus they appear in the gospel narrative ; and Josephus, their own 
historian, gives substantially the same view of their character. 
They were wicked men, armed with power, plethoric with tradi- 
tions, and fully committed against Jesus in the very commence- 
ment of his ministry, for causes to be named in the sequel. Their 
attitude made it exceedingly difficult for the Savior to convince 
them that he was the Messiah, by any species of evidence he saw 
fit to produce ; and then their known position had great effect in 
neutralizing the impression of his ministry upon the popular mind. 
“Have any of the Pharisees believed on him?” was a potent ar- 
gument in that age. ‘These men were never in a condition to be 
good and impartial judges of Jesus Christ ; their intellectual energy 
was expended at an enormous disadvantage for the discovery of 
truth. They began their career against Jesus in such a way, that 
consistency required progress ; they created the necessity for every 
species of device in resisting the Messianic evidence ; and in that 
resistance they deceived, and fatally diverted their own minds from 
the truth. The account of Dr. Lightfoot, in reference to the con- 
duct of “ the faithless Jews,” at a subsequent period, furnishes an 
appropriate commentary upon the spirit of the Savior’s opponents, 
when he was on earth. The learned author observes, that they 
have adopted two expedients to evade ‘‘ the undeniable force and 
argument of Christ’s miracles.” First, they say, “‘ that the Mes- 
siah, when he came, should do no miracles at all. This position 
is asserted in the ‘Talmud, in Sanhedrim, in that famous chapter 
called ‘ Helek,’? where the Gemarists do speak exceeding much 
concerning the Messiah, and about his coming; and from thence 
it is produced by Maimonides. The wretched deceivers havin 

this poor shift to answer to all the miracles that Christ did, whic 

indeed were infinite.” Secondly, they say, “ that what miracles 
Jesus did, he did them by the power of the devil.”” As, “ the Pha- 
risees said, this man casteth not out devils, but by Beelzebub, the 
prince of devils.” And so the Talmudists, in the treatise Sabbath ; 
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“did not the son of Satda (so they title our Savior, and there is 
a blasphemy in it) bring sorceries out of Egypt.” 

From this sketch of the state of the Jewish mind, it is easy to 
perceive what power began and continued the opposition to Jesus 
Christ, and finally made it successful in procuring his death. His 
enemies did not reject him with a calm and pious persuasion, that 
he was indeed the true Messiah, but in guilty misapprehension of 
his person and mission. ‘They had sufficient influence, and they 
so managed the exertion of that influence, that they caused the 
nation, as such, to acquiesce in the deed. ‘Themselves in a lamen- 
table mistake, they became “blind leaders,” and had more power 
to destroy, than had the friends of Jesus to preserve. ‘This false 
apprehension appears in the evangelical Memoirs, and is fully 
conceded to the Jews by the Apostles. ‘* But though he had done 
so many miracles before them, yet they believed not on him.’’ In 
allusion to the Jewish persecution of his disciples the Savior said, 
‘*¢ And these things will they do unto you, because they have not 
known the Father, nor me.”? Peter concedes the same point— 
‘¢ And now, brethren, I wot, that through ignorance ye did it, as 
did also your rulers.” ‘To the same effect is the language of Paul ; 
‘Tor they that dwell at Jerusalem and their rulers, because they 
knew him not, nor yet the voices of the prophets, which are read 
every Sabbath day, they have fulfilled them in condemning him.” 
The latter Apostle declares, that had they known him, “ they 
would not have crucified the Lord of glory.”’ A sad instance of 
mental obliquity! ‘The people, whose prophets had for ages sung 
of Christ, under the influence of their leaders refuse to receive 
him, when he comes! ‘To this there were many honorable ex- 
ceptions, yet not sufficient to destroy the national character of the 
act. The Evangelical charge against the Jews is not, that they 
murdered the Messiah knowing him to be such, but that they did 
it in a state of guilty ignorance, for which the evidence furnished 
left them no apology. Their leaders and doctors were at the head 
of this dreadful enterprise: and at last the people became willing 
to say, ‘* Crucify him, crucify him.” ‘His blood be on us and 
on ourchildren.””? A deed so appalling, in such perfect violation of 
evidence as we now view the case, deserves further consideration. 

IX. The Jews entertained some expectations in regard to the 
Messiah, which they failed to verify in the person of Jesus. It is 
true, that many of the prophecies had assigned to the Messiah in- 
dications of royalty and great dignity. He was to be a King—to 
have a kingdom—to sit on the throne of his father David—to sub- 
due his enemies—and to his kingdom there was to be no end. In 
this aspect the prophetic drapery was sublime—brilliantly painted 
with the tokens of power. ‘The phrase so often occurring in the 
New Testament, “The kingdom of God,” or, “‘ The kingdom of 


! Lightfoot’s Works, vol. v., p. 268, 269. 
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heaven,”’ was evidently derived from the style of Messianic pro- 
phecy current in the Old Testament. Equally true, according to 
the words of prophecy, was it, that the Messiah was to be a man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief; in some respects a very 
humble personage, despised and rejected of men. If he were 
David’s Lord, he was nevertheless David’s son; and as son, he 
was predicted as “a root out of a dry ground,” having ‘‘no form 
nor comeliness,” no ‘ beauty,” or worldly attractions, that should 
lead the ambitious and carnal to ‘desire him.” His humble 
appearance, his passions and sufferings, were largely the themes 
of prophecy. Extreme humiliation and the royalty of empire 
were equally visible on the prophetic canvas. This made an 
apparent contrariety, which the exegesis of an ambitious, corrupt 
and tumultuous age, would not be likely to solve. 

At the time in which Jesus made his appearance, the Jews had 
fixed their attention upon those prophecies which relate to power 
and triumph; they seem to have forgotten those other prophecies, 
which described the humble condition and lowly aspects of the 
Messiah. ‘This period of Jewish history is replete with indications 
to this effect. It is not the great design of the evangelists to set 
forth this fact, yet it incidentally appears in various parts of their 
narrative. Herod the Great evidently entertained this idea of the 
Messiah. He murdered the infants of Bethlehem, hoping in the 
desiruction to involve the infant King, in whom he saw a temporal 
rival, and by whom he feared that the government would pass 
from himself and his family. The visit of the Magi aroused his 
attention; “he was troubled” at the inquiry of the wise men, 
‘“‘ Where is he that is born king of the Jews ?”—and demanded to 
be instructed on the question, ‘“‘ where Christ should be born.” 
When God had providentially defeated his first contrivance, he 
causes the infants of Bethlehem to be slain. The evangelist does 
not specify the motive of Herod in this cruel deed ; yet the motive 
is perfectly apparent. His design was to destroy a supposed rival, 
from which plainly appears the interpretation of Messianic pro- 
phecy current in his own mind. ‘The popular idea on this subject 
frequently shows itself in the course of the Savior’s ministry. 
After Jesus had miraculously fed the five thousand, the people, 
who had witnessed the miracle, adopted this saying—“ This is of 
a truth that Prophet that should come into the world.” John in- 
forms us, that they were disposed at once to “come and take him 
by force, to make him a king ;” and that the Savior evaded their 
intended honor. The moment they think of Jesus as the Messiah, 
that moment you see their exposition of prophecy in respect to 
him. ‘The shouts and honors, attending the Savior’s triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem, were unquestionably occasioned by the same 
view. He had recently wrought the miracle of raising Lazarus. 
The miracle had become public, and produced a strong impression 
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—so strong, that the chief priests intended to assassinate Lazarus. 
Under the influence of this impression the people go out to meet 
and salute their king; their conceptions of him, as the Messiah 
and as a temporal prince, are simultaneous. This view led the 
mother of James and John to prefer the ambitious request, that her 
two sons might be prime ministers in his kingdom, the one sitting 
on his right hand and the other on his left. ‘The disciples them- 
selves were Jews ; their original ideas on this subject were strictly 
Jewish ; though they attended upon the ministry of Christ, they 
long cherished the prevailing interpretation of the age. This 
explains the slowness of their minds to understand their own 
teacher. That he should die, that he should be crucified and set 
at naught by men ; these ideas did not comport with their concep- 
tions of the Messiah; and hence their great reluctance to receive 
them, though Jesus often told them of these things. His death 
for the time extinguished their worldly expectations; his resur- 
rection revives them; and they are ready to say, ‘‘ Lord, wilt 
thou at this time restore again the kingdom to Israel?”’ ‘These 
incidental facts manifest with great distinctness the existing faith 
of the Jewish nation in respect to the Messiah. Those false 
Christs, of whom Josephus gives us an account, sought to embody 
in themselves the current idea; they promised to be temporal de- 
liverers, such as the Jews were anxiously expecting. 

In regard to the particular things the Jews had expected to wit- 
ness in their Messianic king, Dr. Lightfoot makes the following 
statement: ‘1. From Messias they expected pomp and stateli- 
ness, a royal and victorious kingdom. 2. From Messias they ex- 
pected an advancing and nagnenes the rites of Moses. 3. By 
the Messias they expected to be redeemed and delivered from their 
subjection to the Roman yoke. 4. By the Messias they expected 
that the Gentiles should be subdued, trod under their feet and 
destroyed.”— (Lightfoot’s Works, vol. vi., p. 365-366.) ‘The Mes- 
siah as king was to be their king, for their special advantage and 
glory, and in opposition to the rest of the world. The teaching of 
the Old ‘Testament Scriptures in regard to atonement for sin, justi- 
fication, and spiritual salvation, by the Messiah, had become obso- 
lete in the faith of the nation. ‘The Messiah was seen only as a 

reat and triumphant Jewish prince and leader, making the nation 
illustrious and powerful by his own wisdom and power. This in- 
terpretation of Messianic prophecy also had special charms with 
the Jews at this period. They were a proud people, accustomed 
to despise the other nations of the earth; yet they were in a state 
of vassalage and subjection to the Roman government. This hum- 
bled their pride, deeply mortified their national feelings, made 
them discontented and restless. As a people, they had no love for 
Cesar. The Romans also in their administration were not care- 
ful to accommodate the prejudices and conciliate the feelings of the 
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nation. Their government was purely one of power. It often 
interfered with the sacred things of the Jews; very materially 
abridged their rights; subjected them to onerous and offensive 
taxations ; and very often the procurators, or provincial governors, 
were cruel and oppressive. ‘There were several insurrections 
about the time of Christ, that were suppressed by the Roman arm ; 
the elements of insubordination were rapidly ripening, and at last 
issued in that terrible conflict, which overthrew the nation and de- 
stroyed their city. In this state of affairs they cherished with en- 
thusiastic interest their idea of the Messianic king. Their religion, 
their love of country, their national pride, their passionate hostility 
to the Romans, their exposition of prophecy, even their vices were 
all coalescing in one great impression, 1. e. that the Messiah would 
appear as a temporal prince, break the Roman yoke, and make 
them a powerful nation. ‘Their desperate purpose at tlie siege of 
Jerusalem was fostered and kept alive by this illusive hope. 

The reader surely need not be informed, that Jesus of Nazareth 
did not at all answer these expectations. ‘Though he claimed to 
be the Messiah, and gave John’s ministry and his own miracles as 
proof, he was not such a Messiah as the Jews had anticipated. 
In his appearance he was an humble personage ; plainly attired ; 
without any of the usual marks of royal grandeur. His immediate 
attendants were from the lower walks in life. Nothing was ob- 


servable in him, which So with earthly thrones, or pointed 


to national conquest. Can he, such a being, this humble son of 
Mary, the carpenter’s son; can he be the Messiah? ‘The natural 
response of the Jewish nation, as then educated, was in the nega- 
tive. Look at him—see his family connexions ; behold his friends 
—see his poverty ; surely this is not the Prince and Redeemer of 
Israel, whom we had expected to see. Yes ;—but look again : 
What mean those signs and wonders of his public ministry? the 
curing of the sick, the raising of the dead, the casting out of devils, 
the feeding of five thousand, the hushing of the storm? What 
shall we say to these things? This looks somewhat as if the Mes- 
siah had come, or was about to come. There must be something 
in all this. Perhaps he is the very Messiah: let us assume it, and 
at once make him aking. In more than one instance the popular 
feeling and judgment came to this very point, when Jesus, had he 
been ambitious of power, could have turned the current of the 
nation towards himself, and all the Scribes and Pharisees in the 
universe could not have prevented this result. The blessed Savior, 
however, declined to be made king in the sense they intended ; 
he frustrated their Messianic expectations; he did not do what 
they judged he ought to do, were he in truth the Messiah. He 
was not such a Christ as they wanted. His miraculous evidences 
had to encounter the strong and powerful prejudice of false opi- 
nions, which they failed to correct. He was not rejected, because 
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he wrought miracles, but for other reasons, which the miracles did 
not overcome. 

The history of Jesus in connexion with the Jews, as a people, 
presents a very singular scene. He did not answer their expecta- 
tions in his appearance; yet when his wisdom and miracles tri- 
umphed over this obstacle, and they were inclined to crown him 
as king, then he declined the proffered honor; and here again he 
disappointed them. ‘hey were astonished, wondered, and were 
offended. The nation was moved; everybody heard of Jesus; 
every mind was more or less at work about him; he was indeed a 
strange and mysterious problem in the view of that age. The 
hope of relief in some, curiosity in others, and watchful malignity 
in still others, kept him in constant contact with the national mind. 
The final aspect of that mind resulted from a composition of moral 
forces, in which the rejecting force became prevalent, though he 
had done so many miracles before his countrymen according to the 
flesh. This result was not attained without difficulty, without a 
struggle between truth and error, between light and darkness. 

X. Finally, great offence was taken to the character of the Sa- 
vior’s doctrinal ministry. Whoever conceives of Jesus as a silent 
and august worker of miracles, saying nothing, uttering no doc- 
trines, does not see the case as it was, or as the Jews themselves 
saw it. He taught the people; he commented on the religion and 
morals of the age. His ministry of preaching and that of miracles 
were synchronal; and both extended over the period of about 
three years. We learn from Luke, that Jesus “ began to be about 
thirty years of age’’ at the time of his baptism ; and by the number 
of Jewish passovers mentioned in the Gospel of John, we estimate 
the extension of his ministry from the time of his baptism. John 
has stated certainly three, and probably four passovers. _ If the for- 
mer be the true number, then the public life of Jesus lasted less 
than three years; if the latter, then it somewhat exceeded three 
years. During this period he was in all parts of Palestine, and 
in frequent contact with all classes and varieties of mind. He was 
greatly devoted to the work of teaching; he pursued it with un- 
wearied constancy to the day of his death. He had no public hall 
in which he gave his lectures—no digested and uniform outline of 
instruction. He spake readily and freely—taught anywhere and 
every where—taught whomsoever he met, sometimes one, and some- 
timesthousands. Heseems never to have wanted for hearers of some 
kind. Jesus then was a teacher; so he appeared, and so he was. 
A very large part of his memoirs is devoted to a recital of his dis- 
courses. 

It certainly is no unusual phenomenon fora teacher to offend his 
age,and provoke intense excitement against himself by his doctrines. 
Jesus of Nazareth is a very striking example to this effect. The 
least attention to the gospels will show any one, that great offence 
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was taken at times, and indeed generally taken to the contents of 
his ministry. Even his disciples could not always endure what 
he said; and sometimes his apparent admirers turned back and 
left him, greatly displeased with his preaching. As a whole, in 
respect to other minds, the Savior’s preaching is much more dis- 
tinguished for resistance than acceptance. This great fact lies 
upon the very surface of the gospel history, and must be apparent 
to every student of the Bible. As a mere preacher, Jesus was not 
very successful with the Jewish people. There were then some 
peculiarities in the ministry of Christ, which made it offensive and 
him offensive to the men of this age. What were those peculiari- 
ties? It will be sufficient for my purpose to advert to three parti- 
culars. 

1. In the first place, the character of his moral exegesis, or the 
type of ethics he taught, gave great offence. The religions mo- 
rality existing among the Jews when Christ came, formed an ex- 
ceedingly corrupt system. ‘The prevalent theory of the age was, 
that moral qualities pertained to the outward act, without reference 
to the inward state and motives of the mind. ‘The result was, 
that the spiritual purport and intent of the divine law were virtually 
set aside. From this proceeded another, i. e. the religion of the 
nation became a religion of mere forms, of outward observances, 
in which consisted mainly the piety of Judaism. The number of 
these forms had been greatly increased by the traditions of the 
fathers. With the Pharisees these unwritten traditions were 
equal in authority to the Word of God ; they were taught asa part 
of divine revelation; and to them both priest and people were 
alike devoted. The observances of the temple worship, the 
merely ritual sanctity of the Sabbath, the holy washings, indeed all 
the punctilios of an outward religion, were in great repute among 
the Jews. Their nice particularity in these respects made them 
self-righteous. ‘Their conception of themselves, as the peculiar 
people of God, as the descendants of a sacred ancestry with Abra- 
ham at its head, and Moses for a distinguished lawgiver, united 
bigotry with corruption. Their teachers were as bad as their 
doctrines, blind leaders of the blind, straining at a gnat and swal- 
lowing a camel ; in general they were a set of depraved hypocrites, 
full of cunning and artifice, sitting in Moses’ seat, binding heavy 
burdens for others to carry, devouring widows’ houses, for a pre- 
tence making long prayers, clothed in the robes of sanctity. 
True piety, as an institute for the affections towards God and man, 
as described in their own Scriptures, as containing the elements of 
real holiness, was almost extinct; and yet the nation was very 
religious ; its ceremonial and traditional purity was at its zenith. 
Papacy in its very worst days was not a greater departure from 
true religion, than was Judaism when Christ was on the earth. 
The Jewish Church was in an apostate condition, honoring God 
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with their lips when their heart was far from him. The evan- 
gelists did not compose their narrative to transmit to posterity the 
corruptions of this period, neither do they show any plan to use 
them for the purpose of explaining the ill-treatment of their Lord. 
The facts were so connected with what they proposed to narrate, 
that they could not separate the two. ‘Their exceeding brevity 
subjects us to the necessity of close study, in order to apprehend 
the terrible picture they sot incidentally drawn. This corrup- 
tion was so great, the case of Judaism was so hopeless, that it was 
past recovery. In view of it the Savior predicted the subversion 
and overthrow of the Jewish Church: “The kingdom of God 
shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth the 
fruits thereof.” ‘The fall and subsequent fate of this people have 
invested this prophecy with all the stern truthfulness of history. 
It should be recollected, that the Savior’s entire ministry, 
both of preaching and of miracles, was expended upon this theatre 
of professed piety, but of varied and appalling depravity. In his 
teaching he freely and without any disguise assailed the current 
religion of the age, pronouncing it to be false, abhorrent to God, 
containing no true and acceptable worship of the Supreme Being, 
a departure from the scope and spirit of the Jewish Scriptures. 
He attacked their carnal interpretations, glosses, and perversions 
of the law; attributed to them the grossest ignorance of the God 
of Israel, of the nature and purport of his economy. His attack 
was pointed—without fear or favor ;—it doubtless appeared ex- 
ceedingly severe ; it sometimes threw the masses into a spasm of 
anger, and caused them to gnash their teeth, and drive the Lord 
Jesus from their presence, and even purpose his death; it kept the 
Scribes and Pharisees, the paragons and guides, in a perfect rage. 
He called on the people to repent, to purify their hearts and not 
their garments ; hy parables and didactic instructions he taught 
them, that they must have a better righteousness, or they should 
all be lost in hell together. Some of his discourses were marked 
with the most withering rebuke; and his colloquial rejoinders 
often cut like a two-edged sword. He turned the teaching of the 
prophets, and of Moses, and the example of Abraham, against the 
religion of the age; and as for the mighty pyramid of venerable 
sepdiionts he swept it to the ground with a single blow. He dealt 
plainly with that perverse generation, and drew out the violent 
reactions of unsubdued depravity. His speech was so much to 
the point, that it was difficult for his hearers to remain in an 
equivocal position ; they must either repent, or be offended. _ It is 
true, that many had sufficient discrimination to perceive his wis- 
dom; that some wondered at the ‘‘ gracious words” which he 
uttered; that some thought, “never man ae like this man ;” 
that all felt that there was something remarkable and unusual in 
his sayings. Neither friends nor foes regarded him as a common 
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teacher. Yet his preaching was too plain, pungent, and severe, on 
its own account, to be universally popular, either with the people, 
or the polluted conservators of a corrupt Church. In the absence 
of his miracles, the common people would not have tolerated his 
ministry of the Word. The attention which his miracles gave 
him, contributed to mortify and arouse more deeply the jealousy 
of the Jewish doctors ; for had he been some obscure peasant, these 
Church dignitaries would not have condescended to notice him. 
The purity of the Savior’s doctrines in opposition to the impu- 
rity of the times and the men of the times, should therefore be 
well considered, if we would understand the events of this age. 
He offered no worldly attractions to gain followers; he pretended 
no bribe to charm the sympathies of vice; the rich and the poor 
were alike common in his view; publicans and harlots were as 
much the creatures of God as the Scribes and Pharisees, and 
vastly more likely to enter the kingdom of heaven; the despised 
Samaritans were as good as the Jews. The entire tone of the 
Savior’s morality, both as he lived it and taught it, was in conflict 
with Judaism, theoretical and practical. ‘To this fact we assign no 
inconsiderable influence in causing the offensiveness of Jesus, and 
procuring his rejection. It is the history of depravity to find fault 
with truth that condemns it; and aim its shaft at the bearer of 
that truth. ‘This feature is never more marked, than when cor- 
ruption is sanctified by religious titles, and barricaded with ecclesi- 
astical organizations. ‘Then you have the strength of depravity 
added to the strength of bigotry, and a perverted intellect minis- 
tering to both; and the moment you touch the mass, you may 
look for the strangest phenomena which ever appear in the history 
of human nature. The Son of Man had to deal with such a fear- 
ful compound ; he shone upon it, revealing its deformity; and all 
its pestilential and angry elements were put in motion against him. 
There was real anger, rage, and passion; deep-seated offence at 
his morality, truthful and sublime, but terribly condemnatory in 
reference to the great proportion of those who heard him. He re- 
produced God’s orthodoxy ;—and he fell, the victim of violence, 
yet, as the captain of our salvation, made “ perfect through suffer- 
ings. 
2. In the second place, the Savior was direct, personal, and 
justly severe in his denunciations against the religious teachers of 
that corrupt age. In this remark I allude to the Scribes, the Pha- 
risees, the priests, the men who held the censer, made the offerings 
upon Jewish altars, and superintended the interests and concerns 
of the Church. The severest part of his preaching was turned 
against these persons. He marked them out as a class, and de- 
nounced the wrath of God upon them. This he did in their pre- 
sence and in their absence. Many of his parables were for their 
hearing and profit ; and they understood themselves to be meant. 
THIRD SERIES, VOL, III. NO. 3. 
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He portrayed their character under the category of hypocrisy en- 
venomed with the poison of the viper; and let fall on their ears 
the death-knell of their hopes, crying: ‘* Woe! woe! unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!’ He pierced with the sharp 
arrows of truth their official dignity, and rent their pontifical robes, 
as it seemed to them, with a ruthless, but in truth with a faithful 
hand. These were the men, who were contributing more than 
any others to the corruption of the times. This fact the Savior 
was wise to perceive ; he knew with perfect accuracy the state of 
things ; he saw the nation hastening to its ruin under the influence 
of bad leaders ; and as the Great Prophet he sounded the last loud 
tocsin of alarm. He had aright to speak as he did; it was the 
truth, and he knew it. It required the wisdom, and excellence, 
and authority of such a being as the Lord Jesus to do justice to 
these men, both for their instruction and that of after ages. They 
did not repent as a body of men, but were greatly offended ; their 
passions were kindled; they addressed their united power to the 
work of destroying Jesus; were the authors of the movement, 
which at last brought him to the cross. They adopted an order, 
that if any one confessed Jesus as the Christ, he should be put 
out of the synagogue. They kept some of their emissaries almost 
constantly upon the Savior’s path; they sought to entrap him ; 
seized upon every act, or word, which could by any possible con- 
struction, be turned to his disadvantage ; they left no stone un- 
ed, until they had secured the tragedy of the crucifixion. To accom- 
plish this appears to have been their great work during the passover 
week, in which the Savior suffered. They acted, as we can easily 
imagine that wicked men would act, condemned by truth, smart- 
ing under reproof they knew to be just, and yet determined not to 
repent and reform their lives. Poor judges were they of Jesus 
Christ, with such violence of passion and wickedness of heart. 
Eminently did they put out their own eyes, and hate the light, 
‘ because their deeds were evil.” Their state of feeling kept all 
their philosophy in motion to obliterate the miraculous credentials 
of him, whom they hated. To be taught, and so signally con- 
demned, by the carpenter’s son—this was too much for the Jewish 
doctors. They were the teachers of Israel; they understood the 
law, and the prophets, and the traditions; and had no idea of 
having such a Messiah as Jesus appeared to be. What though 
he does perform many miracles? Whocares forthat? The God 
of Israel is not in it. Beelzebub, the prince of devils, the lord of 
idols, is helping Jesus, that he may seduce the nation. Dr. Light- 
foot informs us, that the Jewish Talmudists, taught on this subject 
by their fathers, declare, “‘that Jesus of Nazareth, our Lord, was 
a magician, a broacher of strange and wicked worship; and one 
that did miracles by the power of the devil, to beget his worship 
the greater belief and honor.” ‘ Among all the devils they es- 
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teemed that devil the worst, the foulest, and, as it were, the 
prince of the rest, who ruled over the idols, and by whom oracles 
and miracles were given forth among the heathens and idolators. 
And they were of this opinion for this reason—because they held 
idolatry above all other things chiefly wicked and abominable, and 
to be the prince and head of evil. ‘This demon they called ‘ Baal- 
zebul’ (or Beelzebub), not so much by a proper name, as by one 
more general and common; as much as to say the ‘ Lord of Idol- 
atry ;’ the worst devil and the worst thing; and they called him 
‘the prince of devils,’ because idolatry is the prince, or chief of 
wickedness.”’** ‘These passages shed light upon the manner in 
which the Jewish rabbies and doctors expounded the origin of the 
Savior’s miracles. ‘They were not prepared to attribute them to 
the God of [srael ; and thus feel their force, as a moral argument 
demanding their reception of the visible worker. They so hated 
this worker, because his preaching so thoroughly condemned them 
and aroused their depraved passions, that they could more readily 
see in Jesus the aid of the “‘ prince of devils,”’ than the authoritative 
presence of the true God. Where there was so much sin and in- 
tense enmity against Jesus, there were not wanting intellectual 
devices to neutralize the claims of the Son of Man. It was truly 
a hard case for them to solve; yet they preferred to solve it, rather 
than believe on him. 

3. In the third place, Jesus assumed and taught certain things in 
regard to himself, which were grounds of offence to the Jews. The 
Christian is prepared to concede that no inspired man, no mere 
prophet ever spake of himself, as did Jesus Christ. There isa 
peculiarity here, for which we in vain seek a parallel in other parts 
of the Bible. What is this peculiarity ? 

Though Jesus Christ appeared as a man, spake as a man with 
human lips, it is perfectly certain that, on repeated occasions, the 
Jews understood him as asserting a divine character, prerogatives, 
and attributes for himself, to an extent that involved his equality 
with God, that made him God in nature as well as Messiah in 
functions. Jesus knew that this construction was placed upon his 
words ; and he permitted his language to be taken in the sense af- 
fixed to it by his Jewish hearers. His Apostles entertained the 
same idea, and preached it as a part of the Gospel system. He 
ascepted from many persons the expressions of divine homage 
without any marks of disapprobation, or correction. Matt. 8: 2; 
9:18; 15:25; 28:9,17; John, 20: 28. In this respect, how 
unlike the conduct of their Lord and Master, was that of Paul and 
Barnabas at Lystra. Acts 14: 11-18. He professed to exercise 
the divine prerogative of forgiving sins ; and when certain scribes 
imputed to him the crime of blasphemy, inquiring, ‘* who can for- 
give sins but God only?” Jesus at once wrought a miracle to con- 


1 Lightfoot’s Works, vol. ii., pp. 185, 196. 
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firm his right in the premises. Matt. 9: 2-8; Mark 2: 1-12. 
He spake of his existence as being prior to that of Abraham, ang 
in doing so, assumed the title of the Lord Jehovah, “I am ;”’ at 
which the Jews were offended, and took up “ stones to cast at him.” 
John 8: 58-59. He again spake of himself and his Father as be- 
ing “one.” This immediately aroused the Jewish imputation o! 
blasphemy. and the purpose to stone him, according to the law oi 
Moses. When he asked the Jews why they purposed thus to 
treat him, they replied, ‘‘ for a good work we stone thee not; but 
for blasphemy, and because thou being a man, makest thyself God.” 
John 10: 30-33. The title, ‘‘ the Son of God” was appropriate: 
by Jesus to himself, in a way to convey to his Jewish hearers the 
full belief, that he meant to claim equality with God. His enemies 
accused him of blasphemy for assuming this title ; it formed the 
basis of the charge on which he was condemned before the Jewish 
Council. Matt. 26: 63-66; John 19:7. Itis as certain as lan- 
guage can make an idea, that Jesus did so speak and act as to 
imply and assert, that he was a divine person. ‘This is his own 
testimony with regard to himself. It was so understood by friends 
and foes, both when he was on earth, and after his ascension into 
heaven. While in his ministry, as reported in the evangelical 
records, you see a man—you as plainly seea God. He assumes to 
be the appropriate object of religious affections—performs miracles 
in his own name—speaks with supreme authority, “ verily, verily, 
I say unto you”—commands men to love him, to believe on him, 
and honor him even as they honor the Father—promises to dis- 
pense eternal life to those who shall observe his precepts—de- 
clares that he will raise the dead, and at last be the Supreme 
Judge of the world. He made no secret of these divine aspects of 
himself; they appeared with unmistakable plainness. ‘The great 
question, often discussed in the Christian church, who was Christ ?— 
what was the constitution of his person ?—was a question with 
men, when he was on earth; and was made such by his own con- 
duct and language. The idea of his divine nature started with 
Jesus himself, not with his disciples, or enemies ; he fostered it; 
others received it from him ; it was a growing idea during his min- 
istry. It was the very point in respect to which he was interro- 
gated by Caiaphas ; on that solemn occasion he affirmed it, as his 
judges understood, and as he knew they understood. Though 
other causes inflamed the passions of his enemies, and made them 
zealous to procure his death, this, and this only, was the ground 
of legal accusation before his Jewish Judges. It was not with 
them a new idea at this moment ; the manner in which they submit 
the question to Jesus perfectly implies, that they already under- 
stood what he claimed for himself. Their object is to elicit from 
him a confession, that he might be condemned as a blasphemer 
upon his own testimony. The Savior knew their object; and 
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under the solemnities of an oath, gave the very confession they 
wanted. ‘To say that he did not mean to speak as he was under- 
stood, is the most sacrilegious trifling. Here thenis a grand pecu- 
liarity in respect to the ministry of Christ; it is plain and palpable; 
whoever reads, free from theoretical bias, cannot fail to see it. 
What was the relation of Jewish opinion to this proposition of 

the Savior? They understood it. What did they think of it? I 
answer; their Unitarianism caught fire at this peculiar claim of 
Jesus, and ended in the charge of blasphemy against the claimant. 
Archbishop Whateley, in his ** Kingdom of Christ,’ has very pro- 
perly distinguished between the Jewish expectation of a Messiah, 
and the views entertained with regard to his person. It is very 
manifest, that the Jews expected the coming of the Messiah. They 
knew very well, that Jesus reported himself to the nation as this 
Messiah. But were they accustomed to view that Messiah as in 
any sense a divine person? It is clear, that they did not entertain 
this view, but precisely its opposite. ‘Their Messianic theory led 
them to regard Jesus as a blasphemer, arrogating to himself divine 
attributes, and justly punishable with death, under the statute of 
Moses against blasphemy ; and this, not simply because he claimed 
to be the Messiah, but because he superadded a supernatural and 
divine character for himself. Not more did his lowliness as a man 
offend them, than did his extraordinary pretensions as God ; for in 
neither respect did he conform to the popular and learned theory 
of the age. Neither in his appearance, nor in his preaching was 

he the Messiah to suit the conceptions of the Jewish people. Their 

minds formed a soil unpropitious for the reception of his words. 

Had they gone to their own Scriptures, they might have corrected 

their theory, and easily have answered the question, how Christ 

was David’s son, and at the same time David’s Lord. This they 

had neither the wisdom, nor the piety todo. For various reasons, 

their passions were aroused ; Jesus must in some way be destroyed ; 

his miracles, though a very hard problem to solve, are not sufficient 
to make his words credible, when both his appearance and his 

words are so totally opposed to the true Messianic theory ; he must 

be a blasphemer and a sinner; it is more easy to suppose that the 

prince of devils helps him, than that the God of Israel is authenti- 

cating his mission. This appears to be the style of logic adopted 

by his Jewish murderers; and the whole nation was a theatre 

suited to give power to such thoughts, and in the same ratio impair 
the force of the Savior’s miracles. His rejection, in these circum- 
stances, is not so wonderful in view of second causes, as at first it 

might appear to be. 

It serves to complete our view of this important point to know, 
that the Jews, as a people, have trodden substantially in this awful 
track of their forefathers. Though scattered, and suffering under 
the providential judgments of God, they are still expecting the 
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coming of the Messiah ; and have been from the times of Jesus to 
the present hour. What is the present posture of this people in 
respect to Jesus? They reject him as an impostor, and justify 
their forefathers for putting him to death as a blasphemer. Arch- 
bishop Whateley has given us the language, as he tells us, of 
“a learned modern Jew” on this subject, who affirms that Jesus 
falsely demanded faith in himself as the true God of Israel ;” and 
adds that ‘¢if a prophet, or even the Messiah himself, had offered 
proof of his divine mission by miracles, but claimed divinity, he 
ought to be put to death”? according to the command in the thir- 
teenth chapter of Deuteronomy.'—From this passage it will 
be perceived that this learned Jew understands Jesus as the Apos- 
tles did, as orthodox Christians now understand him, as his 
Jewish forefathers understood him; and for this reason he justi- 
fies the act of the Savior’s rejection and death. In the article 
entitled “‘the Jews and their Religion,” drawn up by the * Rev. 
Isaac Sesser, pastor of the Hebrew Portuguese congregation, Phila- 
delphia,” and published in the ‘‘ History of all the religious de- 
nominations in the United States,” we find the following passage 
in respect tothe Messiah: ‘The Messiak whom we expect is 
not to be a God, nor a part of the Godhead, norason of God in 
any sense of the word; but simply a man eminently endowed, 
like Moses and the prophets in the days of the Bible, to work out 
the will of God on earth in all that the prophets have predicted of 
him.”? Here again we see the purely humanitarian theory 
of the Jews in regard to the Messiah, evidently intended to 
be placed in opposition to the claims of Jesus as understood by 
this writer. In ‘ Greenleaf on the Testimony of the Evange- 
lists,”” pp. 529-532, the reader will find the comment of ‘ Mr. Jo- 
seph Salvador, a physician and a learned Jew,”’ upon “ the trial 
and condemnation of Jesus.” Speaking of the scene which 
occurred before Caiaphas, this Jewish defender and impugner of 
Jesus, remarks: ‘‘ The question already raised among the people 
was this: has Jesus become God? But the senate having ad- 
judged that Jesus, son of Joseph, born at Bethlehem, had profaned 
the name of God by usurping it to himself, a mere citizen, applied 
to him the law of blasphemy, and the Jaw in the 13th chapter of 
Deuteronomy, and the 20th verse in chapter 18th, according to 
which every prophet, even he who works miracles, must be pun- 
ished, when he speaks of a God unknown to the Jews and their 
fathers: the capital sentence was pronounced.” In reference to 
the sentence he says: ‘ the sentence was founded upon this fact, 
that he had unlawfully arrogated to himself the title of Son ot 
God.” These are the words of an enemy of Jesus—a Jewish plea 
in modern times, to justify the murderers of our blessed Savior. 
They involve the same construction of the Savior’s claims, as that 


' Whateley’s Kingdom of Christ, p. 14. 2 pp. 365, 366. 
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adopted by the Sanhedrim that condemned him. By a stern ne- 
cessity this is, and must be, the Jewish argument for rejecting 
Jesus of Nazareth. It should be remembered also, that this plea 
is by no means an invention of modern Judaism. As it was used 
at the time in which Jesus suffered, so it has been used ever since 
by the Judaistic enemies of our Lord. ‘The nation has holden fast 
to its own act—perpetuated its own deed—and in its condition has 
fulfilled the declaration of Moses, that God would require it of 
them, if they should refuse to hear the great prophet. ‘The Tal- 
mudists never call Jesus the Christ, the Messiah. In their dialect 
he is “a magician, a broacher of strange and wicked worship ; 
one that did miracles by the power of the devil, to beget his wor- 
ship the greater belief and honor.” ‘ Ben-Satda,”? by which 
they mean the Christian’s Christ, a term of awful reproach, 
“brought magic out of Egypt by cuttings which he made in his 
flesh.””! This ‘strange and wicked worship,” to which this refers, 
plainly alludes to the divine claims set forth by Jesus, when he was 
upon earth, and subsequently preached by the Apostles. It is the 
comment of enemies, showing that orthodox Christians have cor- 
rectly understood their Lord and Master. Buxtorf, in his ‘Talmudic 
Lexicon, cites a curious piece of Rabbinical testimony, admitting the 
subornation of false witnesses against Christ before his crucifixion, 
and describing the mode: “ Against none of those guilty of death 
by the law are snares to be laid, except against one that has en- 
deavored to pervert another to idolatry and strange worship. And 
it is thus performed: they light a candle in an inner room, and 
place the witnesses in an outer, so that they may see him and 
hear his voice, without his seeing them. And so they did to the 
son of Satda (Mary); they placed men privately in the next room 
to witness against him, in Lud (Jud or Judea), and hanged him 
upon the cross on the evening of the passover.”? What 
was this ‘idolatry and strange worship” taught by him, 
contemptuously styled the ‘‘Son of Satda,” and requiring the 
subornation of false witnesses? It plainly refers to the claim of 
Jesus, that he was the ‘Son of God,”—a title understood to imply 
a divine nature, and so understood by the Sanhedrim, and by their 
Rabbinical apologists. ‘These Jewish testimonies shed valuable 
light upon the gospel account of the issue between Jesus and the 
Sanhedrim. It was a great question about the nature, the consti- 
tution of his person. Who was he? He answered this question, 
and was condemned for the answer. 

The merits of this question, as between Jesus and the Jews, or 
between the Christian and the Jew, it is nct the purpose of this 
article to consider. It would be easy to show, that the divinity of 
the Messiah was clearly taught in the predictive testimony in re- 


1 Lightfoot’s Works, vol. xi., p. 106. 
? For this passage I am indebted to Hale’s Analysis of Chronology, vol. iii., p. 209. 
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gard to him; and that, therefore, Jesus being the true Messiah, 
claimed no more than he ought, according to the prophets. ‘The 
miracles he wrought were such as to assign the most perfect com- 
petency and credibility to his own testimony, though not so viewed 
by ‘he prejudiced Jews. The miracles subsequently wrought by 
the Apostles in his name, and the fate of the Jewish nation, are to 
be added to the proof, that what Jesus said of himself was true. 
It was no blasphemy for him, being divine, to say so. He knew 
his own nature, and was competent to speak of it. His condem- 
nation upon his own testimony, is placed in such a relation to the 
constitution of his person, that the credibility of the Christian 
religion turns upon the justness of his claim. ‘To make him sim- 
ply a prophet, an extraordinary human teacher, is to justify the 
act of the Jews in condemning him, and make a prophet of God 
give false testimony. Hence the divinity of Jesus Christ is essen- 
tial to the credibility of the Christian religion. How any sect of 
religionists can assume to be Christians, profess any respect for 
Jesus as a teacher of truth, place any confidence in his words, and 
yet deny his divinity; this is one of those marvels in theology I 
shall not undertake to explain. It isa fact worthy of notice, that 
the Jews denied, in respect to the Messiah of prophetic promise, 
what the different species of ‘‘ Unitarians” now deny in respect to 
Jesus Christ, as the Messiah of gospel history. The former, 
though wrong, are far more consistent than the latter. They 
repudiate Christianity and its founder in foto—an awful mistake— 
yet having the consistency of error. If the ‘ Unitarians” are 
right now, then the Jews were right eighteen centuries ago, and 
are still right. Both agree ina common denial : both are offended 
with a common affirmation. ‘That, for asserting which the Jews 
rejected and condemned the Savior, is the very idea which modern 
Unitarianism equally denies, while it professes great respect for 
Jesus Christ as a teacher, and assumes to be a true expression of 
the Christianity he taught. Its inconsistency in this respect is 
glaring and painful. The condemnation of the Lord Jesus is 
placed in such historical relations, that whoever receives him as 
an infallible teacher of irreproachable character, must also receive 
him as a divine person, or be inconsistent with himself. 

With a single explanation I shall now pause in these observa- 
tions. The death of the Savior, considered as an atonement, as 
woven into the gospel system and constituting an essential part of 
the science of salvation, it has not been the aim of this article to 
examine. The single aspect, which has given shape to this whole 
inquiry, is contained in the title: ‘* Jesus Christ attested by mira- 
cles, and yet rejected by the Jews.” This is primarily an affair 
of history; and in this light purely, we have endeavored to con- 
sider the subject. The existence, life, doings, sayings, death, 
resurrection, and ascension of the Savior, are matters of fact, events 
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in a wonderful series ; they constitute historical Christianity, the 
“kingdom of God” evolved in the facts pertaining to the great 
oracle of that kingdom. In relation to human belief, the historical 
precedes the doctrinal parts of Christianity ; the ‘ Evangelicon” 
(so the fathers styled the gospel memoirs) is necessarily the basis of 
the “‘ apostolicon” of the New Testament, ‘That there was a Jesus 
of Nazareth, who appeared on earth, a true original of which the 
evangelical narrative is a transcript, and that as we see him in 
this narrative, so be was in the days of his flesh ; these are points 
which are vital in the faith of every Christian. He is set before 
us as the worker of miracles, yet as rejected by men with the 
opportunity of seeing and knowing these miracles. The credibility 
of the narrative, considered as making such a report, has formed 
the field of the previous inquiry. ‘The writer’s object has been, not 
only to explain the fact of the Messiah’s rejection in its relation to 
second causes, but also to show, that there are no sufficient ele- 
ments of improbability to invalidate the history which reports the 
fact. The divine intendment in the Messiah’s mission ; the doc- 
trinal use made of his history; the inspired exposition of Jesus 
and his cross—these wonders form the immortal garniture of the 
history ; and for them we more appreciate the history, and for the 
history, the more appreciate them. In their light we can the 
better understand, not the motives of the Jews in rejecting the 
Messiah, but why Jesus, with such high prerogatives, such awful 
powers, such infallible knowledge, permitted himself to be thus 
treated. These sublime aspects of the history present to us its 
final cause, Jehovah’s purpose, God’s economy triumphing over 
the madness of men, and amid the fiercest rage of wickedness, 
announcing peace and pardon in the ear of a ruined world. Great 
and lowly, lovely and awful, simple and mysterious personage is 
Jesus Christ, the wonder of history, the Redeemer of men! May 
we see him, know him, love him, trust him, be saved by him, and 
dwell with him for ever and ever. 





ARTICLE IV. 
LIFE AND CHARACTER OF VOLTAIRE. 


By Rev. Samvet M. Hopxins, East Avon, N. Y. 


Lives of Men of Letters and Science, who flourished in the time of 
George Ill. By Henry, Lorp Brovenaw, F.R. S., &c. 


Tue life of Voltaire, with which this series of literary portraits 
opens, is evidently brought forward by the author with considera- 
eedicheetions He expected it to create a sensation, both among 
the friends and the enemies of revealed religion. He accordingly 
undertakes to show in his preface, why neither class should find 
fault with him. It should satisfy the latter, that while disapprov- 
ing Voltaire’s method of attacking the Gospel, he has done full 
justice to the excellence of his heart, and the splendor of his lite- 
rary merit. ‘The former, if disposed to quarrel with the biogra- 
“wap extreme tenderness towards the character and principles of 
is subject, should be mollified at observing that he decidedly con- 
demns the use of poisoned shot in his warfare against Christianity. 
If after this any sparks of dissatisfaction remain, they must be 
wholly extinguished at learning that, ‘‘ with powers infinitely below”’ 
those of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Hume, he has written nearly as much, 
in one way or another, for religion, as they have written against it ; 
and that several persons have intimated their conversion from infi- 
(lel opinions, by reading his notes and Illustrations of Paley. 
Occupying this conspicuous post on the walls of Zion, Lord 
Brougham feels enabled to indulge his amiable tendency towards 
compliment, and to bestow all sorts of knightly courtesies on his 
antagonists. Voltaire, to be sure, bad his failings, but he also had 
extraordinary virtues. ‘* His nature was open and ardent.”’ ‘ Jeal- 
ousy formed no part of his character.”” This, by the way, agrees 
but indifferently with the assertion in another place, that “ his con- 
stant undervaluing of Rousseau’s genius can scarcely be ascribed 
to anything but jealousy, if not of his talents, yet of his success.” 
“ He had a rooted horror of envy, as mean and degrading.”” ‘* He 
had an excellent heart ;” “ It would be unjusi, nay, ungrateful, ever 
to forget the immense obligations under which he has laid man- 
kind by his writings.”’ ‘‘ The impression which this great genius has 
left will remain ; and while his failings are forgotten, and the influ- 
ence of his faults corrected, the world, wiser and better because he 
lived, will continue still to celebrate his name.” 
It st:nds in rather singular contrast to all this, the hearty good 
will with which the author, a Protestant and a Christian, comes 
down upon Luther and Calvin. There are no amiable qualifying 
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phrases here; no gentle regrets for the “errors”’ and “ failings’ of the 
two Reformers. Courteous after the manner of true knighthood, 
towards his enemy, he reserves all his terrors for his brethren. 
We think we see Great-heart flourishing a graceful salute to Giant 
Slay-good, and then turning round to apply the flat of his sword to 
the shoulders of old Honest. ‘The one Reformer is “ a fiery zealot, 
who has outraged all taste and decorum by his language ;”’ “ whose 
coarseness and low ribaldry make the reading of his works in 
many places disgusting, in not a few offensive to common decency” 
(nothing of which is true we suppose, with respect to Voltaire} ; 
the other is “ a gloomy religious persecutor who has scandz lized all 
humanity by his cruelty.” These severe blows are put in, we pre- 
sume, by way of caveat, against the suspicion of too decided and 
unphilosophical a preference for Protestant Christianity. His 
Lordship is a believer, but after an enlarged and liberal fashion. 
He disapproves of atheism; but then, you observe, he looks with 
great contempt on the Reformers. Supposing our information limit- 
ed to the present biography, we should conclude the patriarch of 
Ferney to be a far more respectable character than either the bigot 
or the persecutor aforesaid.' Happily, however, we have some 
other means of forming a judgment. ‘The Protestant world, with 
inconsiderable exceptions, 1s agreed, that although, standing as they 
did on the edge of revived civilization,a century and a half at least 
before Voltaire was born, Luther and Calvin fell into mistakes 
which better views of truth and duty repudiate and lament; yet 
they performed a ministry bearing more influentially on the eman- 
cipation of the human mind, and the progress of society, than an 
others since the days of the Apostles. ‘The readers of the Reposi- 
tory are tolerably familiar with the title which the leadiny Reform- 
ers possess to the admiration and gratitude of mankind. With the 
claims of Voltaire they may be Jess acquainted. It will not per- 
haps be an unacceptable office, therefore, to give a brief view of the 
life and writings of this distinguished philosopher. 

The life of Voltaire extended from 1694 to 1778—a period of 
eighty-four years ; coupling the reign of Louis XIV. nearly with 
the Revolution, or the palmiest days of the French monarchy with 
its downfall. His literary life reached, with the exception of the 
first few years, through the whole of thislong period. For nearly 
seventy years he was an author. During all this time, plays, 
romances, histories and historical tracts, controversy, philosophy, 
poetry, miscellanies in immense variety, infidelity in solid columns, 
besides that which skirmishes through the whole body of his works, 
and a perpetual stream of correspondence, flowed with astonishing 

1 One would almost conclude, were it possible, from the character of Lord Brough- 
am’s criticism on the Reformers, and the particular facts he cites against them, that 
all his knowledge of the subject was derived from the chapters in Voltaire’s Essay. 


It is well known to be an unfortunate habit of his Lordship’s to pronounce magiste- 
rially on the basis of a somewhat too superficial knowledge of facts, 
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facility from his pen. He possessed in large measure the national 
vivacity; he had an acute, penetrating, restless genius; and he 
was spurred to the most active employment of his powers by two 
strony sentiments—an exorbitant vanity, and a passionate hatred of 
religion. It is not strange then, that his collected works should 
mount up in the edition to which Lord Brougham refers to seventy- 
five volumes.' 

Out of this huge mass we shall undertake to furnish a list only 
of the author’s leading works against religion. They possess an 
interest for the Christian, resulting from the vast influence for evil 
they have exerted, and still exert, on the educated mind of conti- 
nenta! Europe. Bishop Wilson gives the following estimate of 
the diffusion of the mischief: ‘ Between 1817 and 1824, the 
Paris editions of Voltaire’s works amounted to 1,417,000 volumes. 
Supposing the same number to have been circulated in the six fol- 
lowing years, and twice the number in the forty preceding, we have 
a total of six millions of volumes issued from the Paris press only.’ 
Few of these, if any, circulate in this country. The published 
infidelity which poisons the minds of young and ignorant persons 
in England and America, is of a coarser quality; the malice of 
Voltaire without his wit and learning; the ribald blasphemy of 
Paine, which effects its end by the mere confidence of its mockery 
and assertion; or the stupid and reckless falsehoods of Taylor, 
“the Devil’s chaplain.” The poison of Voltaire’s infidelity is 
conveyed in a style of almost unequalled clearness and simplicity ; 
with a vivacity that never tires; and an apparent gaiety and good 
humor that, except in his correspondence with his “ brethren in 
Beelzebuth,” serves to disguise his unrelenting hostility to the 
Gospel. He is known, however, to most American readers only 
as the historian of the reign of Louis XIV., and the author of the 
Henrisde. The Philosophical Dictionary translated, circulates, 
we believe, to some extent, as part of the library of irreligion. 

The histories and historical miscellanies of Voltaire are all alike 
pervaded by a vehement spirit of literary and religious scepticism. 
Sacred history, he is accustomed habitually to mock at; and in 
profane history, there is no fact so universally received as to be 
safe from the scrutiny of his questionings. One might think he 
had read the first meditation of Descartes, and stopped there ; qu’i 
n’y a rien dont on ne puisse en quelque fagon douter; or at all 
events had got no further than the third, qu’il y a un Dieu. 

The philosophy of history, prefixed originally to his Essay Sur 
les Meurs, and dedicated to that worthy patron of infidels, the 
Empress Catharine of Russia, has no other aim than to discredit 
the facts of the Jewish Scriptures, in paralleling them with the 


_ 1The edition we use is that of Fournier, Paris, 1828. It is loosely stitched in three 
cumbrous volumes, in minute type with double columns; each volume containing 
more than two thousand pages. * Lect. xxii. 
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fables of Pagan antiquity. Bacchus and Moses, Sampson and Her- 
cules, the sybils and the prophets, are paired off together, as if 
their story was alike worthy to interest the ignorant, and amuse 
the philosopher. Great respect is professed, according to the usual 
mocking hypocrisy of the writer, for whatever the Bible affirms, 
and the Church endorses ;_ but at the same time, all those circum- 
stances in the history of the Jews, from the Exodus onwards, which 
stand apparently or actually in revolting contradiction to our 
notions of right and virtue, are studiously brought forward, as if the 
inspired history which records them, recorded them for imitation 
or approval. ‘This is an old but shallow fraud of the enemies of 
revelation. ‘The whole work, though exhibiting the fruits of a 
good deal of acquaintance with ancient history, is superficial and 
dishonest. It is a philosophy of history, very much as a mocking 
and jumbled commentary on the XII Tables, the Vedas, Leviti- 
cus, and the Blue Laws of Connecticut, would be a philosophy of 
legislation. At the same time it is to be observed, that the Essay 
on Universal History and the manners of nations, to which it 
served as an introduction, is a work of great interest and value. It 
passes rapidly over an extensive field, touching briefly where the 
facts were of no significance, and elsewhere dwelling with the mi- 
nuteness of contemporaneous history. The style of the narrative is 
as sprightly almost as that of his highest Facetia, abounding in 
just remark and fine criticism. No book pretending at all to the 
character of a general history, is near so readable. In all that 
considerable portion of it which relates to religion and the history 
of the Church, it requires, of course, to be read with caution and 
distrust. The words which he says he had occasion constantly to 
place in his margin, in writing on the conflicting pretensions of the 
emperors and the popes, vide, quere, dubita, must be the motto of 
Voltaire’s readers; an author whose vanity Jed him to question 
everything, who made everything subservient to his hatred of reli- 
gion, can never be taken on trust, either for opinions or facts. 

The Pyrrhonism of History is a tract of great interest, in short 
chapters, calling in question, or exploding aconsiderable number of 
historic facts then—many of them still, current. The following 
may be taken as specimens of his lively and confident manner. 
They are both cases of alleged poisoning : 


Cuarrer xxxvi1.—Of the Dauphin Francis—The Dauphin 
Francis, son of Francis I., being heated, and in a profuse perspira- 
tion from playing at tennis, drank freely of cold water, and died. 
The Emperor, Charles V., is accused of poisoning him. What! 
the conqueror assassinate the son of his vanquished enemy! Assas- 
sinate the child ‘at the court of France, when he had just, in open 
war, stripped the father of two provinces, and by an infamous and 
useless crime like this, stain his character for ever! Murder the 
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Dauphin, and leave two brothers to avenge him! ‘The accusation 
is shocking and absurd. 

But the Dauphin had about him an Italian gentleman, Count de 
Montecuculi, who presented him the cold water that caused his 
death. This count was by birth a subject of the emperor, and 
had on one occasion spoken with him. On this ground he was 
arrested, and put to the torture. Ignorant physicians declared that 
the spasms caused by the cold water were produced by arsenic. 
Montecuculi was drawn and quartered ; and all France regarded the 
conqueror of Solyman, the liberator of Christendom, and the most 
illustrious man in Europe, as aconvicted poisoner. Who were the 
judges that condemned Montecuculi? I know nothing about it. 
Neither Mezerai nor Daniel mentions them. ‘The President He- 
nault merely says, the Dauphin Francis is poisoned by Montecu- 
culi, his cupbearer, not without suspicions against the Emperor. 
Montecucull’s guilt must be held, tosay the least,extremely doubtful. 
Neither he nor Charles V. had any interest in such a crime. The 
Italian’s expectations of fortune were all from the Dauphin; and 
the Emperor had nothing to fear from a young man like Francis. 
This tragedy, in short, must be set down among the multitude of 
judicial atrocities committed under the intoxication of prejudice, 
ignorance, or passion.” 


“‘CuaprerR xL.—Alexander VI. Cardinal Bembo, Paulus Jo- 
vius, Tomasi, and finally Guicciardini, appear to believe that 
Pope Alexander VI. died of poison, which, in concert with his 
bastard Cesar Borgia, he had prepared for the Cardinals of Capua, 
Modena, and others. All the enemies of the Holy See have 
credited this horrible story. For myself, I wholly disbelieve it; 
and my great reason is, that it seems wholly improbable. ‘The 
Pope and his son were beyond dispute two of the greatest wretches 
in Europe, but they were not fools. ‘The poisoning of a dozen 
Cardinals at one supper would have made both father and son so 
detested, that nothing could have saved them from the fury of the 
Roman populace. Such a crime could never have been con- 
cealed; and it was, moreover, directly opposed to the interests of 
Cesar Borgia. The Pope, his father, was on the verge of the 
grave. Borgia, with his party, could hope easily to secure the 
tiara for one of his creatures. It would scarcely have been a 
judicious method of conciliating the College of Cardinals to begin 
by poisoning a dozen of them. Finally, the family register of 
Alexander VI. makes him die of a double tertian fever; poison 
fatal enough for a man seventy-three years old.” 

The “Creed of the Theists ” is a polemical confession, stating 
in each article, what is claimed as Theism in doctrine and prac- 
tice, and setting the teaching of the Scriptures and the influence 
of Christianity, as exhibited in the Church of Rome, in the most 
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odious point of contrast. Like all the rest of Voltaire’s ‘ diviniy”’ 
it is characterized mainly by its zealous destructiveness. ‘The 
author cares very little whether Theism or anything else is built 
up, provided the Gospel is only pulled down. Infidel sermons 
and homilies follow ; and then other solid matter, called * The 
tomb of Fanaticism,’’ *‘ God and Man,” &c. 

“The Bible at last explained ” isa labored attack on the several 
books of the Old ‘Testament. It consists of selections from the 
sacred text, with a copious commentary of infidelity in notes. 
These notes carry a shallow and mocking pretence of respect for 
the Scriptures, citing at large the strongest infidel objections, and 
then opposing to them the dictum of Dom Calmet, or the authori- 
ty of the Church, or making some ridiculous defence designed to 
give the whole thing up to laughter. The author “ quotes with 
great regret’ the revilings of ‘Toland or Bolingbroke against the 
facts of Scripture history, and then adds, “ However the Holy 
Spirit dictated the story, and can doubtless justify it,”? ‘* Moses 
may have been a poor general, and an ignorant legislator; but he 
did as God bade him, and we must respect him for it.” ‘“ The 
manners of those tiraes were very different from ours ;”” and other 
similar forms of expression which are meant to deceive nobody. 

Then comes an abridgment of the ** Testament of Jean Meslier,” 
a priest of Champagne, who left a labored posthumous work 
against Christianity, ‘‘ begging pardon of his God for having for 
twenty years preached the Gospel.” Next, with increased ran- 
cor, ** The History of the Establishment of Christianity,” which 
is a mass, original and compiled, of the most virulent scoffin 
against Christ and the Apostles. Then a series of infidel dia- 
logues; and lastly the Philosophical Dictionary. It is but justice to 
say of this work, that it is written with wonderful vivacity and spirit, 
with a great display of various learning, and a richness of satirical 
humor, which, if the object were not monstrous, and the means 
frequently offensive to truth and decency, would make it vastly 
attractive. Some one remarks that the man is not thoroughly bad 
who can indulge in a hearty fit of laughter. Voltaire’s laughter is 
always dry and sardonic; such as displays the truth, without flash- 
ing in the eyes; like the grin with which Ulysses regarded the 
suitors revelling in his hall, as he fitted the arrow to his death- 
dealing bow. Mistranslations—designed to cast contempt on the 
Scriptures; mocking, covered up with a thin tissue of respect; sa- 
lacity, which lingers about, and recurs to, offensive images and 
illustrations; ‘¢ Lust hard by Hate ;” and the aim of the whole,— 
the mark at which the keen point of every article, however remote 
it might seem from the object, is directed, viz. the prostration of 
man’s only hope and refuge, combine to render this celebrated Dic- 
tionary a masterpiece of perverted human ingenuity. Considering 
its malignity and its mockery, we may say it contains as much of 
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the “essence of devil,” to use John Foster’s phrase, as any vessel 
of similar capacity. There is a strong flavor both of Satan and 
Belial in it. It is not strange D’Alembert should say it certainly 
came from the press of Beelzebub. 

The Philosophical Dictionary was designed as a sort of pocket 
edition of the Dictionnaire Encyclopédique. Voltaire, much as he 
professed to despise the “ canaille,” perfectly appreciated the im- 
parenen of reaching the popular mind, if he would effect a revyo- 

ution against Christianity. He knew the power of tracts and 
cheap books for the people. In writing to the King of Prussia, 
under date of 5th April, 1767, he says: “If I were younger and 
had better health, I would quit, without hesitation, my chateau 
and my gardens, to establish myself with a few philosophers in 
the pays de Cleves under your protection, and devote my last days 
to the publication of a few useful books. But cannot your majesty, 
without compromising yourself, encourage some Berlin publisher 
to print and circulate them throughout Europe, at a price which 
will render the sale rapid and general ;”’ (@ un prix qui en rende 
la vente facile.) 

The Dictionnaire Encyclopédique was for men of wealth and 
leisure ; for kings and philosophers. It was to circulate in the 
best society. It cost far too much to be the scripture of unbelief 
for the nation. ‘Je voudrais bien savoir (says Voltaire, remon- 
strating against the Government’s interfering with the sale of this 
work), quel mal peut faire un livre qui coute cent ecus. Jamais 
vingt volumes in folio ne feront de revolution. Ce sont les petits 
lir es portatifs a trente sous qui sont a craindre. Si l’evangile 
avoit couté douze cent sesterces, jamais la religion chrétienne ne 
se sérait établie.”? It was just to furnish a manual of infidelity of 
this sort, a ‘‘ petit livre portatif,” which, like a fleet of gun-boats, 
should penetrate into every creek and bay, while the heavy bat- 
teries of the Encyclopedia kept the open sea, that the Philosophi- 
cal Dictionary was written. It compressed into a more pungent 
essence, the stimulating mischief of the larger Dictionary. It 
sharpened the mockery to a point more perceptible to the duller 
sensibilities of the million. It was just the book for the appren- 
tices, marchands, and ‘‘ badaux de Paris; to settle, like the 
effluvium that causes certain fevers, down towards the level of the 
city, a pestilence walking in darkness, while, in the upper regions 
of society, the destruction wasted at noonday. 

This suggestion of Voltaire’s has been well improved upon for 
profit and mischief, by more recent inventors of evil things. The 
craft and mystery of reaching the mass of the people with a cor- 
rupting literature, seems to have been carried to a degree of per- 
fection among ourselves, that scarce leaves room for improvement. 
The scheme is as complete as unprincipled cupidity can make it. 
First, there are great distilleries, where those good gifts of God, 
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paper and ink, are worked up by Grub-street operatives into “strong 
drink” and * mixed wine” for the mind ; barrelled and boxed and 
bottled ; labelled with attractive titles, and vended by wholesale. 
Such are certain “ publishing companies” so called, who appear to 
keep in pay a corps of literary scavengers, that Curll and Lintot, in 
their best days, might have envied. ‘Iwo translators (of Eu- 
gene Sue and Dumas) in a bed together at the Marlborough.” At 
the Three ‘Tobacco-pipes in License lane, *‘ one that has been a 
preacher of liberal Christianity, in a rusty black coat, my best 
writer against revealed religion.”? ‘‘ In a washer-woman’s garret 
near Long wharf, the compiler of my Pirate’s own Books, and 
tragedies of the sea; the author of ‘Love and Murder,’ ‘Crime 
and Retribution,’ in a house of ill-fame, at the corner of Shin-bone 
Alley.’”! 

Next came the depots for the retail of the same articles; the 
ginshops of the mind, in every city, town, and street, where the 
issues from the grand reservoir are distributed in lots to suit pur- 
chasers; and then the vast army of colporteurs who waylay the 
unsuspecting traveller in the street, besiege the doors of railroad 
cars, and thrust their many-colored ware under his nose on the 
gangway plank and deck of every steamboat. ‘The titles are full 
of promise ; the price is trifling, “ only twenty-five cents ;” the 
day is long, and you have no company ; you must be very defective 
in a taste for literature, if yousfail to buy. O Literature! we may 
well exclaim, borrowing an apostrophe of Madame Roland, O Lite- 
rature ! what monstrous stuff is vended in thy name! 

Think of the busy compilers, translators, and transmogrifiers, the 
Gildons, Cibbers, and Oldmixons of our time, who furnish market- 
able matter, for a consideration, to the grand caterers for the pub- 
lic. ‘Think of the presses that thunder night and day, pouring out 
an incessant stream of the lowest and most corrupting grade of fic- 
tion; think of the depots, by the synagogues and at the cor- 
ners of the streets, with their calls for enterprising young men as 
agents and pedlars, to whom is guaranteed the exclusive possession 
of a certain district, and the prospect of making a fortune, if indus- 
trious ; think of the lads who come up like frogs over the face of 
the whole land, slavering this spume of Lucifer, *‘ half froth, half 
venom,” and we get some idea of the prodigious mass of influence 
at work to debase and corrupt society. ‘The only relief to the 
mind under the painful impression this view gives, is reflecting on 
the energy with which the Church of Christ is availing herself of 
the same powerful enginery. The idea of a cheap portable litera- 
ture for the people belongs, according to Voltaire’s own sagacious 
remark, originally to Christianity. Had it been necessary to the 
propagation of the Gospel, that complete copies of the Scriptures, 
or even of the New Testament, should be circulated, or none, we 

1 Vide Dean Swift, vol. xvii. Condition of Edmund Curll, &c. ° 
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may almost agree with him that the attempt to plant the Church 
would have failed. It was the small, separate treatises, each of 
which contained enlightening and saving truth in adequate mea- 
sure for the time being—the “ petits livres portatifs”’ which the wis- 
dom of God provided, which found their way by a thousand chan- 
nels among the people, where no large or expensive book could 
possibly have passed. With the revival of Christianity, Luther 
brought out this weapon from the apostolic armory, and wielded it, 
as we know, with prodigious effect. It is now for ever incorpo- 
rated into the discipline of the Church, as an arm of the service, 
second in efficiency to nothing but the voice of the living preacher ; 
and so we may add to the points of comparison suggested by Cole- 
ridge, as an interesting external feature of resemblance between 
Luther and Voltaire, that each stands at the head of a revived lite- 
rature for the people ; the one a savor of life unto life, and the other 
of death unto death. 

All the works of Voltaire thus briefly catalogued, except the 
first, are brought out under false names. The anonymous author 
of the Philosophical Dictionary quotes with eulogy, the author of 
the Essay Sur les Meurs. ‘The Pyrrhonism of History is by a 
‘¢ Bachelor in Theology.”” The Bible at last Explained, is the 
work of quatre savans Theologiens. The “Confession of Faith of 
the Theists” is ‘‘ translated from the German.”? The Dieu et les 
Hommes is by the Rev. Dr. Oberm. Even his “ Romans’’ and 
“¢ Facéties” were disguised in the same way. His chosen method 
of making war on morals and religion was ambush, treachery, and 
assassination. Dearly as he loved the praise of the exploit, he 
shunned the danger. He would stab, but in the dark. Nothing 
threw him into a greater state of excitement than to have publicity 
given to his name, in connexion with any of his indecent or infidel 
works. An edifying instance of this occurs in the memoirs of Ma- 
dame de Grafigny, which we will quote hereafter. Lord Brougham 
mentions the manner in which he disowns the authorship of Can- 
dide, a novelette, designed to satirize optimist views of the world, 
and which, so far at least as religion is concerned, can scandalize 
nobody who believes in the corruption of human nature. With 
much greater vehemence of falsehood, he disowns even to D’ Alem- 
bert, any connexion with the Philosophical Dictionary. “I 
swear” (he writes, under date of 2d October, 1764), ‘* that I am 
not the author of this infamous thing. You must do me the essen- 
tial service to affirm, that this book which I disown, is not mine. 
‘The brethren’ must not be exposed, by such suspicions, to ca- 
lumny and persecution. The book is divine with some exceptions ; 
** mais je jure par Sabaoth et Adonai quia non sum auctor hujus libri. 
Il ne peut avoir été écrit que par un saint inspiré du diable ; car il 
y a du moral, et de l’infernal.” 

The same system of warfare he frequently recommends to D’Al- 
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embert himself, and others of the “ initiated.”’ Stab, he says, but 
don’t write your name on the poniard. “ Frappez, mais cachez 
votre main.”’? ‘ Dieu yous maintienne, mon cher destructeur, dans 
la noble resolution ot vous étes, de faire main basse sur les fana- 
tiques, en fesant patte de velours.” 

The letter from which this last extract is taken, ends with the 
dreadful expression, so well known as the watch-word of the conspira- 
tors against religion and social order, Crush the wretch ! The same 
phrase occurs passim, in other parts of the correspondence, both 
with D’Alembert and Frederick, and, more than all, Damilaville. 
It is frequently found at the close of Voltaire’s letters in an abbre- 
viated form, thus: ecr Vinf...; and it is somewhat remarkable, as 
if they shrunk with a sort of fear, from speaking or writing out the 
blasphemy, that even when the verb occurs at length, the noun is, 
with scarce an exception, contracted. {[t imparts an additional 
horror to the impiety of these relentless persecutors of Christ, if 
there were fears lingering in the dep#is of their souls (as we must be- 
lieve) , which made them often skadderat the extremes to which they 


were proceeding. Even if we do not regard the expression [’in- 
fame as applicable to Christ personally, but to the Gospel or the 
Church, the malignity it displays is scarcely less shocking. 
Throughout the whe’e correspondence, Voltaire appears the mas- 
ter conspirator and fiend ; prompting his subordinates to keep upa 
war of extermiption against “ fanaticism,” rebuking their coldness 
and divisions «allying them to the assault when they shrank, and set- 
ting an exafple of the most daring impiety for their encouragement 
and imitation. He strides before them, like Mezentius, contemptor 
divum, before the Latin host ; or Satan towering on the cloudy van of 
battle. “‘ Au milien de toute votre gaité (to D’Alembert, 30 Jan., 
1764) , tachez toujours d@’écraser Pinf... ; notre principale occupation 
dans cette vie doit étre decombattre ce monstre.”” ** Je voudrais(23 
June, 1760) que vous écrassiez l’inf... 5 c’est 1a le grand point; il 
faut la reduire a |’état ot elle esten Angleterre; c’est le plus grand 
service qu’on puisse rendre au genre humain;” and so over and 
over again, to Damilaville, to the Marquis D’Argens, to Helvetius, 
and others of the initiated, Ecr. inf... ; ‘Cultivez la vigne du 
Seigneur, et écrasez l’inf... tant que vous pourrez ;” “ Ecr. l’inf.... je 
vous en conjure.” 

We will not shock the readers of this article by quoting worse 
expressions of a similar kind. The mind of Voltaire clung to the 
idea of overthrowing Christianity with the tenacity of monomania. 
He seems to find it impossible to finish a letter to any of the 
adepts, without giving vent to the burning hate against religion, 
that consumed him. Mockeries of the incarnation, of the trinity, 
of any fact or statement of the Gospel that comes in his way; con- 
temptuous abuse of the Apostles and ministers of the Gospel, break 
out upon the surface of a correspondence, inimitable otherwise for 
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its Vivacity, variety, and wit, like the gushing up of nether fire in 
the foresis and by the flowers. If suppressed through the body of 
the letter, it is almost sure to be vented in his customary savage 
war-whoop at the close. 

Our readers, we imagine, will find it rather difficult to sympa- 
thize fully in the philosophical equanimity with which the author 
of Lives of Men of Letters, &c., regards this correspondence. He 
thinks it ** impossible not to have our admiration excited, as well 
as to take a lively interest in the zeal and untiring activity which 
the aged philosopher displayed in encouraging his young corres- 
pondents.” As to “ admiration,” and “lively interest,” we must 
he permitted to hesitate. One may be willing to confess a certain 
sort of admiration for Catiline or Jefferson in the relation they sus- 
tained to the young men whom they made it their business to pervert 
and ruin; but the predotajinant feeling is of so very different a cha- 
racter, that we should never think of putting admiration foremost. 

We believe that most persons will know of but one word pro- 
perly descriptive of the tone of sentiment on religious things per- 
vading these letters. If this is not \lasphemy, we shall be ata loss 
where to look for it. Lord Broughay, however, has provided a 
shield broad enough, in his opinion, to protect his subject against 
this charge. Voltaire, it seems, was so thoroughly corrupted as 
to be beyond the reach of blasphemy. 

“It is evident, that, strictly speaking, blaspremy can only be 
committed by a person who believes in the existence and attri- 
butes of the Deity whom he impugns, either by ridicule or by rea- 
soning. An atheist is wholly incapable of the crime. When he 
heaps epithets of abuse on the Creator, or turns his attributes into 
ridicule, he is assailing or scoffing at an empty name ; at a being 
whom he believes to have no existence. In like manner, if a Deist, 
one who disbelieves in our Savior being either the Son of God, or 
sent by God as his prophet upon earth, shall argue against his mi- 
racles, or ridicule his mission or his person, he commits no blas- 
phemy ; for he firmly believes that Christ was a man like himself, 
and that he derived no authority from the Deity. Both the atheist 
and the deist are free from all guilt of blasphemy ; that is, of all 
guilt towards the Deity or towards Christ.” 

This is positive enough. It has quite the air of an opinion in 
the case of Religion and Decency versus the Whole Company of 
Scoffers, pronounced from the woolsack ;—judgment for the de- 
fendants. There are, however, two qualifications to the opi- 
nion, viz. First, that the defendants shall be dona fide atheists and 
deists, and not mere sceptics; and second, that they shall be athe- 
ists and deists on good and sufficient grounds ; that is, *‘ after ap- 
plying their faculties to the inquiry with that sober attention, that 


conscientious diligence, which its immense importance demands of 
all rational creatures.” 
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These qualifications set the matter quite right again. They are 
certainly broad enough, in our view, to convict of blasphemy 
every scoffer at the Lord and his Anointed, in the whole diabolic 
succession. We are perfectly satisfied that the blasphemer never 
lived who could claim the benefit of these exceptions; who “ had 
applied his faculties to the inquiry” inte the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity, “‘ with that sober attention, that conscientious diligence 
which its immense importance demands,” and who, on the ground 
of such examination, stood forth a se offer, with no shadow of doubt 
or fear upon his spirit. God never made a rational creature whose 
faculties, so applied, could lead him to such a result. And yet, 
strange as it may seem, Lord Brougham regards Voltaire as having. 
fully come up to the terms of these two exceptions; Voltaire, 
whose infidelity began almost in his boyhood ;! whose warfare 
against the Son of God partook throughout of that passion and 
hate which imply fear; and who died with remorse and horror, 
calling upon the name of Christ. 

This is doubtless a most ingenious calculus, by which the inno- 
cence of a reviler of Christ is made to increase in the direct ratio 
of his guilt; by which the more he is able to pervert his judgment, 
and silence his conscience, and the more his insulted Maker gives 
him up to strong delusion to believe a lie, because he received not 
the love of the truth, the more he brightens under the process into 
a state, quoad hoc, of righteousness. This is blasphemy made easy; 
a system admirably adapted to encourage beginners to proceed on 
till they arrive at the stature of perfect men ‘in Beelzebub.” 
Voltaire’s sin, according to this method, in mocking at Christ,— 
the sin of Condorcet, Helvetius, and Diderot, we suppose, pari 
ratione, in mocking at God, is of precisely the same character with 
Elijah’s in mocking at Baal. Had Elijah believed Baal to be 
divine, or even suspected he possibly might be, it would have 
been very profane to intimate that he was perhaps asleep, or ab- 
sent on a journey. But having become perfectly satisfied, by 
sober attention and conscientious diligence, that Baal was vanity 
and a lie, the ridicule was sanctified by its subserviency to truth. 
We have only to suppose the French atheists to have reached an 
equal confidence of unbelief, and Saul also is among the prophets. 

1 It is worth notice, as standing near the fountain of Voltaire’s passionate hatred of 
Christianity and its ministers, that his first literary effort was an unsuccessful compe- 


tition for a prize before the Academy, where his successful rival was a clergyman. 
A man whose infidelity becomes seféled at eighteen or twenty, cannot possibly have 


met the requirement of Lord Brougham’s second rule. Lord Brougham himself 


states that Voltaire came very early under the influence of the Abbé de Chateauneuf, 
his godfather, “ rson of luose morals and sceptical opinions ;” and adds, that “ in 
this association (that of Ninon de L’Enclos and her circle), Voltaire, then a boy, be- 
came inured to the oblivion both of his law-books and of his religious principles, In 
regard to the rebuke given him, while at the college of Louis Te Grand, by his Pro- 
fessor, the Jesuit Le Jay, “unfortunate young man! you will one day come to be the 
standard-bearer of infidi lity,” Lord Brougham merely says, that “the story, if true, 
shows how early he had begun to think for himself.” 
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We certainly regret that sentiments so loose and unsound should 
ever have been recommended by-so high an authority. We are 
ready to do full justice to the value of Lord Brougham’s labors in 
the field of natural theology ; and are disposed to rejoice with him 
in the “ heartfelt satisfaction” he expresses at the intimated con- 
version of certain persons by the influence of his writings. But 
the very liberal form of Christianity which his lordship represents, 
makes us hesitate. We would rather first ascertain just what it 
was they were converted to. 

But Voltaire, we are assured, was no atheist. “ He was a sin- 
cere believer in the existence and attributes of the Deity.” ‘ Not 
one irreverent expression is to be found in all his numberless writ- 
ings towards the Deity in whom he believed.” “ He has consecrated 
some of his noblest poetry to celebrate the powers of the Godhead.” 
All this we have no objections to admit. It would have been hard 
indeed if the High Priest of Ashdod had blasphemed his own 
Dagon. Taking full license to cut and carve among the attributes 
of Jehovah,—shredding away his providence here and his justice 
there, and reducing him to an imbecile kind of Dieu Paternel, it 
would have been monstrous if he had then made ridiculous verses 
about him. We never heard of anybody wicked enough to set 
about deliberately turning into laughter “the Deity in whom he 
believed.”’ Voltaire had suflicient literary foil at hand, to afford 
gilding handsomely the image he had set up. It cost him little to 
write a theistical homily or a devotional couplet. Epicurus, the 
aim and tendency of whose writings, like Voltaire’s, was wholly 
to eradicate a sense of religion—radicitus evellere religionem—had 
done the same thing. At etiam de sanctitate, de pietate adversus 
Deos libros scripsit Epicurus. At quo modo in his loquitur? Ut 
Coruncanium, aut Scevolam, pontifices maximos te audire dicas ; 
non eum qui sustulerit omnem funditus religionem.' 

Lord Brougham greatly overvalues this sort of cheap tribute to 
religion. It is not worth mentioning as constituting any grade of 
comparative innocence between Voltaire and Vanini. Among a 
band of Italian or Spanish cut-throats, we have no better opinion 
of the captain, who falls on his knees and beats his breast before 
an image of the Virgin, than of the lieutenant who laughs at the 
service and the God. Voltaire standing at the head of the con- 
spiracy, enlisting recruits, disciplining, organizing, cheering to the 
assault, putting the torch and the dagger into the hand of his 
“brethren in Beelzebuth,”’ appears to us, we must say, a much 
blacker devil then Condorcet or Diderot. This ‘ martial meta- 
phor”’ is quite after his own taste ; ‘* Je vous assure,” he writes to 
Damilaville (19th Nov., 1767) , “ que dans un peu il n’y aura que 
Ja canaille sous Jes étendards de nos ennemis; la victoire se de- 
clare pour nous de tous cotés. Allons, brave Diderot, intrepide 


} De Nat. Deor., I., 115. 
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d’Alembert, joignez vous 4 mon cher Damilaviile, courez sus aux 
fanatiques et aux fripons.” 


It is not worth while for us to attempt anything like a connected 
notice of Voltaire’s life. We shall touch only on a few points 
which seem necessary, in order to give a more correct view of his 
character than is contained in the work before us. 

In 1728 Voltaire, then thirty-four years of age, returned from a 
two years’ residence in England, where he had made acquaintance 
personally, or by their writings, with the infidel and licentious 
wits, who had shed so bright, yet so disastrous a lustre on the 
reign of Queen Anne. Pope and Congreve he knew personally ; 
Swift and Bolingbroke he learned to read and admire; the influ- 
ence of the Dean of St. Patrick’s is easily perceptible in his lighter 
writings and correspondence.' Not long after his return began 
his intimacy with the celebrated Madame du Chatelet. His ‘* me- 
moirs”’ open with a brief account of this liaison. ‘I was ready to 
quit Paris in disgust with its crowds of fops, and multitudes of 
wretched books, printed avec approbation du Roi, when I met in 
1733, a young lady whose views harmonized entirely with my 
own ; and who had resolved to quit the tumult of the world, and 
retire for some years into the country for the improvement of 
her mind. This was Madame la Marquise du Chatelet. Her 
father, the Baron de Breteuil, had caused her to be thoroughly in- 
structed in the Latin language; she had by heart the finest pas- 
sages of Horace, Virgil, and Lucretius, and was at home in the 
philosophical works of Cicero. Her prevailing taste, however, 
was for mathematical and metaphysical studies. Seldom have so 
much taste and judgment been found united to such a passion for 
knowledge. She was, at the same time, fond of the world, and 
cultivated all the accomplishments and graces suitable to her age 
and sex. All this she quitted, however, to bury herself in a dilapi- 
dated chateau on the borders of Champagne.”’ He proceeds to 
mention the repairs and improvements effected in the chateau of 
Cirey ; the addition he himself made to it, of a suite of apartments 
furnished with every luxury, which became for the next fifteen 
years or more, his principal residence, and the sort of society which, 
allured by the odor of philosophy, resorted to the chateau. 

“In this delicious retreat (he continues), we thought only of 
mutual improvement, without caring what the rest of the world 
were doing. Our chief attention was for along time turned to 
Leibnitz and Newton. Madame du Chatelet was then attached to 
the philosophy of Leibnitz, and developed a part of his system in 
a well written treatise. We cultivated, however, all the fine arts. 


1 It is a bitter remark of Voltaire’s, that two of the writers who have done most to 
encourage others in scoffing at religion and the decencies of life, were clergymen, 
Rabelais and Dean Swit. 
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I composed there, 4/zire, Merope, &c. I worked, at her desire, 
upon an Essay on Universal History, from the reign of Charle- 
magne to ourown time. I began with Charlemagne, because Bos- 
suet had ended there; I would not venture to meddle with any- 
thing handled by that great writer. She, however, was far from 
satisfied with his History ; she admitted the eloquence of its style ; 
but was indignant that almost the whole work should relate to a 
people so contemptible as the Jews. After passing six years in 
this retreat, occupied with science and the arts, it became neces- 
sary for us to visit Brussels, where the family of du Chatelet had 
an important lawsuit depending. I had the satisfaction of arbi- 
trating the dispute, which had been going on ata ruinous expense 
for sixty years, and of securing for the Marquis the payment of 
two hundred and twenty thousand livres in ready money.” 

‘This is one of the very few instances in which any mention 
occurs of the respectable old husband of this metaphysical young 
woman. He seems to have been a mere nobody in his own house ; 
thrust aside with scarce any semblance of respect by our male and 
female philosopher. Whether he would have had philosophy 
enough to submit to this sort of thing under other circumstances, 
we cannot tell; but he was poor; his lawsuit had emptied his 
pockets, and Voltaire had freely advanced him the means of re- 
pairing his chateau, and keeping up the establishment. Forty 
thousand francs of borrowed money was a strong argument for a 
charitable construction of the attentions lavished on Madame la 
Marquise. 

It is rather more difficult for us to understand how Lord Broug- 
ham, with no such inducement, should persuade himself to pass 
the whole thing off platonic. The Abelard of this liaison, profli- 
gate, unbelieving, and domesticated in the chateau; the Eloise, 
handsome, passionate, and ‘ above all vulgar prejudices ;” and the 
‘bon homme,” bribed to nod or be missing, indicate too clearly 
its character. 

It is a question of some interest, how Voltaire became possessed 
of so considerable means. His patrimony was but trifling. Ninon 
de L’Enclos left him two thousand francs to buy books with. 
This constitutes, until the time of his visit to England, his whole 
visible means of support. ‘The Commentaire Historique, at the 
close of his works, states that while there, a large subscription for 
the Henriade was raised, headed by George I. and the Princess of 
Wales; and that on returning to France in 1728, he made a suc- 
cessful venture with these neans in a Government lottery. In 
his own memoirs, he says nothing either of the subscription or the 
lottery ; but intimates rather mysteriously, that, finding he must 
be either haynmer or anvil, he hammered out his own fortunes by 
speculating dexterously in the funds. 

There is an anecdote given by the Abbé Baruel which may 
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possibly cast some light on the subject ; and which is at least as 
well authenticated as the anonymous story of the lottery. ‘The 
Abbé declares he learned it from men who knew Voltaire well in 
the earlier part of his life. Voltaire had an elder brother, it seems, 
the Abbé Arouet, who was a zealous Jansenist and a man of for- 
tune. He detested the impieties of Frangois, and openly said he 
would not leave hima halfpenny. But his health was failing ; 
he could not last long, and Voltaire had not relinquished all hope 
of the inheritance. He turns Jansenist and acts the devotee. 
On a sudden he uppears in the Jansenistical garb, and becomes 
indefatigable in his attentions at church. Choosing the same 
hours for devotion as the Abbé Arouet, he would be found pros- 
trate before the altar, or listening, with tears in his eyes, to the 
sermon ;' in short, with all the external signs of profound com- 
punction. The Abbé was imposed upon; encouraged his brother 
to persevere in pious ways, and died, leaving him all his fortune. 

If this is not true, all we can say is, it is sufficiently probable. 
Voltaire’s first published work was a devotional poem; and he 
had a power of hypocrisy adequate to this or any other imposture. 
He was accustomed regularly to receive the sacrament, all the 
time that he was leading the warfare against Christ and the Gos- 
pel ; and jokes about his finding it so much more to his taste to 
play the part of confessor than of martyr. ‘ Had Ia hundred 
thousand men,” he writes to Comte d’Argental (16 Feb., 1761), 
‘¢T should know very well what to do; but as I have not, I shall 
receive the communion at Easter; and you may call me hypocrite 
as much as you please.”’ This was a very proper person doubt- 
less, to rail at the hypocrisy of the clergy ! 

Of the sort of life led in this “ terrestrial paradise of Cirey,”’ as 
well as of the tempers of the two leading characters, Madame de 
Grafigny gives us some rather striking ideas. This woman, an 
authoress of some little reputation, separated from her husband, 
poor and profligate, came, at the close of 1738, to eat the bread of 
toadyism at Cirey. She remained there two or three months; 
making her exit precipitately, and in quite another state of mind 
than at her entrance. She stayed long enough, however, to quali- 
fy her for showing what a “ hell,’”’ according to her own expres- 
sion, this Eden of philosophy and friendship actually was. 

We referred to Voltaire’s extreme uneasiness at having any of 
his attacks on religion or morals circulated with his own name. 
The evenings at Cirey, it appears, were spent, after the ‘ good 
man”’ had retired, in such exercises for ‘* mutual improvement” 
as reading some of Voltaire’s works in manuscript ; among others, 
that most indecent and profligate poem, the Pucelle d’ Orleans. 
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! Voltaire appears at least to have heard somewhere, what often passes for moving 
eloquence. His homiletical canon is this; Adspice audientiam torvis oculis, percute 
pulpitum fortiter, dic nihil ad propositum, et bene predicabis. 
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Madame de Grafigny was so charmed with this work, that in writ- 
ing to a correspondent, she gave Aim an analysis of one of the 
cantos. This became for the poor woman the direful spring of 
woes unnumbered. Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet were in the 
habit of intercepting the correspondence that passed to and from 
Cirey. In the course of this virtuous espionage, they caught and 
read and retained the gentleman’s answer, in which he ac- 
knowledged receiving “ the charming canto of Joan.” As to 
what followed, we may allow the lady herself, after effecting her 
escape from this paradise, to tell her own “ dreadful story.’”! 

‘On the 29th December, the post arrived as usual; but there 
were, as they said, no letters for me: supper went off as usual, 
and nothing announced the storm which was brewing. I went to 
my chamber and was preparing to seal a letter to you, when great- 
ly to my surprise, Voltaire suddenly entered the room. You may 
guess how my surprise increased, when he exclaimed, ‘ that he 
was undone,—that his life was in my hands. ‘There are a hun- 
dred copies of the Pucelle abroad,’ said he. ‘I am off this in- 
stant; I shall fly to Holland—to the end of the world—to—I 
know not where. M. du Chatelet is going off post to Luneville. 
You must write to Panpan (her correspondent), to help him in re- 
calling these copies ; he cannot refuse to do that.’ 

‘¢], poor simpleton, assured him you would do all you could to 
help him. Write then, said Voltaire, write, and write with your 
whole heart. Willingly, I exclaimed ; how happy am [ to have 
an opportunity of showing you my affection; and I added some 
words of regret at the necessity which obliged him to ask my as- 
sistance. He started up like a fury, and exclaimed, ‘ No prevari- 
cation, madame ; it is you, you yourself, who have circulated it.’ 
I was astonished ; I assured him that I had never read nor written 
a line of it. ‘On the contrary,’ he exclaimed, ‘ you copied it— 
you sent it to Devaux, and he published it.” I, in all the confu- 
sion of a surprise, but with all the vivacity of truth, denied it; he 
insisted, with increased violence, and added that you had given 
copies to everybody ; and that Madame du Chatelet had the proof 
all in her pocket. 

** What could I say or do? Idid not, as you may believe, under- 
stand what he meant, but I was not the less frightened. At last 
he insisted that I should sit down and write to you to send me the 
original, which I had sent you, and all the copies you had made. 
I humbly submitted, and began to write ; but as you can well con- 
ceive, I could not ask you to return what was never sent, and 
which, I believed, never existed. He read my letter and threw it 
down in disgust. ‘For shame, madame,’ he cried ; ‘a little ho- 
nesty is at least due to a poor wretch whom you ‘have ruined ;’ and 
then redoubled cries, redoubled violence, till at last, as all my pro- 


1See Quart. Rey., 1820, Review of Madame de Grafigny’s letters. 
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testations only rendered him more intolerable, I was reduced to 
silence. This frightful torture lasted a full hour, but it was 
nothing : it was reserved for the lady to make it still more fright- 
ful. She rushed in, screaming like a fury, upbraiding me in the 
same way, which I received in the same silence; at last she pul- 
led aletter out of her pocket, and stuffing it almost into my mouth, 
‘ There,’ said she, ‘ there is the proof of your infamy ; you are the 
most abandoned of creatures; you are a monster that I received 
here, not out of regard, for I never had any, but out of pity, because 
you did not know where else to go, and you have had the infamy 
to betray us—to stab us—to steal from my desk a work, to copy 
and circulate it.” Ah! my poor friend, where were you? A 
thunderbolt would have astonished me less. That’s all I remem- 
ber of the flood of abuse with which she overwhelmed me. I was 
so lost that I could neither see nor hear; but she said a thousand 
things worse, and but for Voltaire she would have beaten me. He 
seized her round the waist, and dragged her away from me; for all 
this was said with fists clenched in my face, ready at every word 
to strike me. But in vain would he drag her away ; she returned 
whenever she could get loose, screaming against my infamous 
treachery—and all this in the hearing of my servant. I was a 
great while without being able to speak ; at last, I begged to see 
the letter; ‘you shan’t have it,’ she screamed; but at length I 
was allowed to look at a passage of it; it was a letter of yours, in 
which you say the canto of Joanis charming. ‘This unhappy 
phrase brought the whole affair to my recollection, and I remem- 
bered my innocent account of the canto, which I had heard read. 
I told them so; and to do him justice, Voltaire believed me at 
once, and begged pardon for his cruel suspicion and violence. 
This dreadful trial lasted till five o’clock in the morning.” 

The philosophers saw they had gone too far—a woman so out- 
raged was not safe to go at large, with the wounds of her spirit 
unmollified with ointment. The balmy diachylon of apology and 
adulation was freely applied ; and the lady professing contentment, 
hastened her departure. Voltaire took the further precaution to 
write from time to time to ‘‘ his charming friend,” in a style of the 
most honeyed compliment, comparing her to Melpomene and all 
the muses. He probably revenged himself by ridiculing her 
unmercifully behind her back, as he was accustomed to do to 
others of his “‘angels.”? We confess to a little aggravation of our 
surprise still, that Lord Brougham, in speaking contemptuously of 
these ‘letters’? of Madame de Grafigny, should add that “ they 
tend only to raise our admiration of Voltaire’s talents, if that be 
possible, and also of his kindly disposition.’ 

The praise lavished upon Voltaire for kindness of disposition, 
hatred of oppression, and the ready championship of suffering vir- 
tue, is founded mainly on the active part he took in the affairs of 
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Calas, Sirven, and Abbeville. These were all cases in which a 
stupid and bigoted priesthood set itself about its old favorite work 
of avenging the church with the fagot and the wheel. ‘The origi- 
nal documents, letters, examinations, &e., are found in V oltaire’s 
works at considerable length, and possess great interest. 

The main facts in the several cases were as follows :—There re- 
sided at ‘loulouse a respectable Protestant family by the name of 
Calas, engaged in merchandise. ‘The parents are represented as 
eminently kind and indulgent; an evidence of which appears in 
the fact that, although the elder son had become a Catholic, the 
family lived in perfect harmony, and his father allowed him a 
liberal pension. A younger son, Mare Antoine, was dissipated 
and irreligious. His habits caused him to be refused a license to 
practise law; and being without business he became depressed 
and gloomy, and turned ‘his thoughts to suicide. It appeared in 
evidence, that he was accustomed to read passages from Seneca, 
Montaigne, and others, justifying self-destruction, and to repeat 
the famous speech of Hamlet—* To be, or not to be, that is the 
question!” On the 13th October, 1761, the family had taken tea 
together as usual, with a young friend named Levaisse, from Bor- 
deaux, in company. Mare Antoine Calas quitted the table ab- 
ruptly before the others, and went down stairs. ‘The others con- 
tinued engaged in conversation till near nine o’clock, when some one 
of the family descending with M. Levaisse, who took his leave, 
Marc Antoine was found suspended between the folding doors of the 
warehouse, and already dead. The cries, the confusion, the run- 
ning for help which followed, soon collected a crowd; some one 
suggested that it was possibly a murder and not a suicide; others 
added that it was the established practice among Protestants to put 
to death any of their children who were in danger of renouncing 
the reformed religion ; and soon the story grew up that Mare An- 
toine Calas had designed entering the Catholic church next day, 
and that his father had hanged him to prevent it. The brother- 
hood of White Penitents seized upon the matter as an excellent 
occasion of signalizing their zeal. The body was interred with 
great religious pomp in the church of St. Stephen. A catafalque 
erected in the middle of the church, on which appeared an image 
of the deceased, holding in one hand a paper inscribed « Abjura- 
tion of Heresy,” and in the other a palm branch, the emblem of 
martyrdom. ‘The cordeliers repeated the same ceremonies next 
day. 

Under such influences the municipal court of Toulouse instituted 
process against the family, threw them into prison, and proposed 
torturing them all to extort confession. They contented them- 
selves, however, with breaking the father alive on the wheel, and 
banishing the rest. The wretched widow and children fled to 
their Protestant brethren at Geneva, and enlisted Voltaire in their 
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defence. ‘ He at once devoted himself to their service, and suc- 

ceeded in obtaining the reversal of perhaps the most iniquitous sen- 

tence that ever a court, professing or profaning the name of justice, 
ronounced.” 

We have taken this account from the ‘* documents”’ referred to, 
because the statement in the “ Life”’ before us, though not exactly 
chargeable with suppressing facts, does not bring out as distinctly 
as truth requires, the prominent part in the tragedy enacted by the 
Catholic clergy. ‘The magistrate appears much more active than 
the priest. ‘Ihe ‘‘ memoir” of Donat Calas, one of the sons, says 
truly, that “*the cordeliers and White Penitents dictated his fa- 
ther’s sentence.” 

We may take the account of the other cases briefly from Lord 
Brougham. ‘* About the same time with this memorable event of 
Calas, there was an attempt made by the same fanatical party in 
Languedoc, to charge a respectable couple named Sirven, with 
the murder of their daughter, a young woman who had been con- 
fined in a monastery under a lettre de cachet, obtained by the 
priests, and having suffered from cruel treatment, and made her 
escape, was found drowned ina well. Sirven and his wife fled 
on hearing of the charge; he was sentenced to death par contu- 
mace ; she died upon the journey, and he took refuge in Geneva. 
Voltaire exerted himself as before ; and succeeded in obtaining a 
complete acquittal.” 

‘This happened in the year 1762. The year after, another hor- 
rid tragedy was enacted in the north; although here Voltaire’s 
great exertions failed in obtaining any justice against the over- 
whelming weight of the Parliament of Paris, which basely counte- 
nanced the iniquity of the court below. A crucifix was found to 
have been insulted in the night, on the bridge of Abbeville. Two 
young men, d’Etallonde, and the Chevalier La Barre, were ac- 
cused of this offence, on mere vague suspicion. The former made 
his escape ; the latter, a youth of seventeen, and highly connect- 
ed, ventured to stand his trial. The court pronounced La Barre 
guilty, and sentenced him to suffer the rack, to have his tongue 
torn out, and then to be beheaded. ‘This infernal sentence was 
executed upon the miserable youth. ‘The courage shown by Vol- 
taire in exerting himself for La Barre was the more to be admired, 
that one of the charges against the Chevalier was the having a 
work of his own in his possession, and treating it with peculiar 
veneration.” 

The important facts stated in the “ Relation” of M. Cassen, 
avocat, to the Marquis Beccaria, do not here appear, that just as 
in the case of the Calas family, and other celebrated cases much 
older, it was the priests who stirred up the people to fury, and dic- 
tated the sentence of the magistrates. ‘Two of the main charges 
against La Barre, were ridiculing the consecrated wafer, and 
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neglecting to take off his hat to a procession of Capucins. The 
Bishop of Amiens and Abbeville made a solemn procession to the 
insulted crucifix ; and it was through the force of his Lettres moni- 
toirs, that the testimony was drummed up on which the young man 
was condemned. 

We have no wish to deny that these frightful exhibitions of fa- 
naticism may have touched Voltaire with indignation and pity. 
We should be sorry to believe the man existed whom they could 
affect otherwise. But at the same time, it is perfectly clear that 
the great attraction of these cases for Voltaire was of a different 
character. ‘I'he oppressor was identified in his mind with the ob- 
ject of his deadliest animosity ; and the victims fled to him per- 
sonally for refuge. His two master passions, vanity and hatred 
of religion, were directly interested in the issue. ‘The venue was 
changed, and the parties. It was no longer the family of Calas 
vs. the Aldermen of Toulouse; nor the Chevalier La Barre 
vs. the Parliament of Paris; but Athanasius contra mundum ; 
Voltaire against the clergy. He fought out the battle as part of 
his general crusade against religion. 

‘This comes out distinctly in many of his letters. ‘¢ Palissot,’’ he 
writes to D’Alembert (12th July, 1762), ‘has sent me his comedy. 
I am occupied just now with a real tragedy much more important ; 
one man hung, another broken on the wheel, a family ruined and 
dispersed, and all for the sake of our holy religion.” ‘‘ Vous étes 
sans doute instruit de l’horrible adventure des Calas a Toulouse. 
Je vous conjure de crier, et de faire crier, ecr. ’inf....”?>. Again under 
date of 25th September, “ Criez partout, je vous en prie, pour les 
Calas, et contre le fanatisme, car c’est P’inf.... qui afait leurmalheur.” 
So to Damilaville ; “‘ Je me flatte toujours que cette affaire des Calas 
fera un bien infini a la raison hamaine, et autant de mal a /’in/.... 5” 
and in many other places to the same effect. 

The same thing is true of the interest he took in the Sirven and 
Abbeville cases. He cared for them mainly, as they formed a 
part of the battery with which he hoped to prostrate Christianity ; 
and not satisfied with these, he even set himself to hunt up other 
cases of which he could make a similar use. The charm of the 
thing was, that here he could speak out without disguise. The 
‘* judicial murders ’’ committed at the instigation of the priesthood, 
led to a general cry of horror; and Voltaire could faire main basse 
on the fanaticism that produced them, without bringing his motives 
into suspicion. He could assassinate religion all the more effec- 
tually, for being in circumstances to steal the garment of philan- 
thropy. It was just one of those cases in which Satan transforms 
himself into an angel of light. 

As for real goodness or benevolence, we are bound to say that 
not a particle of anything like it appears in Voltaire’s character. 
He was accustomed to scoff habitually at all those things which 
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good men hold sacred. He delighted to use his powers of ridicule, 
without restraint or mercy, for the humiliation of those he hated. 
Of truth he was utterly reckless. His insincerity and hypocrisy 
knew no bounds. ‘Towards all human affections and infirmities, 
he ever bore the mocking air of a Mephistopheles ; and the whole 
labor of his life was to tear from the hearts of men their only 
ground of consolation and hope, with nothing whatever to offer 
them in its piace. 

It is not to be denied that for the creation of such a character, 
the Roman Catholic Church and priesthood are to be held largely 
responsible. The undisguised profligacy of many of the higher 
clergy; the incredible ignorance and fanaticism of the lower; and 
the transparent absurdity of the dogmas which were exhibited as 
the Gospel, could scarcely fail to produce infidelity in minds even 
less acute and less independent than Voltaire’s. But then it is to 
be remembered, that Voltaire was under no necessity of confound- 
ing Romanism with Christianity. He knew the differing tenets 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Churches, and hated them more 
bitterly than he did the Catholic. He had the Gospel in his 
hands, and appears, from his frequent scoffing quotations, to have 
been familiar with its contents. His war, finally, was not against 
this or that form of Christianity, corrupt or purified, but against 
Christ, the Apostles, and the Gospel. When, shortly after his 
return from England, M. Herault, the Lieutenant of Police, said 
to him, “ Do what you can, you will never succeed in destroying 
Christianity,” Voltaire promptly replied, “‘ That is what we shall 
see.’ He himself, to be sure, attributes this reply to somebody 
else, but that was one of his usual tricks; and to D’Alembert he 
writes that “it is impossible but five or six men of merit who 
understood each other, should be able to pull down what twelve 
low scoundrels had built up.” 

There are some things in the history of Voltaire’s connexion 
with the King of Prussia, the crowned “ Lucifer ”’ of the sect, on 
which we should like to comment; but on such a subject our re- 
marks are already sufficiently extended. We pass over everything 
to come to the account of the Philosopher’s death. 

{pn the early part of 1778, he returned to Paris, from which he 
had long been outlawed ; and was received with enthusiasm by 
all classes of people. ‘The audience rose up to receive him in the 
theatre, and crowned him with “flowers. Franklin, then our 
Minister at Versailles, carried his grandson to see him, and receive 
his blessing; and the two great philosophers,—alas! both philoso- 
phers—“ took their places side by side at a public sitting of the Aca- 
demy, amid shouts of applause which burst involuntarily from the 
whole assembly.” Voltaire had for some time previous become 
greatly enfeebled. Many of his letters during the last year or two 
of his life, have the melancholy signature, Le vieux malade de 
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Ferney. 'To one of his correspondents he says he is “ bending 
under the weight of eighty-four years, and as many disorders.” 
The excitement of his triumph at Paris proved too much for him. 
He was seized with a profuse bleeding from the lungs, and felt 
the approach of death. 

The account of this most impressive period in the life of his 
subject, Lord Brougham appears to have taken implicitly from 
Condorcet, a man too deeply pledged to philosophism to be trusted 
in his description of an infidel death-bed. 

‘‘ While in his last illness the clergy had come around hin; 
and as all the philosophers of that period appear to have felt par- 
ticularly anxious that no public stigma should be cast upon them 
by a refusal of Christian burial, they persuaded him to undergo 
confession and absolution. He had a few weeks before submitted 
to this ceremony, and professed to die in the Catholic faith in 
which he was born—a ceremony which M. Condorcet may well 
say, gave less edification to the devout than it did scandal to the 
free-thinkers. ‘Ihe Curé (rector) of St. Sulpice had, on this being 
related, made inquiry, and found the formula too general ; he re- 
quired the Abbé Gauthier who had performed the office, to insist 
upon a more detailed profession of faith, else he should withhold 
the burial certificate. While this dispute was going on, the dying 
man recovered and put an end to it. On what proved his real 
death-bed, the Curé came and insisted on a full confession. When 
the dying man had gone a certain length, he was required to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of our Savior’s divinity. This roused his 
indignation; and he gave vent to it in an exclamation which at 
once put to flight all the doubts of the pious, and reconciled the 
infidels to their Patriarch. ‘The certificate was refused; and he 
was buried in a somewhat clandestine, certainly a hasty manner, 
at the monastery of Scelliéres of which his nephew was Abbot.” 

The account given by the Abbé Baruel, and known through one 
channel or another to most readers of religious miscellany, 1s con- 
siderably more particular. The Abbé indeed gives no authority 
for his statements, the reason of which probably is that his work 
was so nearly contemporaneous with the events described. Vol- 
taire died in 1778, and the history of Jacobinism was published 
some time before the close of the century. The death of Voltaire 
was, at all events, too recent to permit any material misrepresenta- 
tion; and the Abbé challenges‘denial of his statements. 

‘¢In spite of all the sophisters flocking around him in the first 
days of his illness, he gave signs of wishing to return to the God 
he had so often blasphemed. His danger increasing, he wrote 
the following note to the Abbé Gauthier: ‘You had promised 
me, Sir, to come and hear me. I entreat you would take the 
trouble of calling as soon as possible. Signed, Voutrarre.—Paris, 
the 26th Feb., 1778.” 
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A few days after he wrote the following declaration, in the pre- 
sence of the same Abbé Gauthier, the Abbé Mignot, and the Mar- 
quis de Villeveille, copied from the minutes deposited with M. 
Momet, notary at Paris. 

“‘], the underwritten, declare, that for these four days past, 
having been afflicted with vomiting of blood, at the age of eighty- 
four, and not having been able to drag myself to the Church, the 
Rev. the Rector of St. Sulpice having been pleased to add to his 
good works, that of sending me the Abbé Gauthier, a priest, I con- 
fessed to him, and if it pleases God to dispose of me, I die in the 
Holy Catholic church in which I was born; hoping that the Di- 
vine mercy will deign to pardon all my faults: if ever I have scan- 
dalized the church, I ask pardon of God and of the Church. 

2d March, 1778. Signed, VoLTAIRE. 


“‘In the presence of the Abbé Mignot, my nephew, and the 
Marquis de Villeveille, my friend.” 

Voltaire had permitted this declaration to be carried to the Rec- 
tor of St. Sulpice, and to the Archbishop of Paris, to know whether 
it would be sufficient. When the Abbé Gauthier returned with 
the answer, it was impossible for him to gain admittance to the 
patient. The conspirators had strained every nerve to hinder the 
chief from consummating his recantation, and every avenue was 
shut to the priest whom Voltaire himself had sent for. ‘Terror and 
rage then got complete mastery of the dying man. D’Alembert, 
Diderot, and some twenty others who had beset his apartment, 
never came near him but to be received with reproaches and exe- 
crations. ‘‘ Begone,’ he would exclaim, ‘it is you who have 
brought me to my present condition!” ‘Then succeeded alternate 
blasphemies and prayers. Sometimes he would cry out in plain- 
tive accents, **O Christ! O Jesus Christ!” and then would com- 
plain, that he was abandoned both by God and man. The scene 
was too dreadful to be endured. His friend and physician, M. 
Tronchin, withdrew in terror, declaring that the death-bed was 
awful, and that the furies of Orestes could give but a faint idea of 
those of Voltaire. The Marshal de Richelieu also fled, acknow- 
ledging that the scene was too terrible to bear.” 

To this account, a striking confirmation is added by the anecdote 
given by Bishop Wilson, to the effect that “the nurse who attended 
him, being many years afterwards requested to wait on a sick Pro- 
testant gentleman, refused till she was assured that he was not a 

hilosopher ; declaring, if he were, she would on no account 
incur the danger of witnessing such a scene as she had been com- 
pelled todo at the death of M. Voltaire.’ The excellent Prelate, in 
whose Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity this anecdote 
occurs, declares that he received the account from the son of the 
gentleman to whose dying bed the woman was invited. 

THIRD SERIES, VOL, Ill. NO. 3. 
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All this was much too unphilosophical, we suppose, and much 
too solemn, to find any place in the Lives of Men of Letters, &c. 
Those, however, whose reading or experience has given them bet- 
ter information than Lord Brougham had, of the way in which bad 
men and haters of Christ do often die, will find a strong argument 
from analogy, for the truth of the Abbé Baruel’s statement. 

D’Alembert also shrank when he came to face death ; and would 
have betrayed his remorse and fear, by calling in religion to his aid, 
had not Condorcet barred the door against the priest and rendered 
him inaccessible. Had I not been there, said Condorcet, relating 
the circumstances, he would have flinched also. 

Diderot, too, was willing to find something better than philoso- 
~ to lean on in his last hours. He had in his employment as 
ibrarian, a young man of a religious turn of mind, who felt greatly 
concerned at the thought of his dying without repentance. After 
having, by the advice of a clergyman, made the matter a subject of 
prayer, he ventured to address Diderot with regard to his prepara- 
tion for death. “ Are you certain,” said he, ‘that your philoso- 
phy has not left you a soul to save? I have no doubt on that 
point; and I cannot reflect on it without warning my benefactor to 
avoid the eternal misfortune that may await him. See, sir, you 
have yet sufficient time left ; and excuse an advice which gratitude 
and your friendship force from me.” Diderot heard him with at- 
tention, and even melted into tears. He promised to give the sub- 
ject his serious consideration. 

The result was that the Curé M. de Tersac was invited to visit 
him ; and after several conferences, Diderot prepared for a public 
recantation. His own private circle of friends, however, watched 
him as he had helped watch Voltaire. They persuaded him that 
he was imposed upon, and that a little country air would immedi- 
ately recover him. Diderot for some time resisted their entreaties, 
but finally consented to try the country. His departure was kept 
secret. It was pretended he was still in Paris, and the deception 
was carried on by issuing daily reports of hishealth. In the mean 
time the jailors, who had seized his person, watched him till they 
had seen him expire, and then brought the body back to Paris, and 
gave out that he had died suddenly at table. He expired the 2d of 
July, 1784, and was represented as having died calm in all his 
atheism, with no signs of remorse... It will not be easy to satisfy 
any one who has had the least observation of the power of a guilty 
conscience, and the “ fearful looking for” with which the last hours 
of the wicked are often attended; that all this agitation, shrinking, 
and sending for clergymen, respected a question of no greater im- 
portance than securing a Christian burial. 

The Abbé Baruel may have been led by his alarm, and the live- 
liness of his imagination, to overdraw somewhat the picture he has 
given of the conspiracy against religion and government ; but for 
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facts like the above, his testimony is amply sufficient. We are 
ourselves well informed of two instances, in a considerable Wes- 
tern town, in which the companions of dying infidels, seeing them 
begin to ‘ flinch,” closed round their bed, bolted the door against 
every religious person, and in one of the cases, stupified their vic- 
tim with brandy, till he died. Gather not our soul, O Lord! with 
sinners ! 

Now, we will not deny that the world may be wiser and better, 
in the long run, because such a man as Voltaire lived in it ; but we 
think it will be ina very different way from what Lord Brougham 
anticipates. That “ Glory to God in the highest” will accrue from 
it in some way, we have no doubt. 

oF plegmes and earthquakes break not Heaven’s design, 
Why then a Borgia or a Catiline ?” 

At the feeble malice of those who thus take counsel against the 
Lord and against his Anointed, he that sitteth in the heavens 
sometimes laughs and has them in derision ; and again speaks 
unto them in his anger, and vexes them in his sore displeasure. 
But so far as human happiness or improvement is concerned, there 
is a frightful deduction to be made on account of those whom Vol- 
taire has taught to live, and fitted to die, like himself. Perhaps 
the man never lived, who is followed in his course through eternity 
by the accumulating execrations of a greater number of victims. 
‘With what dreadful vehemence (says Jay, in one of his Evening 
Exercises) did the writer once hear a fine young man, while dying, 
exclaim, again and again, ‘ O curse you, Voltaire ’”? How it 
must roll on, through age after age, here and hereafter, in one 
broad, deep, swelling current of blasphemies and agonies, the mind 
shudders to think of ! 

The crisis, however, is already well passed. The most formida- 
ble conspiracy ever organized against religion, with every circum- 
stance of advantage presented by a corrupt church, and people, at 
that time, as Voltaire ofien says, half monkey, half tiger, recoiled 
in wide ruin on its inventors. True religion raises her placid 
head from the waves, as the tempest sweeps away ; and now the 
Scriptures and the petits livres portatifs, circulated in connexion, 
are sowing all over France the seed of a different harvest, that 
shall one day wave like Lebanon, when the influence of Voltaire 
shall have withered like the grass of the earth. 
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ARTICLE V. 


NICHOLAS I. AND THE FORGED LITERATURE OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES. 


By Rev. Evwarp BeEzcuer, D.D., Boston. 


In speaking of the Forged Literature of the Middle Ages, we 
take the papacy of Nicholas the First, as the point of vision, A. D. 
858-867 ; in the first place, because he first appealed to the forged 
Decretals, the ‘most wonderful instance of forgery ever known in 
the history of the church, and then, because he is a fine exemplifi- 
cation of that spirit of matchless impudence with which the leaders 
of the corporation of Rome have imposed their forgeries and frauds 
on the world in all ages. 

After Gregory the Great, A. D. 590-604, and before Gregory the 
Seventh, A. D. 1073-1085, this same Nicholas is, beyond all doubt, 
the most remarkable of the pontiffs. And although his name has 
not the same bad eminence in the popular mind with that of the 
notorious Hildebrand, yet so great was the influence exerted by 
him on the course of events, that Guizot does not hesitate to assert 
that the sovereignty of the Pope really takes date from his reign. 

When he ascended the throne, the Popes of Rome, in their pro- 
gress towards supremacy, were exposed to the resistance of four 
powers. ‘The Patriarch of Constantinople, their most dangerous 
spiritual rival and antagonist; the national churches of Europe, 
which had arisen since the invasion of the Barbarians, especially 
those of Italy, France, Spain, and England ; the Metropolitans, an 
ecclesiastical nobility who ruled the bishops of particular provinces; 
and the civil power, whether imperial or royal. 

Three of these powers were represented by two men, quite as 
remarkable as Nicholas himself. ‘The chair of the see of Constan- 
tinople was filled by Photius, a man of vast native powers, of un- 
fivalled scholarship and learning, of exhaustless energy and infinite 
ambition. Before he was raised to the patriarchal throne, he had 
passed through almost all grades of civil office and promotion. 

Without entering into the details of the warfare, it is enough to 
say, that these ambitious rulers of the Eastern and Western 
Churches met in fierce encounter. Nicholas excommunicated 
Photius, and Photius Nicholas ; and the great and incurable Greek 
Schism was the ultimate result. 

The national churches were represented in the person of the 
celebrated Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, and Primate of France, 
the great churchman of the age, and the most learned canonist of 
the church. 
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In his relations to his own bishops, he also represented the 
ecclesiastical nobility, whom the Pope needed to subdue, in order 
to centralize all the bishops directly in himself. 

By the canons of the Council of Sardica, A. D. 347 (which yet 
was not ecumenical), the papal power was extended beyond all 
precedent, and contrary to all right, in merely pears appeals 
at all, from metropolitan councils to the Roman pontiff; and for 
centuries after this council, the African bishops forbade such ap- 
peals. And yet even by these canons, the Pope could only order 
a new trial in the province, aided by his legates ; and, if need be, 
by delegates from neighboring provinces (Bower 1: 57,58). Nor 
did the East, or Africa, ever receive this council, nor did the Coun- 
cil of Chalcedon sanction its decrees. 

This council, then, did not furnish the materials needed to estab- 
lish and consolidate the papal power. Such materials, in fact, 
did not exist. It was necessary to forge them, and thus to set up 
claims which should give to the Pope the right of removing all 
such cases to Rome, to be tried before his own tribunal. And 
this point, too, was to be carried, and was carried, against such a 
man as Hincmar of Rheims. 

The regal power was also to be subdued, and was subdued, in 
the person of the feeble Lotharius. Had the regal authority been 
represented by a sovereign like Charlemagne, swaying with strong 
grasp the power of a united empire, the aggressions of Nicholas 
would have met with less success, had he dared to engage in a 
warfare so unequal. 

But the vast dominions of Charlemagne had been divided among 
his feeble descendants ; and they had turned their arms against 
each other. ‘T'wo grandsons and three great grandsons of Charle- 
magne, then sat on feeble thrones. The grandsons were, Louis 
in Germany, and Charles the Bald in France ; the great-grand- 
sons, Louis in Italy and Rhetia, Lotharius in Burgundy, Alsatia, 
and Lorraine, and Charles in Provence. ‘The rest of these could, 
in a moment, be stirred up to invade the dominions of any of the five 
whom the Pope should exeommunicate. Hence, each was povw- 
erless in single combat with the Pope. A single papal anathema 
would become the signal for the invasion and subjugation of his 
territories by the others. 

Of course, Nicholas felt that he was their master, and declared 
himself such. He singled out Lotharius as the object of an attack, 
designed to demonstrate and establish his power. Lotharius, having 
married one wife, Theutberga, desired, like Henry the Eighth in 
after days, to divorce her and to take another, Waldrada. So, in fact, 
he did, and that with the countenance of his own bishops, led on by 
the archbishops, Gunthier and Teutgaud, a brother and uncle of 
Waldrada. Notice now the influence of weakness in a king, on 
the conscience of a Pope. Charlemagne twice did the same thing. 
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He also left illegitimate children behind him as the fruit of his 
licentious excesses. But he was strong, therefore the papal con- 
science was undisturbed, and he was sainted. But Lotharius, his 
luckless descendant, was weak. This aroused the tender con- 
science of the Pope ; and with apostolic zeal he declared war upon 
him for his manifest crime. 

Even so—the conscience of Gregory the Seventh was very sen- 
sitive, in the case of Henry the Fourth, who was enfeebled by a 
revolt in his empire; but was quite torpid in the case cf William 
the Conqueror, for he was unconquerably strong. Yet William 
had sinned as grievously as Henry. At the Synod of Winchester, 
A. D. 1076, Gregory’s law, enjoining the celibacy of the clergy, 
was very materially modified. The bishops, whom Gregory had 
summoned to Rome, were forbidden by William to obey the sum- 
mons, to the very great annoyance and chagrin of Gregory. The 
King, too, continued to exercise the right of investiture, which, in 
the case of Henry, was soimpious. Other presumptuous demands 
of Gregory were repelled with cold indifference. Yet no thunder- 
bolts of divine wrath were hurled from the pontifical throne against 
the royal sinner. Gregory prudently declined the encounter with 
so vigorous an antagonist—fearful of provoking him to terrific re- 
taliation. Hence the spirit of the papal policy in all ages is truly 
described in the old saying, in which we are told that the chief 
end of man is to keep what he has got, and to get what he can. 
The aggrandizement of their power has been their constant end in 
all ages. In pursuit of this, they have, as circumstances favored, 
steadily augmented their claims, regarding merely the principles 
of selfish policy, and never those of benevolence, honor, or truth. 

So Nicholas acted in the case of Lotharius. Theutberga soli- 
cited his aid. He undertook her cause, and under pretext of de- 
fending her, put forth and established the most arrogant claims of 
papal supremacy. He encountered and defeated both king, arch- 
bishops, and bishops. 

Though the council of bishops at Aix la Chapelle, in accor- 
dance with the wishes of the king, had divorced her, this was 
nothing to Nicholas. He sent legates into Lorraine, and ata 
second council at Metz, caused the case to be reéxamined by his 
legates. Lotharius bribed the legates, and the second council 
confirmed the doings of the first. Nicholas was enraged, but not 
dismayed. By an extravagant assumption of power, by his own 
authority, he declared the decision null and void, and deposed at 
a blow, the king’s archbishops, Gun:hier and Teutgaud, and he 
was victorious. Though they struggled long and desperately 
against him, they could not retain their office, but fell before his 
power. He also excommunicated Waldrada, and compelled Lo- 
tharius to take back Theutberga. Thus did he effectually subdue 
the regal power. 
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Twice also, in an ecclesiastical conflict, he defeated Hincmar, 
and here he invested himself in the panuply of the forged Decre- 
tals. Of these we may safely say that, of all the forgeries that 
ever disgraced the nominal followers of Christianity, they are the 
most gigantic in conception, successful in execution, and terrific in 
power. ‘They changed the whole face of the Christian world, 
and are the spirit of the canon law, and the basis of the papal cor- 
poration to this day. 

Gieseler fixes their composition between A. D. 829 and 845, in 
France, and ascribes them to Benedict Levita of Mentz. Guizot 
coincides. As to the direct agency of the Popes in their composi- 
tion, opinions vary. But Mosheim does not hesitate to regard the 
Popes as their knowing and deliberate authors. He regards it as 
impossible that such a forgery should have come into existence 
and use, touching, as it does, all the springs of their influence and 
authority, without their knowledge and codperation. At all 
events, Nicholas the First has the unenviable notoriety of having 
first appealed to them as authentic documents. 

From him, till the Reformation detected the cheat, that is, for 
about seven centuries, they were appealed to without suspicion, in 
the public affairs of the Church, and used by the Popes to gain 
their ends without any material opposition. That we do not 
falsely charge Nicholas, facts show. None of his predecessors 
have referred to them. 

Leo IV., A.D. 850, does not include them among the standards 
of judgment. Nor does even Nicholas I., in 863; but in 865, in 
his letters to all the French bishops, he defends their authority.’ 

Nicholas was a fit leader in the enterprise of introducing so vast 
a scheme of fraud, for the purposes of hierarchical aggrandizement. 
He is an exact image of Gregory VIL., or Innocent III. He was a 
man of uncommon intellectual power, of great attainments for his 
age, and of gigantic energy of will. He was also ambitious to the 
highest degree, and strained his claims of supreme authority, infal- 
libility, and irresponsibility to man, to the highest pitch of extrava- 
gance and arrogance. And having fought and gained a great bat- 
tle with the civil power, in the person of King Lothaire IT, on the 
points already specified, he also determined to gain a victory over the 
ecclesiastical nobility that came between the Pope and the com- 
mon order of bishops, and over national churches, in the person of 
Hincmar, Archbishop of Rheims, head of the French Church. 
Hinemar had, without sufficient reason, suspended Rothade, bisho 
of Soissons. He appealed to the Pope. Hincmar disregarded his 
appeal, and deposed him at the synod of Soissons. Rothade ap- 
pealed again, and Nicholas called up the affair at Rome, and by his 
own authority, annulled the decision of the council, and restored 
Rothade. Hincmar resisted, but was obliged to submit. 


! Gieseler, 11, 65-69. 
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To defend himself in this high-handed measure, Nicholas ap- 
pealed to the authority of the forged Decretals, thus introducing 
the use of that vast system of fraud; for this is the first example, 
as before stated, of an appeal to this forgery. 

On this occasion, also, he asserted the Pseudo-Isidorian princi- 
ples in full, that obedience was due to all papal decrees as such, 
and demanded from all metropolitans, at their investiture with the 
pallium, an oath to this effect. Hincmar was the most learned 
canonist of the age; but so low was the general standard of scho- 
larship and of criticism at that time, that he could not expose the 
forgery. He did not deny the genuineness of the Decretals as he 
ought, but resisted their authority. Nicholas, of course, prevailed. 

But we should misunderstand Nicholas, and the men of that age, 
if we supposed that they suddenly, and by one gigantic stride, so 
enormously overleaped the eternal barriers of truth, and unaided, 
and uninfluenced by preceding generations, at once completed, 
like Satan and his workmen in Hell, the vast fabric of falsehood, 
so that at once “the ascending pile stood fixed in stately height.” 
Neither communities nor individuals become suddenly thus cor- 
rupt. The conscience of the Church had been seared as with a hot 
iron, and she had spoken lies in hypocrisy, long before Nicholas. 
These portentous results were but the mature fruit of seed early 
sown, and plants assiduously cultivated, from almost the earliest 
ages of the Church. One whocomes fresh from the pure morality 
of the New Testament, consigning all liars to the lake of fire, finds 
it impossible to utter the feelings of shame and disappointment 
which agitate the mind, when the history of the opinions and prac- 
tices of the early ages on the subject of pious frauds is first unfold- 
ed. When, however, the power of these first emotions has some- 
what subsided, and he attempts to take a philosophical view of the 
facts, he finds in depraved human nature a deep foundation for such 
frauds ; and soon discovers that a propensity to them is not limited 
to the Romish church, but that even in the Protestant world there 
is a constant temptation to fall into them. For amore full illustra- 
tion of this dangerous tendency, we refer to an able essay of Arch- 
bishop Whately, on Pious Frauds, in his work entitled, “‘ The 
Errors of Romanism traced to their origin in Human Nature.” , 

We shall, therefore, proceed to speak of the general nature of 
pious fraud; the early introduction of it into the Christian 
Church ; of its pernicious effects in the earlier ages, upon the litera- 
ture and history of the Christian body; its most perfect develop- 
ment in the forged Decretals, in the frauds of Baronius, Bellar- 
mine, and others; the subsequent power and state of the system 
among the Romanists ; and finally among the Puseyites. In a 
field so extensive, only a general sketch can be expected ina 
brief essay. 

Pious frauds, as defined by Whately, are “ those which any one 
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employs and justifies to himself, as conducing, according to his 
view, to the defence or promotion of true religion.” ‘ There is, 
in such conduct,” he remarks, “a union of sincerity and insince- 
rity—of conscientiousness in respect to the end, and unscrupulous 
dishonesty as to the means; for without one of these there could 
be no fraud, and without the other, it could, in no sense, be termed 
a pious fraud.” 

It is, therefore, only a specific case under the general diabolical 
maxim, that the end sanctifies the means—a doctrine which God 
has emphatically condemned, by declaring that the damnation is 
just, of all who teach, Let us do evil that good may come. 

Yet is it not still an oft-disputed question among us, whether a 
lie is in any case justifiable? E. g. is it right to lie toa highwayman, 
in order to save our money, or our life? So, too, the question may 
be raised, was it not right for Rahab to save the spies by a lie; 
and for Jael to deceive Barak, the enemy of the Jews, in order to 
destroy him? It may be asked did not Samuel deceive, when he 
said, I am come to sacrifice to the Lord, when yet his real and 
main end was to anoint David as king? Yet God directed him so 
to do. 

We refer to these things to show that if the early Christians 
were tempted to use pious frauds, there were materials enough of 
easy self-deception at hand. And if any one will look at the 
temptation in advocating a great and good cause, even at this day, 
to select and state only facts adapted to excite the public mind, 
and produce liberality, and to slur over unfavorable facts, he will 
see how easy it is to be led to overstate, or falsely to color facts, 
or to suppress what truly belongs to a full presentation of the sub- 
ject considered. 

In addition to the case of temptation which we have stated, 
Whately supposes eight cases more, in which, even among Protes- 
tants, there might be a temptation to employ pious fraud. And 
even these he specifies, not as exhausting the cases, but as illus- 
trating the extent and power of the temptation. He refers also to the 
heathen legislators and philosophers, who encouraged or connived 
at a system of mythology, which they disbelieved, in order that 
they might, through fear of the wrath of the gods and of Tartarus, 
and the hope of Elysium, keep the populace in order. Their 
statesmen deluded and overawed the populace with oracles and 
prodigies, just as the priests of the Romi-h and Greek Churches 
have, with false miracles and revelations. The present use of 
fraud and forgeries to gain important political ends, or to save the 
country, we need but advert to as of the same general kind. And 
many, even now, attempt to use similar influences in governing 
children. 

Also he remarks, that when the process has once commenced, 
and some falsehood has been wrought into a system regarded as 
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in the main sound, there is a temptation to tolerate it, through 
fear of greater evil in destroying reverence for the whole system, 
or of losing influence in assailing it. We thought it necessary to 
take this general view, before coming to exhibit the development 
of these principles in the primitive church. 

The mass on whom Christianity operated, had been already de- 
graded by such maxims and practices, in the Pagan world; and 
they were not thoroughly and in a moment piitgel of their pollu- 
tions, when they became Christians. Moreover, a higher power 
of fraud prepared through them the way for results of which they 
little dreamed, when they began their work of promoting truth by 
the use of fraud. Let us now consider the early introduction into 
the church of the system of pious frauds. 

Mosheim states ' that the Platonists and Pythagoreans deemed it 
not only lawful, but commendable, to deceive and to lie for the 
sake of truth and piety. The Jews, in Egypt, learned from them 
this sentiment even before the days of Christ. From both, this 
vice early spread among Christians. Books were forged under 
the names of eminent men; also the Sibylline verses were fabri- 
cated by some Christian, in order to bring idolaters to believe in 
Christianity. The Pagans were indignant at this forgery, which 
they ascribed to Christians.2 He dis tells us* that a similar 
mode of argument was used by Origen and Tertullian. From 
such principles came the forged Apostolic Canons ard Constitu- 
tions; the Recognitions of Clement; the works of Dionysius the 
Areopagite, in the fourth and fifth centuries. The system of pious 
frauds was adopted even by Ambrose, Hilary, Augustine, Gregory 
Nazianzen, Jerome, and Sulpitius Severus, in vita S. Martin. 
Thus was ‘he way prepared by Satan, for the deepest delusions 
of the middle ages. 

Gieseler * gives passages from Jerome and John Cassian, in which 
the principles of the system are unfolded. The same fathers who 
thus wrote and practised, ascribed accommodation to Jesus and 
the Apostles. Carsian argues its lawfulness from the case of Ra- 
hab and of Delilah. Though they used lies, they were aiming at 
great and good ends. Gieseler tells us,’ speaking of spurious 
writings up to A. D. 200, that their purpose was to encourage the 
persecuted, to convince the unbelieving, and to give the sanction 
of antiquity to certain opinions. 

For such ends, old spurious writings of the Jews were interpo- 
lated ; e. g. the Book of Enoch; the Fourth book of Ezra. Others 
were forged, e. g. the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs; the 
Ascension of Isaiah; the Shepherd of Hermas; the books of Hys- 
taspes; the Acts of Pilate; the Sibylline prophecies, &c. All of 
these are designed to promote Millennarian views. 

Waddington ® traces many of the forgeries in the names of 


' Cent. ii., vol. 1, p. 130. 2See Origen contra Celsum. 3p. 183, Cent. 3, 184. 
41, p. 298. Si, p. 298. 6p, 54, 55. 
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Apostles and Fathers, to an imitation of pagan philosophers, who, 
without attempting delusion, introduced ancient worthies as utter- 
ing their own opinions. Christianity, too, he tells us, was then in 
the hand: of Greeks and Africans, to whom our maxims of morality 
were not known. ‘ We shall never,” says he, ‘do justice to the 
history of our religion, unless we continually bear in mind the low 
condition of society and mor: ls, existing among the people to 
whom it was first delivered.” 

Some of the passages adduced by Gieseler, we will translate. 
Jerome (Epist. 30 al. 50,ad Pammachium) thus defends the pro- 
priety of lying in certain cases: “It is one thing to write contro- 
versially, another didactically, or dogmatically (jvuvaorxws, doy- 
warom:). In the former, the controversy is not restricted by fixed 
principles ; and he who is replying to an antagonist, may state 
now one thing, now another; may argue as he pleases; may 
declare one thing, but act on the opposite supposition ; may pre- 
tend to show bread (as the saying is) when he has in his hands 
nothing but a stone.” ‘‘ But in the second kind of writing, open- 
hearted frankness, and if I may so say, candor and ingenuous- 
ness are necessary.” 

For evidence that they were disposed to allow far too great a lati- 
tude of accommodation (%xovoue) , attributing it in the same extent 
to Jesus and the Apostles, see Suicer s. v. ovyxaruSuor;—T. IL., 
p- 1067. 

In this way, Jerome wished to explain the passage, Gal. 2: 11, 
seq. ; but was opposed by Augustine, whose principles were raore 
strict.‘ Chrysostom, de sacerdotio, I. 5, lays down very questiona- 
ble principles concerning the lawfulness of deception in certain 
cases. He was followed in this, by his pupil, John Cassian, Coll. 
XVII., 8 seq. e.g. cap. 17:—*“* Therefore, we ought to regard and 
use falsehood, as if it were of the nature of hellebore, which, if 
taken when threatened by a deadly disease, is salutary; but if 
without the necessity caused by such danger, results in immediate 
death. For God not merely investigates and judges our words and 
actions, but also regards our purpose and intention. But if he sees 
that anything has been done or promised, by any one, for the sake 
of eternal salvation, and with that perception of results which pro- 
ceeds from divine contemplation, although it appears to men 
shameless and unjust, yet he, regarding the interior piety of the 
heart, will consider in his decision, not the sound of the words, but 
the purpose of the will; for the end of an undertaking, and the dis- 
position of the agent, are to be considered. In this way some, as has 
been remarked before, have been able to secure justification by 
lying (e. g. Rahab, Jos. 2:) and others, by telling the truth, have 
incurred the penalty of eternal death. (Delilah, Judg. 16.)” 


! See his writings, de Mendacio; and contra Mendacium. See correspondence on 
this point between them, Epist. Hieron. Ep. 65, 67-73, 76. 
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Yet at this time they tithed mint, anise, andcummin. The neglect 
of ecclesiastical forms was a great crime. All oaths, the taking of 
interest, self-defence, capital punishments, and second marriages, 
were reckoned as crimes. In comparison with the violation of mere 
ceremonial laws, a disregard of the weightier matters of truth and 
justice were deemed venial offences, or even virtues, if meant for 
good ends. Hence, we can see how men could come to such a 
state of mental delusion, as to perpetrate for good ends the 
abominable imposition of the invention of the cross. Hence, 
we can see how far Ambrose could conspire with a butcher, 
to hide bones and blood under the pavement of his church, 
and then pretend to be informed by a special revelation, that 
the relics of the martyrs Protasius and Gervasius, of whom no 
one had ever heard before, were hid there. And that he should 
dig them up, and prepare for them a shrine, and transfer their re- 
mains to it with the solemn mockery of prayer and preaching ; 
and that miracles of healing should be wrought by these remains ; 
and that the bones and blood should be sold for a great price. 
Was not the end a good one? Was it not important that the 
church of Milan should have influence and wealth? Are not 
these the means of doing good? But, alas! she had no martyrs. 
Hence, there could be no shrine, no saint-worship, no miracles of 
healing, no casting out of devils, and, above all, no precious gifts. 
Why, then, should there not be an invention of martyrs, as well as 
an invention of the cross? To be sure, if it were to be found out, 
it might seem a shameless fraud to man; but God would judge in 
view not of the words, but of the purpose of the heart. 

Hence, too, the working of false miracles for a good end, admit- 
ted of an easy justification, and no less the forging of saints, and the 
ascription to real saints of miracles which they never wrought. 
Hence, the deluge of saints’ lives and miracles with which the 
world was flooded, and the Romish world still is flooded; for in 
Alban Butler, these forged saints keep their place even to this day. 
Hence, too, we find in leading men, both in the Latin and Greek 
churches, shameless lying for any ends that interested men could 
convince themselves were good ends. 

The celebrated Photius, no doubt, regarded it as of great impor- 
tance, that he should be Patriarch of Constantinople, for the glory 
of God and the good of the Church. Hence, he did not hesitate 
to give to the Emperor a letter in the name of Ignatius, severely 
censuring the Emperor, and another in the name of the Pope, in 
favor of Photius, which Eustralius, arriving at Constantinople in 
the habit of a monk, had delivered to him. And yet there is no 
reason to doubt that he had caused these letters to be forged, in 
order to get Ignatius, whom the Pope declared to be the true patri- 
arch, out of the way. Lotharius (or Bishop Adventinus of Mentz 
for him) did not hesitate to forge the tale that he was married 
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to Waldrada when young, by the command of the Emperor 
Lotharius, his father, and was afterwards forced by Count Her- 
bert to marry his sister; and Bishop Adventinus related it as a 
fact in the counsel of Aix-la-Chapelle. He also wrote for hima 
lying letter to the Pope, and finally lied to excuse himself to the 
Pope. 

When we meet with such things in the leading characters of the 
nominal church ; when we find in Gregory the Seventh, a system 
of deliberate lying, adapted and designed to reduce the world to 
one vast feudal monarchy, of which he should be the head, arid 
the kings of the earth his vassals ; instead of feeling that we are in 
the kingdom of God, we seem to be involved in the deepest gloom 
of hell itself, and are, for a moment, overwhelmed with horror and 
amazement. But when we trace the system to its origin, we see 
that a single key is enough to open the bottomless pit. And as 
we read the corrupt maxims of some of the leading doctors of the 
Church, we seem to see a star fall from heaven to earth, and take 
the key of the bottomless pit and open it, and to behold the smoke 
as of a great furnace, arising from the pit, till the sun and the air are 
darkened by reason of the smoke of the pit. Never was there sucha 
lesson, as it regards the danger of tampering with the truth, even in 
the least degree, as may be read in the history of the Church. Let 
us look at the pernicious effects of the system of pious frauds on 
the literature and moral condition of earlier and of subsequent 
ages. Waddington, speaking of the literary forgeries that cor- 
rupted and disgraced the Ante-Nicene Church, says, ‘* Their im- 
mediate effect was exceedingly injurious.”” We will hint at some 
of their effects. 

1. They tended to disgrace the moral character of the age, by 
the circulation of degrading materials of thought. The truths of 
God’s word are pure, simple, elevating. The devil might well 
exult to see the people of God neglecting such heavenly food, and 
turning away to feed on false gospels, sibylline oracles, spurious 
saints’ lives, and degraded and degrading acts and decisions of the 
Apostles. 

2. They have immeasurably injured the interests of all subse- 
quent ages. The welfare of all ages is involved in the correctness 
of the historical and literary documents of the early ages. No- 
where is historical truth more important, and yet, through the 
influence of the system of pious frauds, nowhere is it harder 
to be discerned. The decision of whole controversies is pre- 
vented by the doubtful state of early documents. To illustrate 
this, it is sufficient to refer to the interminable controversies as to 
what Ignatius actually said concerning bishops. We know that 
his letters have been more or less interpolated for purposes of 
pious frauds ; but who can tell how much? By this uncertainty, 
whole controversies are kept alive, that otherwise would easily be 
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settled. Let any one read Binius, Baronius, and Bellarmine, and 
then try to strike out all that is spurious and forged in their writ- 
ings, and he will find himself in a labyrinth at once. 

3. The earlier forgeries furnished principles and precedents for 
worse deeds. And very soon the lowest depths were reached by 
men speaking lies in hypocrisy, and having their consciences 
seared as with a hot iron. Bad as are the forged Decretals, they 
are no worse, except in extent, than many preceding forgeries. 
Nothing can be worse than the attempts by Popes Zosimus and 
Celestine to palm off the canons of Sardica as those of Nice, be- 
cause the Council of Nice was an cecumenical council, and that of 
Sardica was not. 

4. It provokes God to abandon the church, and thus produces 
strong delusion to believe a lie. Whately well says, that how far 
any one who propagates a lie may be himself deceived, or may 
be guilty of pious fraud, and how far a fraud is a pious fraud, God 
only knows. Probably most have begun in wilful deceit, and 
advanced towards superstitious belief. Those who report a lie 
often believe it. The curse on those who do not love truth, is 
strong delusion to believe a lie. ‘Thus a man, intent on an end, 
may first deceive himself into a belief that it is a good end, and 
then that it is right to lie to gain it, and finally that the lie is a 
truth. Many are conscientious in the sense that they have led 
their conscience to approve the purposes of the will, and not that 
their conscience has led their will to form its purposes. They 
persevere in wrong till they convince themselves that it is right. 

Let us now consider the most perfect development of this system, 
in the forged Decretals. 

The ultimate result of them was twofold; to concentrate the 
bishops around the Pope and subject them to his authority, and to 
raise the ecclesiastical above the civil power. 

To accomplish this, they seemed to propose to defend the 
bishops against the tyranny of their own metropolitans, and of 
their civil rulers. Before the papal despotism was established, 
bishops were tried and judged by the bishops of a metropolitan 
province, under their metropolitan, and without avpeal to the 
Pope. Ofcourse they were liable to injustice; and if the metro- 
politan were imperious and haughty, as was often the case, they 
were to expect often to experience it. Hence very likely the origin 
of the canons of the Council of Sardica. But as these only author- 
ized the Pope to command a new trial in the province, the main 
and ultimate power was, after all, not in the Pope, but in the metro- 
politan. But to remove the case to the court of Rome, and to put 
the power of a final decision into the hands of the Pope, would 
effectually break down the power of the metropolitans. And if 
at any time they were guilty of abusing that power, it would create 
in the bishops a wish to see it done. In like manner bishops 
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might wish a defence of their spiritual power against their 
kings. 

Things were tending in this direction when the forged Decretals 
made their appearance. ‘They purport to be decretal letters, 
written by the early Popes, from Clement downwards to Gregory 
the Great. They were published ina collection with other canons. 
This collection of canons and decretals, in the name of St. Isidore, 
consisted of three parts : 

1. Fifty-nine Pseudo-Isidorian decretals, besides two from Cle- 
ment to James, already in existence, going down to Melchiades. , 

2. Canons of Councils, chiefly genuine Isidorian. 

3. Thirty-five Pseudo-Isidorian, mixed with genuine epistles 
from Sylvester to Gregory the Great. 

The bishops universally received them. They were like the 
horse who was so intent on conquering the stag, that he took the 
bridle into his mouth from the man, and the saddle upon his back, 
and allowed him to mount, and was from that time a slave. ‘The 
Pope conquered the metropolitans, through the bishops; and as 
soon as he had done this, the bishops were, ipso facto, enslaved. 
These Decretals seemed to favor the patriarchs; and yet subjected 
them to the Pope’s authority to act in his name. All that was 
taken from the metropolitans fell finally to the Papal See. 

But the Decretals had been preceded by other forgeries no less 
gross. ‘The donation of Constantine was promulgated in the time 
of Adrian the First; and was based on, and connected with, a 
fabulous narrative of the baptism and cure of Constantine of the 
leprosy, at Rome by Pope Sylvester. In token of gratitude, Con- 
stantine withdrew from Rome and founded Constantinople, and 

ve to the Pope, Rome, Italy, and the provinces of the West. 

The history and decrees of a Council that never met, were also 
forged. It was said to have been held at Rome in the days of 
Sylvester; the aim and result of it was to exalt the power of the 
Pope. 

Whoever will, may find all of these precious documents in the 
history of councils by Binius, published even after Calvin and 
others had exposed the forgeries of the Decretals, under the 
sanction of the Pope, and defended by Binius. Indeed the Papacy 
held on to them till they were irresistibly wrung from its un- 
willing grasp. 

The influence and effects of these Decretals are thus set forth by 
the learned civilian Daunou, a Roman Catholic: ‘So early as 
the end of the eighth century, the Decretals of Isidore had planted 
the germs of pontifical omnipotence. Gratian gathered the fruit of 
these germs, and made them still more fruitful ; the court of Rome 
being represented as the source of all irrefragable decision, as the 
universal tribunal, which decided all differences, dissipated all 
doubts, cleared up all difficulties. She was consulted from all 
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quarters by metropolitans, by bishops, by chapters, by abbeys, by 
monks, by lords, by princes even, and by the untitled faithful. 
There was no limit to the pontifical correspondence, but such as 
was imposed by the tardiness of the means of communication. 
The affluence of questions multiplied bulls, briefs, epistles ; and 
from those fictitious decretals ascribed to the Popes of the first ages, 
there sprang up and multiplied, from the time of Eugene III., thou- 
sands of responses and decrees, which were but too authentic. All 
affairs, religious, civil, judiciary, domestic, then were more or less 
embarrassed by pretended connexions with the spiritual power. 
General interests, local controversies, individual quarrels, al! went 
in the last resort, and sometimes in the first instance, to the Pope ; 
and the court of Rome acquired this influence over the details of 
human life (if we may so speak), which is of all others the most 
formidable, precisely because each of its effects, isolated from the 
others, appeared to be of nu great consequence. Isidore and Gra- 
tian transformed the Pope intoa universal administrator.” 

The agency of Gratian in this matter, to which Daunou here 
refers, was in brief this: In 1152, he compiled a collection of 
canons, commonly designated as ‘‘ the Decree of Gratian.” It was 
called by him, the concord of discordant canons (concordantia dis- 
cordantium canonum). The study of the civil law had just been 
revived in Italy, by the discovery of the Pandects of Justinian. 
But, as the ecclesiastical power was fast gaining the ascendency 
over the civil power, a similar thesaurus of the principles of eccle- 
siastical Jaw was needed. Such the Decree of Gratian became. 
It is divided into three parts—one devoted to principles and eccle- 
siastical persons ; the second to judgments; the third to things. 

Of its character as a code, Daunou thus speaks: “ Repetitions, 
impertinences, disorder, errors in proper names, mistakes in quo- 
tations are the least faults of the compiler. Mutilated passages, 
chimerical canons, false decretals, all sorts of lies, abound in this 
monstrous production. Its success was only the more rapid on that 
account. It was explained in the schools, cited in the tribunals, 
and invoked in treaties. It had almost become the public law of 
Europe, when the return of light dissipated by slow degrees the 
gross imposture. By it the clergy were held not to be amenable 
to answer in the secular tribunals ; the civil powers were subjected 
to ecclesiastical supremacy ; the state of persons, or the acts which 
determine it, were regulated, validated, or annulled absolutely, 
by the canons and the clergy; the papal power was enfranchised 
from all restrictions; the sanction of all laws of the Church was 
ascribed to the Holy See, that See itself being independent of the 
laws published and confirmed by itself.” 

By whom Gratian was employed to perform this work, the facts 
just stated sufficiently show. He was but a tool of the papacy. 
Through him the Man of Sin erected his throne, by reducing the 
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forged Decretals to a legal system. _ A translation of a few passa- 
ges from Gratian will give a clear idea of the prevailing spirit of 
the work. He is teaching the doctrine that the Pope is not of 
necessity subject even to his own laws, and that if he submits to 
them, it is only by a voluntary humiliation, by way of example to 
others. 

** As Christ, the Lord of the Sabbath, and of the law, submitted 
himself to the Jaw of the Sabbath, so the pontiffs in the seat of su- 
premacy, manifest reverence for the canons established either by 
themselves, or by others authorized by them, and by humbling 
themselves to obey them, they augment their authority, so that they 
may present them to others as their supreme law.” Again: 
** Sometimes, either by new enactments, or definitions, or by con- 
travening the canons, they proclaim themselves Lords, and cre- 
ators of the laws.”” Again: ‘ Upon others is imposed the neces- 
sity of obedience to the canons ; but it has been made manifest that 
in the chief pontiffs there is an authority to obey at their pleasure ; 
so that by observing their own decrees, they may show to others that 
they are not to be contemned: this they do after the example of 
Christ, who himself observed as an example, and that he might 
thus sanctify them, those sacraments, the observance of which he 
enjoined upon his church.” 

Here we see the roots of those highest claims of papal omnipo- 
tence, and of dispensing above right, and contrary to right, which 
subsequent canonists carried to a still more blasphemous extreme— 
exalting the Pope not only to an equality with God, but above all 
that is called God, or is worshipped. 

All these principles, first drawn from the fountain of the forged 
Decretals, still slumber in the canon law, like a sword returned for 
a time to its sheath, or like the retracted and hidden claws of a 
tiger. But let the state of the nation be so changed, and circum- 
stances so favor that it can be done, and the sword will be again 
unsheathed, and the pontifical tiger will again rend the subjugated 
nations with his claws. 

To translate long passages from these forged Decretals would be 
tiresome alike to the translator and tothe reader. To forma con- 
ception of their matter and style, we need only to suppose an ec- 
clesiastic capable of writing in the Latin style of the middle ages, 
first raising the inquiry what is needed to exalt the eeclesiastical 
power entirely above the civil, and finally to concentrate all power 
in the Pope, and then writing all that he could conceive of, to his 
heart’s content, in the name of the ancient popes. A few speci- 
mens must suffice. Hear how, in the first epistle of Pius, A. D. 
147, the bishops are defended against lay influence :—“ Let not 
the sheep censure their shepherd, nor the laity accuse a bishop, 
nor the populace reprehend him; since the disciple is not above 
his lord, nor the servant above his master. But the bishops are to 
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be judged by God, who has chosen them as hiseyes)s * * * 
Of this the master has given an example when he drove from 
the temple the buying and selling priests, by himself and not by 
another.” The judgment of God on bishops is, of course, to be 
exercised through the Pope. Hence the forger tells us, through 
Zephyrinus, A. D. 208, Ep. 1, “‘ Let not the Patriarchs or Pri- 
mates who try an accused bishop, pass a definite sentence till it 
has been sanctioned by apostolic, i. e. papal authority.” He 
then proceeds to give rules as to accusers, witnesses, and the trial, 
and then concludes, ‘¢ Let the ultimate determination of his case 
be brought to the apostolic seat that there it may be issued. Nor 
let it be finally determined before it is sanctioned by the authorit 
of the pontiff, as was ordained by the Apostles or their successors.” 
We notice here, as through all of these forgeries, a constant repeti- 
tion, and superabundant fulness, as if the writer were determined 
to make assurance doubly sure, in all things relating to the papal 
authority. 

To concentrate all power at Rome, we find passages like this :— 
‘¢ The Roman Church through the merits of Peter, consecrated by 
the word of the Lord, and sustained by the authority of the holy 
fathers, holds the primacy among all the other churches. To her 
the highest concerns, trials, and complaints of bishops, and also 
the important interests of all churches are to be referred, as to the 
head.””: 

Again, Zephyrinus, Ep. 1, says:—* All, and especially the 
oppressed, must have recourse to the Roman Church, and appeal 
to her as to a mother, that they may be nourished by her breasts, 
and defended by her authority, and delivered from their oppres- 
sions. For the mother neither can nor ought to forget her child.”’ 

One great object of these forgeries is to give authority to papal 
decrees, as such, investing them with the power of laws, thus 
making the Pope an independent legislator and an absolute des- 
pot. Hence the forger in the name of Damasus, Ep. 4, says :— 
*¢ All the Deeretals, and the statutes of all our predecessors, which 
have been promulgated concerning the ecclesiastical orders, and 
the discipline of the canons, it is our pleasure and decree that you 
and all bishops and priests shall observe, so that if any one shall 
infringe them, let him know that it is an unpardonable offence.”’ 

The direct result of all this was to exalt the canons of the Pope 
to an equality with the canons of general councils. Hence in the 
_canon law both kinds are mixed up indiscriminately, and, as 
Daunou weil remarks, the forged Decretals became the source 
and model of innumerable and genuine papal Decretals in subse- 
quentages. Indeed these lying forgeries have been so thoroughly 
digested and absorbed into the system of the canon law, that to this 
day they constitute its vital principles, its very life’s blood. 


! Vigilius, Ep. ad Profuturum. 
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At the hazard of being tedious, we will give a few more extracts 
from these forgeries, showing in what manner, by impudent and 
reiterated assertions, the power of the papacy was established. 
The forger in the name of Damasus, Ep. 6, says :—“ It is lawful 
for the metropolitans, with their provincial bishops, to investigate 
the causes of the bishops and other weighty ecclesiastical matters, 
provided the bishops are all present and agree ; but to define and 
decide definitely on such points, or to condemn bishops without 
the authority of this seat, is not lawful ; for all, if it be necessary, 
ought to appeal to it, and be sustained by its authority. For, as 
you know, it is not Catholic to convene a synod without its sanc- 
tion. 

The conduct of Hincmar in deposing Rothade, to which we 
have before adverted, shows plainly that he, though a learned 
canonist, had admitted no such principles as these. But when 
Nicholas encountered him, nullified his proceedings, and restored 
Rothade, he fell back upon these and similar passages of the forged 
Decretals for his defence, and certaiuly nothing could be better 
fitted to accomplish his purposes. It seems as if this passage had 
been forged with Satanic foresight for the very case in hand. Nor 
is it to be wondered at, that Nicholas exerted himself to the utter- 
most to give authority to a system by which he was invested with 
such absolute power. 

In the Decretum of Gratian, the forged ma‘erials were mixed up 
with the old and genuine canon law, for the sake of hiding the 
cheat. In his endeavors to reconcile the discordancies thus pro- 
duced, Gratian, of course, decided in favor of the new Papal law, 
And as during the subsequent study of the canon law, new con- 
tradictions came to light, the Popes gave new decisions, deciding, 
of course, in accordance with the principles of the forged Decretals. 
As these new decretals multiplied, it became necessary to reduce 
them to system. Hence in 1234, Gregory IX. employed the Do- 
minican Raimund da Pennafort, to compile a new collection of 
decretals in five books, almost entirely composed of later decretals, 
and in accordance with the spirit of the forged Decretals. To this 
Boniface VIII. added a sixth book, in five parts. To these, five 
books of Clementine Constitutions, by Clement V., were added, 
and also certain Extravagantes of John XXII. and five books of 
Extravagantes Communes. Such was the spirit, such the origin, 
and such the progress and completion of the canon law. The 
leaven of the old canon law, retained in the Decretum of Gratian, 
so far as it was inconsistent with the new law, was purged out, 
and the papacy was placed on the basis on which it has since 
stood even to this day. 

It is indeed a specimen of lying and forgery on a sublime scale ; 
and when we see all Christendom trembling before the frown of 
the Pope, and the intellect of all Europe engaged in studying and 
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commenting on this law, then we see completed the highest and 
most astounding result of the forged literature of the middle ages. 
The little fountain-head of pious fraud, which broke out in the early 
ages, has given rise to a mighty river, emptying itself into a bound- 
less ocean of unfathomable delusion and fraud. 

How great the influence of these forgeries has been, may be 
learned from the confessions even of candid Roman Catholics. 
The testimony of Daunou has been given. Henry, though not so 
severe, is no less explicit in testifying to their pernicious influence 
on the Church. With him coincides Bossuet; and the celebrated 
Charles Butler, in a brief account of the Roman and the canon law, 
in an appendix to his life of the Chancellor D’ Aguesseau, does not 
hesitate to say, ‘‘ To the compilations of Isidore and Gratian, one 
of the greatest misfortunes of the Church, the claim of the Popes to 
temporal power by divine right, may, in some measure, be attribut- 
ed. That a claim so unfounded and so impious, so detrimental to 
religion, and so hostile to the peace of the world, should have been 
i is strange—stranger yet is the success it met with.” 

It is no less strange that so intelligent a man could not discover 
that all the remaining claims of the Pope are alike unfounded and 
wy detrimental to religion, and hostile to the peace of the 
world. 

To give some idea of the donation of Constantine, we transcribe 
a few sentences. ‘The Emperor Constantine is introduced as 
saying :—‘‘ We ascribe to the See of Peter all dignity, all glory, 
all imperial power. Besides, we give to Sylvester and his suc- 
cessors, our palace of Lateran, which is beyond question the most 
beautiful palace on earth ; we give him our crown, our mitre, our 
diadem, and all our imperial vestments, we remit to him the im- 
perial dignity. We give asa pure gift, to the holy pontiff, the 
city of Rome, and all the Western cities of Italy, as well as the 
Western cities of other countries. In order to give place to him, 
we yield our dominion over all these provinces, by removing the 
seat of our empire to Byzantium, considering that it is not right 
that a terrestrial emperor should preserve the east power, where 
God hath established the head of religion.” For centuries a 
miserably forged document like this, had the force of law! 

In view of such facts it is that Gibbon severely, but justly 
remarks, that the Vatican and Lateran were an arsenal and manu- 
factory, which, according to the occasion, have produced or con- 
cealed a various collection of false or genuine, or corrupt, or sus- 
picious acts, as they tended to promote the interests of the Ro- 
mish Church. Before the end of the eighth century, some aposto- 
lical scribe, perhaps the notorious Isidore, composed the Decretals, 
and the Donation of Constantine, the two magic pillars of the spi- 
ritual and temporal monarchy of the Popes.’ ‘This humble 
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title ‘ peccator,’ was ignorantly, but aptly turned into ‘ mercator? 
—his merchandize was ited profitable—a few sheets of paper 
were sold for much wealth and power.” ‘ The edifice has sub- 
sisted after the foundations have been undermined.” ! 

To form any adequate idea of these abominable and blasphe- 
mous forgeries, they must be read. They are written in an as- 
sumed style of conscientious sanctity. ‘Their authors pretend to 
be watchmen for souls, accountable to God for their fidelity, and 
the penalty of disobedience is eternal damnation. Yet the im- 
pious forgery betrays itself on every page. Of the events and 
wants of their own age, they say, and seem to know nothing. \\ uth 
the hierarchical claims of the distant future centuries they are per- 
fectly familiar. They do not know the times of their own lives, 
or pontificates, or deaths. Some date their letters before they 
were popes—some after they were dead. ‘They quote the Latin 
Vulgate long before it was made. They quote writers who, in 
their day, had not written ; laws that had not been made; coun- 
cils that had not been held; and use words, and a style of lan- 
guage, then not in existence. Nor were they ever quoted before 
the ninth century, amid controversies on which they would have 
been decisive. Such are the documents which Nicholas I. promul- 
gated in the name of God, and which for centuries ruled the world. 

Let us, in conclusion, consider the subsequent state and power 
of the system. The Church of Rome has indeed retreated from 
certain positions, from which she has been irresistibly driven. 
But never has she abandoned the practice of the system; and 
if any have seemed in her name to condemn it in principle, this 
condemnation is but a new specimen of pious fraud. She cannot 
condemn it. It is wrought into her whole history. Moreover it 
is a case of necessity to that Church to lie. Her existence de- 
pends on it. All true history is against her. Hence we see a 
constant tendency to rely on and defend forged documents, in 
Baronius, and to forge lies, in Bellarmine, as in his infamous nar- 
rative of the death of Calvin ; also, in Andrin’s Life of Calvin, 
the same course is pursued. In the same spirit, a stupendous 
enterprise was once undertaken to alter and expurgate all the 
Fathers, on the great scale. 

Hence, Platino’s History of the Lives of the —e has been 
altered and corrupted by papal scribes ; so that only the Venice 
edition, 1479, and the editions published in Holland, 1640, 1645, 
1664, are worthy of confidence. Hence we may account for the 
omission, in some editions, of the statements concerning Gregory 
VII., which De Cormenin quotes. Hence, too, the systematic 
writing of false histories, for the use of Jesuit schools; and the 
falsification of Ranke’s History of the Popes, of which he com- 
plains, and the circulation and use of such falsified copies in Je- 
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suit schools, as his. Pagi says—‘ Much has been said of the 
Popes by other historians, but very little by their own.” 

Bower adds—“ That the very little has been thought too much ; 
whence some of them, Platino in particular, have Sese made in 
all their editions since the middle of the sixteenth century, to 
speak with more reserve, and to suppress or disguise some truths 
they had formerly told.” * 

When to the influence of principles so corrupt, is added the bias 
of party rage, as in the long strifes of the Guelphs and Ghibbe- 
lines, or in the great schism, one can easily imagine the extent 
to which lying would be carried, and how much the difficulty of 
coming at the truth in many cases is augmented. As these par- 
ties fought with the sword, so, says Bower, did historians with 
more rage fight with their pens; and the same persons, especially 
the popes and emperors, are, by opposing writers, painted in very 
different colors. 

Indeed so thoroughly has this leprosy of pious lying struck 
the Romish Church, that all who are approximating to her seem 
naturally to fall into it. Of this we find a striking example in the 
English Puseyites, who are reviving the doctrine of economy, or 
accommodation, i. e. lying, so far as is necessary to keep their 
hearers from revolting from their sentiments, till they can lead 
them along, step by step, to Rome. Hence Newman’s fierce as- 
saults on Rome, as he begun his Puseyite movement, were all a 
pious fraud, according to the principles of the economical system, 
to be recanted when they had enabled him to corrupt all whom 
he could. On the same principles, Jesuits in secret may join any 
church and profess anything, in order to work in the dark for Rome. 

No maxim has ever been so constantly carried out in all ages, 
as that to lie for the Romish Church is not only no sin, but a 
virtue of the highest kind. On this principle, pious frauds are at 
this day knowingly carried on in Mexico, as described by Wadd 
Thompson, in Rome, and in other parts of the Romish world. 
Such a system under the government of God cannot last for ever ; 
but it has a great temporary power. 

For a hierarchy of priests, many of them men of education, 
and great intellectual power and learning, and trained to lie on 
system, to sustain their own corporate power and wealth, can keep 
the masses subjected to their power in Romish countries, in 
utter ignorance of the facts of history, as is universally the case; 
and by bold assertions can paralyse, to a certain extent, the power 
of history in Protestant countries. 

The bold impudence of Pope Zosimus staggered all the assem- 
bled bishops of Africa. He declared certain canons of the pro- 
vincial Council of Sardica to be canons of the Council of Nice, 
though it was held twenty years before that of Sardica. 
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The canons of Sardica were in none of the African copies of the 
Council of Nice. The African bishops proposed to send for copies 
to Constantinople, Alexandria, and Antioch. 

‘It matters not,” replied the conscious legate, ‘‘ whether or not 
those canons are to be found in your copies, or indeed in any 
other. You must know, that the canons and ordinances of Nice, 
which have been handed down to us By TRADITION, and establish- 
ed by custom, are no less binding than those that have been con- 
veyed to us by writing.”? A fine specimen of matchless impu- 
dence. But so has Rome made tradition in all ages her grand 
thesaurus of lies. 

The African Bishops would not be so deluded. They sent for 
the copies as proposed; exposed the fraud, and held up the 
Pope as a barefaced impostor. 

Bower well calls it one of the most impudent and barefaced 
impostures recorded in history; yet Bishop Kenrick has not a 
word of censure for the Pope, and tries, like Baronius and Bel- 
larmine, to gloss it over as a mistake. 

The truth is, on the principles of that Church, there was no sin 
in the lie, but merely in attempting it in so bungling a way as to 
be found out and exposed. So did Purcell, of Cincinnati, twice 
lie, and was publicly exposed. 

But multitudes of other impostures, equally gross and impudent, 
were not found out, and made the Papal power what it is; and 
the same impudent system of lying will still be pursued, for no- 
thing else can preserve it from ruin. This general view should 
not, however, lead to despair of a final victory of truth, nor to his- 
torical scepticism. Let aman look at one of our counterfeit de- 
tectors, containing scores of pages of counterfeits. He might at 
first say, it is of no avail to try to distinguish between forged and 
true bills. But with care and practice it can be done. So is it in 
history. Many forgeries have been so exposed that none dare 
now advocate them ; and notwithstanding the delusions and lies of 
the hierarchy, God has foretold under the symbol of the false pro- 
phet his doom. He shall be taken by the son of man and cast 
alive into the lake of fire burning with brimstone. 

To conclude, all Protestants are simpletons who do not judge 
Romanist ecclesiastics in view of their principles, and their past 
history. He that is simple believeth every word of such men ; but 
the prudent looketh well to his going. 

In conclusion I would say that the good of our nation requires 
a more full exposure of this subject } 0 we can now make, with 
the facts of history classified and arranged. We are contending 
with a matchless system of compacted fraud, and need to have a 
perfect understanding of it, and its principles and deeds. 
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ARTICLE VI. 
PROGNOSTICS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Pror. N. Porter, Jr., Yale College. 


“*T sarp what I thought;’? was the impatient answer of the 
fervid Rousseau, when asked wherein lay the charm of his 
writings, which were then electrifying all Europe. 

This reply not only well describes the secret of the power of 
this, and of every great writer, but it suggests the best definition 
of the word Literature—than which no word is more vaguely, 
though none, it would seem, ought to be more easily, understood. 

Literature, after the judgment and usage of not a few, is an 
amusement, a pastime, a thing of luxury and refinement. It is 
not the utterance of clear and strong thoughts, but the enuncia- 
tion of the high and mysterious fancies of certain unhappy wights, 
who deem themselves inspired to say they know not what. It is 
not the expression of honest emotions, which have been too 
strongly felt not to be uttered, but rather of exaggerated and 
sickly feelings, which have been distorted by unnatural use, or 
over-refined by foolish indulgence. Then, too, to make known 
the thoughts and feelings of a writer, something is thought to be 
necessary besides human language, condensed to its utmost vigor 
of expression, or wrought into the highest splendor of description, 
or burning with the intensest fire of feeling. Instead of this, 
there is demanded a studied prettiness of expression, a far-fetched 
nicety of conceits, and a lisping effeminacy of manner, to entitle 
a production to a place in what is, par eminence, Literature. In 
contrast with these views of the matter and form of Literature, it 
should be defined as the expression of worthy thoughts and 
feelings, in worthy language. The theme should be worthy to be 
expressed, and the expression should be worthy of the theme ; 
not only worthy to represent and convey it for the moment, but 
as a crystal shrine, to preserve and adorn it, if need be, for all 
time. 

This view of Literature is, in no sense, illiberal, unworthy, 
or utilitarian. So far from it, it is the only view that is waly 
liberal, inasmuch as it is comprehensive enough to include every- 
thing which is worthy of a place within its ample enclosure. In 
Greek Literature, it would find room for the subtle Aristotle, the 
splendid Plato, the fiery Demosthenes, no less than for Homer 
the sublimely melodious, the sad Euripides, and the sparkling 
Anacreon. In the German, it would own the “ all-crushing” Kant, 
as well as boast the all-comprehending Goethe. In the English, 
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it would call all its own, in its range from the profound and almost 
prophetic sayings of Bacon, to the tiniest song that sparkles as a 
diamond on the dark pall of Shakspeare’s tragic muse, or that 
peeps out from amid the grotesque attire of his comic genius. It 
would comprehend whatever is grave in philosophy, whatever is 
serious in theology, whatever is wise or witty in the essayist, 
whatever is splendid or touching in fiction, whatever is musical or 
majestic in poetry, whatever is lively and sparkling in the tale 
or the song provided it is true to nature and the heart of man, 
and provided, also, that it is expressed in language worthy of the 
theme. 

Nor is it low or unworthy. That view of Literature is unworthy, 
which makes her the plaything of the idler, the parasite of the 
juxurious, or the caterer for an enervated and unmanly taste ; but 
which gives her no place in the thoughts of the wise or among 
the circles of those who think and act nobly for the welfare of 
man. ‘That view only gives Literature her lawful honor, which 


makes her the companion of the truly great, and the graceful 
a to all that is of permanent worth, or deserves lasting 
ame. 

Nor is it utilitarian—coldly and severely insensible to the charms 
of beauty in style, and to the nameless graces that move in the 
bright train of genius. On the contrary, it provides for all these, 
and would do justice to them, as it secures subjects worth the 


adorning, and would make them minister in exalted services. 
The ruby burns as brightly, and the diamond flashes as splendidly, 
when they adorn the hilt of the hero, who has won the freedom 
of millions, as when they gem the jewelled plaything that 
dangles at the side of a dainty “ carpet knight.”? The pearl 
emits as serene a radiance, when it is set in the coronet of a high- 
born lady, whose virtues are her brighest jewels, as when sported 
by her flaunting maid of honor. 

It is well to assert this view of Literature on all occasions; 
but it seems to be demanded when we raise inquiries in respect 
to the Literature of a nation. A national Literature, if it have a 
distinctive character, must be the expression of the nation’s mind 
and heart. A nation, to have a Literature of its own, must, in 
that Literature, speak its mind and heart. The mere outside of 
Literature is the same with every people. ‘The difference, the 
peculiar spirit and genius of each, must come from the peculiar 
characteristics of the nation’s inner self. 

What will be the features, and what is the destiny of American 
Literature? The question is great and interesting. 

It might be thought, perhaps, that a previous question ought 
to be determined, whether there is to be such a thing as American 
Literature at all. Some have gravely doubted whether such a 
thing were possible. Others have confidently asserted that the 
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greatness of this Union was destined to be physical and commercial 
only; that the line of her eminence was to be practical alone ; 
but that in “iterature she could attain no greatness, and hope for 
no renown. With those of either opinion we are not disposed to 
argue. For ourselves, we are certain that a great people, a_peo- 
ple with a strong intellect and a strong heart, cannot but give 
expression to itself in a distinctive and commanding Literature : 
provided that it have time enough to develope itself in this direction. 
Besides, to argue the question, might spoil the theme of some 
transatlantic critic, or his stale copyist this side the ocean. To 
essay to determine it might be cruelty to some one, who might 
lack for material on which to descant in a fiery and contemptuous 
strain towards the young republic. But though we shall not 
treat the question eet y, we hope to furnish some materials 
towards its adjustment. 

First of all, we observe, that American Literature will always 
be closely entwined with the Literature of England, and can 
never be wholly independent of it. ‘The literature of this coun- 
try is no wild plant that, after pushing its way from a chance 
seed upwards in some hard and rocky soil, amid conflicts with 
torrent and wind, forces itself at last into a strong and shapely 
growth ; but it is a choice off-shoot from an old and generous tree, 
that has gore up in the English garden, of which the soil has 
been mellowed by the cultivation and protection of centuries. 
From this soil it can never be uprooted, and we desire that it may 
never be deprived of its advantages. An American, disconnect- 
ed from the English Literature, can never exist. It is absurd to 
speak of it, or to think of it. We might as well talk or dream of 
the American language. England and America must continue to 
employ the same speech. The capacities of this language will 
be developed by both countries in a similar direction. Improve- 
ments in vigor and power of speech, and in a flowing and easy 
harmony of expression, will be transmitted from the one to the other. 
Great truths illustrated by the one will be caught by the other. 
New discoveries in the spiritual world will be taken into the com- 
mon stock. Great writers in poetry and fiction will be received 
into the common ranks of those who, in the Republic of Letters, 
are ennobled by a right truly divine. Great historians and phi- 
losophers will each add so much of golden treasures to the com- 
mon wealth. On this kind of intellectual intercourse there can 
be no embargo. Non-intercourse here is impossible. The trade 
is free. America cannot refuse to be indebted to England, nor 
0 England scorn, if she would, to be taught by the daughter- 
and. 

The fact is too often lost sight of, or, at-least, is not made suf- 
ficiently prominent, that in the development of our Literature, we 
begin where other nations end—with a Literature already matured 
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to our hands—a Literature too, in some respects, the richest and 
the most splendid the world has ever seen. Of this Literature we 
cannot refuse to avail ourselves. In saying this, we confess no 
dependence, and feel no servility. ‘The treasures of this Literature 
are by inheritance ours. Shakspeare and Bacon belong to 
America as truly as to England. Our ancestors laughed and 
wept at the dramas of the one, as truly as did the fathers of the 
London cit, or the Yorkshire esquire. Milton wrote for our fa- 
thers, as truly as for the fathers of those who exclusively appro- 
priate his fame. When we claima portion of this fame, it is not 
with the feeling of slaves or of robbers, but by the right of sons. 
When we are asked, where is the American Shakspeare and the 
American Milton ?—we reply, your Shakspeare and Milton are as 
truly American as they are English. Nay, were it worth while 
to contest the point, we might show that, as far as the English 
spirit and the national character have had influence on the English 
Literature, our fathers were more English than the English them- 
selves. That which has made this Literature what it is, is not 
the Englishman’s feudal spirit, nor his honest but subservient 
loyalty, nor his gruff contempt of foreigners; but itis his love 
of truth, his jealous spirit of liberty, his attachment to home, his 
unconquered zeal in intellectual labor, his hearty manhood, and 
his high religious faith. In all these traits, we assert for ourselves 
a purer blood, and a lineage more unmixed, than can our bro- 
thers at home. We freely resign to them all claim to the proud 
and bloody Norman spirit; for this has had little to do with Lite- 
rature, except to repress and scorn it. It is the Anglo-Saxon 
element, which, in the features named, has raised English Litera- 
ture to its unrivalled eminence. The Anglo-Saxon blood is ours. 
It is in the Anglo-Saxon line that Literature is an heir-loom. Our 
fathers, on English soil, did more than their share to cherish the 
love of learning, to defend free principles, which are its vital 
air, to foster the intellectual spirit, and to favor and reward intel- 
lectual effort ; and by the best of rights do their sons claim an 
interest in the results of their toil. 

American Literature can never bear the traces of a barbarous 
or aboriginal period. The American people have never known 
such a period. They began a civilized people. They have no 
recollections from the misty past, transmitted in the wild legend 
and still wilder song. Their history is clearly mapped out to 
the eye. It lies too near them to be glorified by the imagination. 
On this account, it has been gravely said, we cannot have a na- 
tional Literature. ‘To have such a Literature, it has been argued, 
we must go back to the savage state, and bring up from thence 
the unhewn materials for the finished structure. It might as 
truly be said, that to have a national costume, we must begin 
with garments of skins; and to create a national architecture, we 
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must first dwell in the bark hut of the savage. It is true that the 
Literature of the European nations has had such beginnings, and 
has been largely affected by their influence. ‘The Moorish wars 
gave to Spanish Literature the poem of the Cid. The strifes in 
the forest and over the sea, gave to Germany the tales of the 
Niebelungen; and the heroic age of Britain is still renewed in 
England’s spirit-stirring ballads, and many a song of wondrous 
pathos and graphic power. But a Literature of this kind we can 
never have. Our beginnings as a nation are too near us, and too 
well known, to be invested with mysterious or romantic interest. 
Our heroic age was made up of battles for the principles of civil 
and religious freedom, and cannot be the subject of that high 
wrought enthusiasm which pertains to more passionate strifes. 
To make such a Literature by force; to seek to invest our early 
history with an interest it does not possess to the hearts of the 
people, is vain affectation. It is to contend against nature, who 
will be sure not only to vanquish us, but to make us the laughing 
stock of the world. It is as if one should hope to crystallize in 
an hour the granite, which is the mysterious product of an un- 
known period ; or to force into sudden life the forest that must be 
the tardy growth of centuries of years. 

But though we are thus closely allied to the English people, 
and to the English Literature, and though we cannot trace back 
our existence to a barbarous age, does it follow that we have no 
nationality—or that this nationality will not give us a Literature 
of our own? Not in the least. We have characteristics which 
are American and peculiar. To know these is our wisdom, and 
to develope them will be our strength and glory. 

The Americans are a practical people—a nation who strive to 
be formed and guided by the reality of things. They would, in 
respect to all subjects, ‘Bead and rest upon the truth. The Lite- 
rature of such a people will be eminently natural and truthful. 
It will be just in sentiment, chaste in style, life-like in its pic- 
tures of nature, faithful and true in expressing the emotions. 
No other Literature than this can find a response in the heart of 
a truthful people. . None other can be the product of those gifted 
minds, who write to be honored and read. Now we by no means 
assert that we have, as yet, produced such a Literature. It would 
be the oe of ignorance and vanity, also, to deny that we have 
grossly offended in the opposite direction. We have been de- 
uded by our own credulity, mystified by our own crudeness, 
inflated by vanity, imposed on by ignorance, and excited by pas- 
sion. But we are yet young—young enough to commit the 
follies of youth, and not too young to show distinct promise of a 
better manhood. Amid all our inconsistent and fantastic exhibi- 
tions, there is to be discerned a strong and decided shaping 
towards whatever the truth requires. We ask what is true in 
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principle, what is true in feeling, what is true in taste ; and if we 
ask with an honest desire to know, we shall be certain to receive 
an honest answer. We are disposed to be free from the preju- 
dices of place and rank; to disown the oppressive tyranny of the 
past ; to shake off the senseless maxims of mere tradition, and to 
give ourselves up to nature and man as they are. 

The best English writers too often reveal the place of their 
birth and education ; and it is well if they do not drench their 
writings through and through with the prejudices of their sect or 
party. The Tory will speak out even in the novelist and the poet. 
The Radical will give you his creed in his songs; and both ‘Tory 
and Radical will never fail to let you know that they are Eng- 
lishmen, and in a way that is not always the most agreeable. 
There is something in the air of the writer of aristocratic sympa- 
thies, which cannot be misunderstood, and there is no mistaking 
the sturdy and dogged manner of the Radical, while the allusions 
and images of both speak out the matter still more plainly. 
Now we like an intense personality in any writer; we would 
have him write from the heart. But we desire to be spared his 
prejudices, his confessions of faith, both religious and _ political, 
and the retailing of his petty spite against Is neighbors. To 
the Englishman, these matters constitute the man; especially is 
his rank in society of supreme significance. To us, except in the 
eye of those whose heads have been turned by foreign travel, 
these are of the least importance, except as they render the man 
more wise or foolish, more accomplished orilliberal. Least of all 
are they regarded among our writers, who are great enough to 
commune with nature and with truth, in order that they may 
speak to the good sense and the good feelings of the American 
people. We are not so blind as to see no faults in our American 
democracy ; but we do most devoutly give it our thanks for break- 
ing down this absurd deference to man’s position in life; for 
teaching that the great question to be asked is, what a man is, 
and not where he is. We could tolerate with an ill-grace that 
subservience to rank, and that innate and instinctive homage to 
feudal distinctions, which cleaves to the Englishman as closely 
as his skin. We mourn over it in the suppliant, who fawns that 
he may rise, and in the ill-concealed displeasure of the man, who 
seems to scorn and defy the rank which he envies. It makes us 
sad to see that king of men, Sir Walter Scott, count the personal 
attentions of his sovereign, and that sovereign George IV., a 
brighter recompense than the homage of the myriads of hearts of 
which he had made himself the monarch, and to regard his slen- 
der imitation of the stately ancestral seats of England, with a 
more fond complacency than the proud but unseen structure of 
his own intellectual fame. It makes us melancholy to see the 
proof on every page of English Literature, that im the republic 
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of letters, the Englishman overbears the man. We trust that 
none of our writers will dishonor themselves by feeble imitations 
of examples, in themselves so pitiable; and we anticipate from 
their emancipation from these peculiar prejudices, splendid and 
far-reaching consequences. ‘These consequences will be in our 
lighter literature, playful ease, genuine humor, and the graceful 
and pleasant use of language ; in poetry, the copying of nature, 
as we see her with the eye, as we feel her in our hearts, as we 
observe her in the myriads of our happy homes, and as she forms 
our simple manners, and makes us imitate her laws of quiet sub- 
limity, in the easy, yet mighty movements of our free institutions. 
For our orators, we predict an eloquence that shall be truthful in 
point, in diction, and in fire, because it must be tested by the best of 
all tests, ‘its actual effects.”’ For those who instruct us in the 
graver matters of philosophy, we expect a severe investigation, an 
honest spirit, and a simple style; for our essayists, the charms 
of native humor, shrewdness, and grace. Noris this mere antici- 
pation. Who cannot name great American writers who have 
dared to be true to themselves, and who, by this means, have re- 
alized these characteristics which we have named. Need we 
name Franklin, Ames, Hamilton, Sedgwick, Mary Clavers, ‘H. 
B. Stowe, Hawthorne, Street, Bryant, Leggett, Webster, and a 
host besides. We say not that these have no defects, nor that 
these defects are not American ; but we aver that they have high 
merits, and that these merits are American also. The time will 
come when such merits will be more conspicuous. 

We advert to another circumstance as tending to make us true 
and natural. We are brought more and more closely in contact 
with the men, the principles, and the Literature of the great na- 
tions of Europe. Myriads of emigrants from these nations crowd 
themselves upon our shores, and crowd themselves on our ac- 
quaintance. Not a few of our cultivated writers make the tour 
of the continent, and many of them remain long enough to be- 
come accustomed to another atmosphere ; while the great writers 
of the continent are almost as well known among us in transla- 
tions, as the writers of England. A liberalizing influence must 
be the certain consequence. John Bull himself cannot resist it. 
So constant a force will make itself felt even upon him, as the 
powerful solvent will at last corrode the hardest and the most 
polished gem. We are more willing to learn than he, and shall 
wear wk, sa more gracefully, and appropriate what we learn 
more healthfully. We do not travel as does the Englishman, 
with a little England about us, of servants, and of English com- 
forts. Nor do we make a pent-house over our heads, as if to 
keep out even the atmosphere of a foreign land. Nor do we, 
when at home, repel everything we read in a foreign book, which 
does not square with our national prejudices. But whether we 
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are abroad or at home, we seek to be instructed, and are willing 
that the truth should instruct ws whencesoever it comes. The his- 
tory, the fiction, and the poetry of Germany, are not unknown or 
unfelt in their influence on our writers. Sweden is unlocking to 
us her stores, and introducing’ us to the delightful circle of her 

domestic and quiet joy. W hatever clings to us of prejudice from 
our English obstinacy, or ignorance from American narrowness, 

will readily yield to these influences. All that we can add to our 
common stock, we shall cheerfully appropriate, and doing it with 
the tact so peculiar to us as a nation, we shall be none ‘the less 
American. : 

The truth and naturalness of our Literature will make it a 
Literature for the world. Those who learn from others, do, by 
the very act of learning, secure a hearing for themselves. Be- 
sides, a truthful spirit is a humane and generous spirit, which of 
itself will win the ears and the hearts of all lands. American 
Literature will be certain to be pervaded by a kindly and humane 
spirit towards man ; and thus will it gain the sympathy of man, 
wherever he is to be found. When the Hutchinson family, a few 
months since, made the tour of England, their simple melody 
found a response in every rank in life. It made an echo for 
itself in the heart of both peer and artisan, and it was because it 
was true to nature. But their warmest and heartiest greeting was 
from the middling and working classes, who gathered about them 
with an honest enthusiasm, and made their j ourney, as it were, a 
royal progress. It was because these siniple singers were of the 
same rank in life, and were a living and speaking testimony to 
the generous spirit of the daughter Jand, that cherishes worth and 
talent wherever it finds them, and gives them room to make the 
most of themselves. American Literature, if true to itself, will 
breathe this kindly feeling towards all that live, and the nations 
shall be charmed by the warm gush of its generous affection, more 
even than by the “ native wood-notes wild” of its sweetest min- 
strels. Is it here objected that these influences will tend to 
destroy our nationality ; that by learning from others, and caring 
for others, we shall cease to be ourselves? We answer, This is 
our nationality, and let it ever be so—to be true and generous 
to others as well as to ourselves. Let it ever be our character- 
istic as a nation, that we will learn of others and be generous 
towards them. Thus, and thus only, are we true to ourselves as 
Americans, and thus shall our Literature bear the impress of our 

national spirit. 

There are peculiarities, however, which no nation can divide 
with us, and which, for a time at least, will secure to our Litera- 
ture features strikingly our own. The principles of our political 
constitution are peculiar, and our Literature may be expected to 
assert American principles. Our theory of government is in 
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direct contrast to the theories of the European States. We 
assume as an axiom the political equality of every citizen ; a 

overnment of law as upheld by the reverence of the people, as 
a esc from one embodied in a proeen ; and a government 
perpetually renewed from the original sources of power, rather 
than one transmitted by hereditary prerogative. The American 
people believe in these principles. They rejoice in their sub- 
stantial blessings. They are not feimaiie to their inconveni- 
ences ; but they know that the inconveniences of other insti- 
tutions are more numerous and intolerable. Certain of the rich, 
and the luxurious, and the travelled among us, may affect to 
be in love with aristocratic institutions, and many of the sound- 
minded may, at times, tremble for the stability of the Republic ; 
but the mania of admiring European establishments is, we believe, 
subsiding, and the general confidence in the continuance of the 
Republic is gaining strength. 

In certain respects, republican institutions are not the most 
favorable. ‘There is a splendor about a crown, a throne, and a 
royal court, that attracts and inspires. There is an elevation in 
the feeling of loyal attachment to a royal person. There are 
feelings of romantic interest, which cluster about a ruined castle, 
where knights have tilted in sport, or battled in blood ; where 
ladies have smiled as they shone in peerless beauty ; where 
prisoners have sighed in dark dungeons, and have been delivered 
by bold heroism. Such associations as these, a republic can never 
furnish ; but there are others that are purer and nobler, which, 
if they dazzle not with as brilliant and fascinating a splendor, do 
yet shine with a serener and milder radiance. ‘There is something 
sublimely venerable in the idea of the sovereign law—the collect- 
ed will of the State, upheld all the while by the consent of the 
State, and yet subjecting it to itself. There is much that is in- 
spiring in the thought that men, who are alike in the eye of God, 
should also be alike in the eye of the State. And there is in the 
view of all the substantial blessings that are everywhere diffused 
and enjoyed, an enthusiasm which grows by what it feeds on—if 
it does not break forth with so impetuous a fire as that which greets 
a royal pageant. 

Besides, in the working of free institutions there are occasions 
of the most exciting interest—occasions when Literature may 
render its most splendid services, and may afterwards hang up 
its arms, that have been battered and burnished by use, as its 
noblest trophies. Indeed, we may safely say, that the roll of 
Literature in all ages records, as its most splendid achievements, 
the productions of the mind inspired by great exigences in ex- 
citing periods ; or those of the mind when it reviews these spirit- 
stirring scenes. Nothing arouses the mind to its mightiest capaci- 
ties, nothing enables it to use language with such a supernatural 
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power and eloquence, like great occasions of this kind, both when 
they are present, and when they are reflected on. It was in such 
excitements that Demosthenes Boxe and used his eloquence ; 
that Dante and Milton lighted their wondrous fires. We believe 
no occasions can be furnished, except in a republic, equally 
splendid with those which Webster and Calhoun have turned to 
such a noble use; that no times which Burke or Erskine or Fox 
ever saw in the senate or at the bar, can surpass those which 
arouse the orator, who knows that he speaks from and to the heart 
of a thinking and an excited people, whose intellect he may hope 
to move, and whose destiny he may decide. Philosophy must 
be inspired by the magnitude of her audience, when she knows 
that she forms, for truth or error, the mind of a great nation. 
Poetry has rarely uttered strains more impassioned or spirit-stir- 
ring than those that in our day have been sung to freedom by a 
Korner and a Freiligrath. 

We believe then, that as American Literature defends and 
asserts those principles, which it is the office of the American 
people to demonstrate to man, that she will find the noblest 
themes, and the most kindling inspiration. We believe that in 
affirming these principles heartily, American writers will consult 
their dignity and strength. To appear to admire aristocratic in- 
stitutions is, for an American, a silly affectation ; nay, it argues 
ignorance, as well as imbecility. But to know the blessings of 
freedom, while we are not insensible to its dangers ; to be grateful 
for them and to defend them, is to stand swale and surely. It 
is to secure a response in every true American heart, and to call 
into life an audience eager to catch an encouraging word ; among 
the thinking patriots all the world over, who are striving to se- 
cure, each to their own land, the substantial blessings which they 
know Americans enjoy. We can hardly own those to be Ameri- 
can writers, who do not feel this to be their duty, and their dignity 
also. We have little patience with those who choose to spea 
their own private prejudices, rather than the decisions of truth 
and reason; or who prefer to address a coterie of weak admirers, 
rather than the sound sense of this happy nation. We cannot 
abide the fashion, now less common than it once was, of seeking 
to avoid inconveniences which should have been “ pardoned to 
the spirit of liberty,” by adopting the sickly cant of the lover of 
monarchy. 

We are displeased with this affectation, but we do not fear that 
it will long endure. We know our educated and thinking coun- 
trymen too well, to believe their good sense will prompt or bear 
with these un-American feelings. We hail with certain confi- 
dence, the period as near, when we shall know our blessings too 
well not to prize them; when we shall earnestly, but with no 
braggart spirit, assert them to the world; when philosopher 
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and divine, orator and essayist, poet and novelist, shall say in 
every word, nil de republica desperandum ; and with voice and 
pen shall give the widest and swiftest progress to the principles 
of intellectual and religious freedom. 

The great movements of the world call for such an assertion 
of American principles, on the part of American writers. The 
spirit of freedom is everywhere awake, not merely in the dark 
minds of the masses who know not the blessings for which they 
sigh, but in the clear and calm convictions of the thinking men 
of all lands, who well understand the nature of that freedom, for 
which they would sell their lives. In England, these convictions 
are shaping themselves into an over-mastering public opinion in 
all classes, which has made the House of Lords a pageant, and 
may make the throne a convenient and graceful fiction. In France 
it will not be cajoled out of its just demands. In Italy and Po- 
land it gathers hope. In Spain, Austria, and Russia even, it does 
not despair. Choice spirits, in all these countries, the nobly 
born, and the nobly educated, feel that Literature should be con- 
secrated to the high service of guiding and arousing their coun- 
trymen to their Sethes to themselves, and to their father-land. 
The silent influence of America is everywhere felt as an inspira- 
tion. The noiseless spectacle of the successful career of freedom 
attracts the eye of the Sons of Freedom in all lands. They 
would also hear her voice! speaking in a literature worthy of 
her fame, and they will listen, and be instructed, and charmed. 
Let this voice be worthy of the message of truth and hope which 
it bears ; let it command as with a monarch’s authority ; let it 


1 Nobly has Bryant fulfilled this obligation to be true to his country, in his lines en- 
titled “O Mother of a Mighty Race.” 


“ Aye, let them rail, those haughty ones, 
While safe thou dwellest with thy sons. 

* ° * . * 
They know not in their hate and pride 
What virtues with thy children bide ; 

How true, how good, thy graceful maids 
Make bright, like flowers, the valley shades ; 
What generous men 

Spring like thine oaks from hill and glen. 


What cordial weleomes greet the guest, 

By thy lone rivers of the West ; 

an faith is kept, and truth revered, 

And man is loved, and God is feared, 
In woodland homes, 

And where the solemn ocean foams. 


There’s freedom at thy gates, and rest 

For earth’s down-trodden and opprest ; 

A shelter for the hunted head, 

For the starved Jaborer, toil and bread— 
Power, at thy bounds, 

Stops and calls back his baffled hounds.” 
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warn as with the thunder of the Unseen, and let it charm as with 
an angel’s song, and American Literature shall be no con- 
temptible or insignificant thing. It shall be the teacher of the 
world. 

American Literature will also represent American life and man- 
ners. In doing so, it will find abundant and various themes. Our 

hysical scenery, in its wondrous diversity, and its grand features ; 
the habits of our people in social and domestic life, as diverse from 
each other, as if they were distinct nations ; their various origin, 
their local customs, furnish a field as wide and as inviting as could 
wellbedesired. The New Englander, with his noble and his laugh- 
able side ; the New Yorker, with his variety of Dutch and English 
intermixture ; the Southron, with his impetuous, yet generous 
fire; the settler of the vast valley of the West, with his life of 
adventures both merry and sad—all these furnish materials for 
description and the tale, as ample, and as unlike each other, as could 
well be conceived of. What a splendid use has more than one 
of our female writers made of the observations of her youth in 
a New England village. What agrotesque and unmatched humor 
has another drawn from the Dutch dynasty ; and how does the 
native theme surpass in spirit and force, the foreign one, in the 
hands of the same graceful and accomplished writer. What 
freshness has another given to the record of her life in the clear- 
ing and the forest; and what ample materials are yet unused, for 
genius to turn to a golden use, when it shall have the wisdom to 
look at home for its themes. 

Indeed, in respect to variety of manners, and even of physical 
characteristics of both people and country, we are a confederation 
of various and distinct nations, more truly than, politically, we are 
a union of sovereign states. We are the furthest possible from 
being alike, and from presenting, as we look at each other, the mo- 
notonous reflection of the same face eternally repeated. The 
traveller in the older states even, finds the habits of the people 
changing with every stage of his journey ; while in each motley 
and mixed assemblage that rushes in and through the newer 
settlements, there is a tale for the historian, and a scene for the 
painter. ; 

And yet, though we are thus various, we are still the same. 
Our political institutions, the levelling operation of social life 
with us, and the practical views of all, give to all these varieties 
of character, a certain family likeness, and bind us together by a 
family sympathy. Openness of manner, directness in intercourse, 
affability that is gratified to listen, as truly as to talk, an interest 
in what concerns our neighbors, with a readiness to laugh at 
everything which pleases us, are characteristics not to be mis- 


taken. 
What is more to the purpose, we not only furnish themes to 
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our writers, but we are pleased that they should make the most 
copious use of these themes. It is quite an American peculiarity, 
we believe, that we are not repelled, but rather attracted by those 
points in our fellow countrymen, which are unlike ourown. The 
three marked nations that dwell together in the British Islands, 
are bound bya very growling and ill-natured sympathy ; and though 
they may laugh at each other, it is with more heartiness than good- 
nature. Butit is not so with us. No works are so popular with 
American readers, as those which represent American life, espe- 
cially if it be life under different circumstances from those to 
which the reader is accustomed. We may challenge the work 
to be produced, which represents any American scene with spirit, 
which is not at once and widely popular, and does not command 
a ready and extensive sale. Scott and Burns are hardly cherished 
by their countrymen with a heartier sympathy, intense as their 
national feeling is, and splendid as is the genius of these favorite 
writers, than certain American writers have gained from myriads 
of their countrymen, from the fidelity with which they have 
depicted American life. Sedgwick, Hoffman, Mary Clavers, H. 
B. Stowe, Hawthorne, and the younger Dana, with others, not a 
few, are instances and proofs of this remark. And yet it is 
but recently that these themes have not been thought too home- 
spun and common-place to be worthy our writers. It is only a 
few years at most, that this vein of truly native ore has been 
wrought. The stores are rich and exhaustless, which it may 
furnish hereafter. 

American Literatute will be an earnest literature, and there- 
fore a literature of power. The American people are peculiar 
for giving themselves with their whole soul to whatever they 
take in hand. They aim to master it entirely. It is their genius 
to distance all competitors, whatever may be the odds against 
themselves. Whatever is to be known in respect to the subject, 
they are sure to learn. Whatever is to be done, they are strong- 
hearted to undertake. In commerce, in navigation, in the me- 
chanic arts, they show the genius which Burke, in his time, had 
the acuteness to see, and the candor to describe, as unsurpassed by 
‘“‘ the perseverance of Holland,” “the activity of France,” and 
‘“¢the dexterous and firm sagacity of English enterprise.” In the 
fine arts, we are beginning to show the same earnestness, and 
to win similar success. Allston and Powers are great names, 
even by the side of the greatest in Europe. The ardor of our 
youth, and the devotedness which we give to every object, will 
certainly be seen in our literature, as in every other pursuit. It 
will make our philosophers acute and exhausting, learned yet 
independent. Our historians it will teach to be men of thorough 
research, and of original and reliable judgment. It will lead the 
essayist and reviewer to master the subjects of which they treat, 
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and to speak out their thoughts with a determined purpose to 
be heard. In eloquence, it will utter thoughts that are 
true, with a force and fire which cannot be resisted. In 
poetry it will by and by produce men who, having toiled early 
and late, to master all the resources of verse, and to gather the 
spoils of all literature, shall pour out their souls in strains of 
such bewitching music and passionate energy, that the world 
shall listen and own their power. It cannot be but this will 
be the result of our national earnestness, as applied to lite- 
rature. 

An earnest literature will have peculiar excellences. It will 
not be superficial—content if it is pleasant in its air, and pointed 
in expression, like the literature of France. Nor will it be satis- 
fied with the highest activity of intellect, and the most splendid 
flights of genius ; but it will require that this activity be expend- 
ed for a or result, and genius be consecrated to an object 
equal to its splendor. A literature like the German, ingenious, 
peculiar, startling, nay, most elaborate and profound, but ex- 
hausting itself in its own activity, will not satisfy the fiery, but 
sober earnestness of the American mind. A literature with 
the faults of the English, conventional and clannish, conceited 
and dogmatic, and so far, with all its unrivalled excellences, 
weak and narrow—such a literature it will rise above, and will 
be strong in the energy of its convictions, in the intensity of its 
feelings, and in the power to give utterance to both. To what- 
ever it devotes itself, it will not only master it, but the men to 
whom it commends it, by the resistless influence of its own strong 
heart. There is a magic in earnestness, wherever it is seen and 
felt. It wakens and inspires. It kindles thought and transmits 
sympathy. A literature permeated by earnestness as a distinc- 
tive element, will be a literature of power. 

American Literature will be pervaded by a religious and a 
Christian spirit. When we speak of a literature as Christian, we 
do not intend simply, nor mainly, a literature largely made up of 
books of devotion and Theology. ‘This will be the case, it is true, 
when the people are eminently religious; but a literature may 
have much Theology, and yet very far from being Christian. Nor 
do we require that a preaching tone, alike unsuitable and affected, 
should run through its poetry and its fiction; but we do intend 
that Christian Truth should be recognised as the highest wisdom 
and the highest truth, and that the Christian Morality should be 
honored as supreme, by its own right. In such a literature, a 
specious and scoffing Infidelity will neither be avowed nor insinu- 
ated, nor will a profane and irreverent use of spiritual truths be 
allowed to point a jest, or enliven a tale; but a sober and re- 
verent recognition of the religious in man will everywhere be 
sustained, as alike courteous and dignified. There will be no 
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confounding of the obvious distinctions between virtue and vice ; 
no artful and seducing twilight diffused over rules of conduct, that 
shine out clear as the sun; there will be no innocent adulterers, 
no sentimental villains, no voluptuous, yet modest angels to fasci- 
nate and befool a generation of youth, and hand them over to the 
corruption of sensualism and crime. Its morality will be pure, but 
not obtrusive ; it will be decided, though courteous and graceful. 
Nor need it be feared that such a literature will put constraint 
upon genius. She will have all the room that she chooses—pro- 
vided that she “ overstep not the modesty of nature.” Nature on 
the one hand is not an ascetic nor a prude, nor on the other is she 
an atheist nor a harlot. 

We are sure that American Literature will be eminently a 
Christian literature, for two reasons. The Americans are, and 
ever have been, a religious people. They have been animated 
by a fervent faith in religious truth, and by a true regard for the 
Christian morality. Nothing strikes the eye of the most hasty 
traveller more obviously, than the number of churches that are 
scattered everywhere, all of which have been erected by the vo- 
luntary zeal of the people themselves. The rapidity with which 
the numerous infant settlements, that year by year rush into life, 
are supplied with religious institutions, puts to shame the tardy 
negligence with which older nations, with the spoils of ages at the 
command of the church, provide for the natural increase of a 
slow-growing population. No fact is more obvious and better 
established, than that the American people, as a people, hold the 
verities of the Christian Faith with strong and earnest conviction, 
and render an unfeigned reverence to all the manifestations of re- 
ligious feeling. A strong and deeply seated regard for morality is 
the public feeling of our countrymen. In no country is vice more 
heartily rebuked, and all outrages upon morality more offensive 
to the public feeling. But in our country, the people are eminently 
the patrons of literature. Whatever pleases them, they purchase 
and read; whatever offends them, they leave untouched. The 
writer who consults only his interest, will be slow to offend con- 
victions so sacred, and feelings so hallowed. Whatever his own 
principles may be, he will not choose to outrage those of his 
readers, by scoffing irreverence or ribald license. 

We have additional security from the fact that few of our 
writers will desire todo so. In most cases, they are of the people 
—connected with them by the ordinary intercourse of life, and 
feeling a strong sympathy with them. Their own convictions, 
and their own feelings, will in few cases allow them to utter sen- 
timents decidedly unchristian. We take still further hope from 
the fact that literature, everywhere throughout the world, is as- 
suming a higher tone, and becoming outwardly, and we believe, 
sincerely, more reverential and believing. We cannot but be con- 
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fident, therefore, that it will be the glory of American Literature, 
beginning, as it is, to take to itself a character, at so bright an era, 
that it shall be ever pure from infidel scoffing and licentious cor- 
ruption; that its truth, its freedom, and its earnestness shall be 
consecrated to the high service of giving new sanctions to the 
highest of truths, and new sacredness to the holiest of duties—the 
truths and duties which connect us with God and with the unseen 
world. 

{f “they who deny God, destroy man’s nobility,” as Lord 
Bacon affirms, then may we believe that the nation whose litera- 
ture is the most Christian, will, if equal in other points, be the no- 
blest, from this one cause ; a literature, whose philosophy shall be 
the most profound; whose eloquence shall be the most lofty; 
whose poetry shall be the tenderest and the most sublime; whose 
fiction shall be the truest to nature, and the heart of man; and of 
which the language shall be at once the most appropriate, the 
most expressive, and the nearest to inspiration. Let such be the 
surpassing, because the Christian, Literature of America. 

Such are the signs of promise, such the ample and splendid 
materials, in view of which we rest in the conclusion, that Ame- 
rican Literature will be peculiar and great. Is it suggested, that 
though there be promise, there will be no perfection; though the 
materials are abundant, that they will never be shaped into a ma- 
ture and finished literature, because of uncongenial influences and 
fatal hindrances? We ask what these hindrances are? What is 
there in the atmosphere of American institutions, and Ameriean 
society, which shall shed a withering blight upon all literary 
efforts, and prevent them from attaining to consummate excel- 
lence ? 

It may be answered that we have no “ literary estate”—no class 
permanently devoted to literature as a pursuit. We reply, what if 
we have no such class as yet; this does not forbid that one should 
be formed. Asa country, we are in our youth ; physical appliances 
and comforts were first to be cared for, and would necessarily occu- 
py our energies. We are now passing from this first period, and 
already see the beginnings of such a class, as far as we desire to 
see them. Weare of the opinion with Coleridge, that ‘ Literature 
should never be pursued as a trade;”’ but that it is far better it 
should be prosecuted in connexion with some other pursuit, that 
our leading writers may come freshly and constantly in contact 
with living men. Such a literary class may not be able to produce 
works of laborious and curious research, nor will they fill the 
bookstores with the luxuries of literary trifling ; but they will have 
an energy and freshness which shall more than compensate for 
such deficiencies, and will be saved from the one-sidedness which 
the mere man of letters cannot but acquire. Every great writer 
must have a life of his own, and in the real world, in order to be 
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really great. He must be laden with fruit, gathered with his own 
hand, and from his own experience of joy and woe, of conflict and 
victory ; and therefore, we argue good to our literature, if it is to 
have no “ Grub-street’? community to maintain—poor, envious, 
hungry, and venal. 

Not, indeed, that it is not well that men of wealth and leisure 
should give themselves to the elegancies of literature, and become 
interested in its pursuits, both as critics and authors. Let them by 
all means gather expensive libraries, and form literary circles, to 
charm by their presence, and aid by their countenance. Let the 
inen who have fairly proved their competency to make literature a 
sole employment, give to it their undivided energies. But let our 
writers, in their training at least, be found in some active pursuit, 
or some honorable station, and we augur favorably to the independ- 
ence, the power, and the individuality of our literature. 

‘¢ But literature, to flourish, must be rewarded—amply and gene- 
rously rewarded. America can furnish no noble patrons, and few 
wealthy purchasers of books.”” We confess the fact, that we have 
no noble protectors of literature; but we deny the inference. 
There may be advantages from the patronage of rank ; but there is 
certain servility and prostitution. Freedom has been found essen- 
tial to the vigorous growth of literature. An ignorant and bigoted 
censorship is its brutal foe. And so is that depressing influence, 
which the man of rank must ever exert upon the man of thought. 
An aristocracy may in the main be accomplished ; it may be libe- 
ral, it may be generous, and thoughtfully courteous towards the man 
of letters ; and yet the patron can never forget, and the patronized 
will not fail to remember, that in their relative position, conven- 
tional nobility takes precedence of the nobility of nature. If the 
man of thought meekly acquiesces in this state of things, he cannot 
but be constrained in the presence even of the most courteous of 
patrons; while through the whole intellectual atmosphere, a depress- 
ing and unnatural influence will prevail, as stifling as the choke- 
damp. Let the free thought be spoken out, that greatness of na- 
ture is not necessarily the fellow of greatness of rank, and the har- 
mony of things is disturbed. But all men of rank, even in England, 
are not courteous and refined towards those above them in genius 
and culture. The uncultured noble will now and then break 
out in offensive and insulting words, which shall chafe the proud 
yet sensitive spirit. So much for patronage. Give us rather the 
patronage of our own self-respect. Give us the inspiration of the 
thought, that with us, nothing can hinder intellect from taking the 
rank which God has marked upon her brow. 

‘¢ But writers must have purchasers, and whence are these to 
come?”? We reply—from the people. We grant that there are 
among us fewer purchasers of heavy and expensive works, than in 
older countries—fewer, who, as a thing of course, will buy a copy 
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of every book that is issued, to place upon the shelves of unread 
and ponderous libraries. The scale of rewarding literary labor is 
not as generous as it is elsewhere; and yet the case is far from 
being as bad as it might be. There is a constant and ready sale 
for all those works, which constitute the staple of literature, espe- 
cially of literature for the people. Instances might be named to 
show, that for works of scientific interest there is a greater demand 
with us than in England; that the purses of our poor scholars are 
worth more to remunerate certain authors, and of the highest order 
too, than the wealth, and taste, and rank of Great Britain. We 
have multitudes of professional men, who buy their books as regu- 
larly as they buy their bread. We have a wide and still widening 
circle of reading men in easy circumstances, who are the regular 
purchasers of all the books that are really valuable. We have 
multitudes on multitudes in whom the taste for substantial reading 
is increasing and just commencing. A successful author, whether 
of a larger or smaller work, is sure of a generous recompense. 
There are transatlantic writers, who would be eager to exchange 
the American against the English sale of their works, even at the 
American rate of paying. 

‘** But a writer must have an audience worthy of himself—he 
writes not for money as his highest stimulus, but under the inspir- 
ing feeling that he speaks to hundreds and thousands of his fellows, 
who will appreciate his efforts, and will be kindled by them to 
noble thoughts and noble deeds. Such an audience cannot be 
found in America.”—Why not in America? Because literature is 
popular with the million, shall not the thousands be excited by the 
intense activity about them, to the highest attainment possible? Be- 
cause there are myriads, who think superficially, shall not men of 
genius and enterprise be led to think profoundly, and thus bring 
others up to their own height? Intellect, in a country like ours, 
is the element of our being; we live by it—we are formed by its 
energies. All the movements of society, the great and the small, 
the political and the religious, wait on eloquence as their impulse 
and guide. Our history in the past is not a record of passive 
changes, wrought by the sluggish flood of time ; but is a succession 
of monuments of triumphs of mind over mind. Every day that we 
live, witnesses some effort of genius, shaping our destiny. There 
is no literature, the world over, in which mind has on omnipo- 
tence over mind. No country in which the wakeful and strong 
spirit can march so directly to the minds of its fellows, and mould 
them at its will, and leave upon them the impress of itself. No 
country in which forms are of so little account, and the reality of 
so much; no country in which reverence for old principles and old 
customs stands so little in the way of the truth, demonstrated and 
enforced. Hence, our literature is characterized above all the 
world beside, by its appeals to principle, and the tasking of 
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the mind to the highest efforts to influence others. Where cana 
writer ask for a higher inspiration than is furnished here? Where 
can he find one that is so noble and spirit-stirring, asthere is in the 
thought, that he has before him a multitude of wakeful men, whom 
he can approach with as little prejudice as is possible, and on 
whom he can try the utmost that argument and illustration, elo- 
re and description can accomplish? ‘The time may not be far 
distant, when the English writer shall esteem his transatlantic 
audience nobler than the one which he finds at home; when he 
shall think oftener, as he writes, of those who are to read him in 
America, than of his critics in England. 

‘¢ But there may be intellectual power, without culture of the 
highest order—there may be much mental excitement with little 
mental refinement.” We grant it, and know well that here is our 
deficiency and our danger—danger that the highest cultivation of 
language shall not be sought, and the monitions of a just taste 
shall be too little regarded by the majority of our writers and 
readers. For this cultivation time is requisite, and the general 
advance of society. This advance with us is sure, and even rapid. 
It is of ignorance and stupidity alone that it is said, that this ad- 
vance is only in things gross and physical. Everything testifies 
that it is equally rapid in all that pertains to the highest culture. 
Scholarship with us is becoming more and more profound ; accu- 
racy in minute particulars, more and more esteemed ; language is 
cultivated with a constant reference to the use of it with skill and 
effect ; and whatsoever is essential to an intellect, that shall be 
graceful in its movements, and finished in its culture, is sought 
after with greater assiduity. Criticism is becoming more and more 
rigid, and yet more truly liberal. In some quarters, it would seem 
that mere refinement had advanced so far as to be tending to 
enervation, and grace is substituted for strength. No candid and 
observant man will deny that, as the strong proportions and noble 
features of our country’s literature are more and more developed, 
they are softened and shaped by the indescribable graces of spirit- 
ual beauty. 

It might seem to be in place, to refer to the actual achievements 
of the literature of America, as an argument for what it may be 
expected to accomplish ; to look upon the past and the present, 
as signs of higher promise for the future. ‘The argument is a just 
one, and no American can ponder upon the iaiesiebe which it 
warrants, without just pride, and still more exulting hope. But 
to review our literature, would lead us aside from the theme pro- 
posed. To speak freely and fully of our great writers, asserting 
their merit, and defending them from illiberal criticism, would un- 
reasonably prolong this essay. Besides, there is less occasion for 
this argument year by year. Transatlantic critics, fiery in spirit, 
and brazen in audacity, may now and then indulge in wholesale 
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and sarcastic remarks concerning the superficial and contemptible 
character of American literature. But the generous and fair, all 
the world over, are more and more offended with such criticism, 
and are welcoming our writers to a high place in the world’s re- 
gard, with more and more deference in their manner. American 
iterature speaks for herself across the sea, and there is the less 
need that the most ardent of her defenders should speak for her. 
Our great writers in some departments of science, and even of 
letters, are already the instructors of England, and their elaborate 
works are owned as authorities. 

Two of our writers may, however, be named without invidious 
distinction, because each occupies a place so peculiarly his own. 
They are Prescott and Webster. Of these, the historian has given 
to Spain herself, the best histories of her proudest and most signi- 
ficant period, and of the conquest of one of her most important 
colonies. ‘The materials for these histories were both gathered 
from annals recorded in a foreign language, and locked up in jea- 
lous archives. ‘These ancient chronicles were not only to be de- 
ciphered from this dialect by a stranger from that new world, 
which Isabella’s favorite captain brought to light, but by that 
stranger, when denied the use of his own eyesight; in a service 
too, which more than any other, requires the keenest optics of the 
inquirer. In spite of this double disadvantage, an American 
scholar has writen two histories, which are owned, by haught 
Spain herself, to be more complete than any which she herself 
has produced ; histories, accurate in research, just and acute in 
eit sound in principle, and clothed in a clear and easy 
style. 

Of Webster, we speak not as of a man, filling all the stations to 
which he has been called, with a dignity peculiar and uniform, 
whether the keen strifes of the bar, the higher conflicts of the 
senate, or the still more exalted labors of the statesman. We 
lose sight of him as the politician or the partisan, in the brightness 
of the lustre with which he is invested as a contributor to our lite- 
rature. For if the writings of Burke are justly deemed one of the 
noblest possessions of which English literature can boast, then 
may those of Webster be enrolled upon the permanent records of 
the literature of America. We open these writings; what just 
thought displays itself in every line; what massive sense loads 
every sentence. What a sound philosophy is condensed into 
maxims that shall always last. What complete and exhausting 
hold of the subject ; what splendor of diction, now rising into lofty 
declamation, and then stooping with grace to the level march of 
some great argument—here scathing with an unsparing sarcasm, 
and there hurled in a thunder-bolt of defiance. As we trace in 
these writings the progress of his mind, we see him first rejoicing 
in the luxuriance of his youthful promise ; then in the pride of his 
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powers a mailed warrior with all his armor on; and then calm in 
the dignified and mellowed wisdom of a mind fully ripe—and in 
all his progress, we say of him, as a star of our own literature, 
what he himself has said of the greatest of our citizens—“ he is 
all—all our own”—Webster is an American. 

We name not the other stars that are now ushering in the dawn 
of American literature. They will occur tothe minds of all. But 
as we behold them, each shining with its own peculiar light, we 
say with exulting pride—“ if these be the morning stars of Ame- 
rican literature, glorious indeed shall be the rising of the Day.” 


ee 


ARTICLE VII. 


TASTE AND MORALS :—THE NECESSITY OF ASTHETIC 
CULTURE TO THE HIGHEST MORAL EXCELLENCE. 


By Pror. Henry N. Day, Western Reserve College, Ohio. 


Ir is now a century since Baumgarten gave reality, by giving a 
name, to the Science of Taste. Whatever opinions may be en- 
tertained in regard to the etymological appropriateness of the term, 


asthetics, by which this new science was denominated, the 
ready reception of the name, and the general and rapid extension 
of it in the different European languages, abundantly show 
how wide-felt was the necessity of its introduction. The esthetic 
element of our nature, that element which finds its employment 
and its gratification in the forms of things, as distinguished from 
their essences, is working in society now, with a force and a pre- 
valence that are giving character to the age, and are moulding the 
destiny of coming generations. Whether this rising force shall 
ultimately prove to be an antagonist or an auxiliary to the sensual- 
izing influences now at work in society, will depend, under a 
redeeming Providence, upon the vigilance, the sagacity, and the 
energy of the wise and good, who, from their elevated position, 
observing the rise and tendency of the blind instinctive impulses 
of society, interpose in time to guide them in safe and beneficent 
directions. 

It is in ART, comprehending the various embodiments of the 
beautiful by human skill, as distinguished from natwre—the re- 
pository of the Divine creations, that the taste finds its first food 
and entertainment. It imports a certain degree of cultivation and 
development, that the beautiful forms in the natural world give 
pleasuye. And it is in impure Art—if the designation may be 
allowed to distinguish that department of Art in which the end of 
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the product is not an esthetic one; but for instance, one of know- 
ledge, as in literature, or of utility, as in architecture, from pure Art 
in which the end in the production, and the regulating form of 
producing, are were esthetic ; it is in impure Art that the 
nascent taste seeks its earliest nutriment. It was in the meridian 
perfection of Grecian art only, that even artists, not to say the 
students and admirers of Art, could grasp a purely esthetic end. 
The progress and the decline of Art are decisively indicated by the 
more or less exclusive preference in its productions, of other un- 
esthetic ends, as of historical or moral teaching, and the like. 

Further, we must not be surprised if we find an infantile taste 
preferring the lowest and grossest kinds of even impure Art. The 
child will turn away from the most finished painting, to entertain 
itself with the roughest outline of a familiar object; and readily 
exchange a perfect statue for the most mis-shapen puppet which it 
can caress and fondle. Yet the power of Art will show itself in 
the fact that imitation will be preferred to reality—the likeness to 
the original. In this respect, society is as the individual. The 
first dawnings of taste are to be detected in the demands for the 
grosser forms of Art. Fine buildings will appear before fine statues, 
a tasteful literature before beautiful paintings; as a man will pos- 
sess himself of a house before he will ornament it, and acquire 
thoughts before he will care to see them depicted in soft and 
graceful colors. Thus, in fact, in the infancy of the art of land- 
scape gardening, we find that straight lines and angles are univer- 
sally preferred ; while in the progress and maturity of the Art, the 
expression of true esthetic sentiments, by a partial imitation of the 
freedom and ease of nature, is uniformly demanded. 

If these observations be just, we shall not look for proof of the 
widely diffused prevalence of an esthetic awakening and growth 
in society at the present time, in the number of our professional 
artists, or in the perfection of their products, as compared with those 
of other ages. We must seek it in the useful, rather than in the 
fine arts. We must not reject it because it shows an immature, 
rude, or even a gross and perverted taste. 

The indications of an awakening and developing taste, are to 
be detected in the general and earnest requisition, that esthetic 
principles be applied to the useful arts; the prompt rejection of 
such products of skill as evince neglect or disregard of those prin- 
ciples, and the eager reception of such as exhibit some trace of 
their application. They are to be detected, also, in the demand 
for instruction in the principles of taste as applied to these arts ; the 
readiness with which it is received, and the devoted study of those 

rinciples both in books and in models. Thus, in architecture, 
it is not enough that a mere shelter be provided from the elements, 
that arrangements be made for convenience and comfort ; but the 
taste must be consulted. Architecture must not be merely a use- 
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ful art; it must be elevated to the rank of an elegant art; not, 
indeed, of a perfectly pure art, but yet of an art that, with an un- 
esthetic end—utility, conforms, in its production, to regulative 
esthetic principles. Landscape gardening, too, in all its branches, 
is studied and cultivated with an unprecedented zeal and devo- 
tion. Its sister art of agriculture shows the influence of this zsthe- 
tic spirit, and even the plough is now required to turn a graceful 
furrow. 

So, likewise, if the greediness with which the light, licentious 
literature of the day is received, proves a low, vitiated taste ; it 
still proves there is an esthetic want awakened, demanding gratifi- 
cation. For with all the thirst for knowledge, and all the base 
love of whatever ministers to the grosser sense, which character- 
ize this reading age, it is apparent that an esthetic element is 
regulating both the supply and the demand. Illustrative and de- 
corative art is as severely plied, as the mere productive; and 
imagination is required to give plumage as well as wings to science. 

This esthetic passion has entered the sphere of manners and 
religion. In the forms of fashion and the rites of devotion, its pre- 
sence and its power are discoverable. 

Like indications are to be found in the culture of the critical 
art. Such, indeed, is the fecundity of this modern Art, that criti- 
cism is well nigh out-measuring and weighing down productive art 
itself. Nor must we hastily infer with some, that this fact is rather 
proof of the decline than of the rise of true creative art. It isa 
great mistake to suppose that criticism is quickened into being only 
in the decay of Art. That it appears only after some progress in 
taste and refinement, only proves that the material must have its 
existence prior to the product. That it survives Art is but natural ; 
for the memory of the dead is pleasant. It were sad, indeed, if 
the great and the good were at once forgotten after they have 
passed away. But that Art is admired after the age of its birth 
and growth, certainly does not prove that it was slighted and 
rejected before. ‘The truth is, art and criticism grow up and 
flourish together. Useful art is the birth of necessity; and may, 
perhaps, come forth, like its mythological patron, in perfect matu- 
rity at first. Imaginative, esthetic art, has an Apollo’s experi- 
ence. It grows up under trial and hardship. Its imperfections 
must receive the unrelenting blows of a stern criticism; and its 
shape be perfected by the rough rubbings, as well as by the un- 
guents of the gymnast. If criticism must await the appearance of 
Art as the necessary occasion of its existence, still critical princi- 
ples must precede the perfection of Art. Indeed, as is true 
of every art, theory and practice go together, and help each other 
onintheir way. The names of Goethe, Schiller, Herder, Lessing, 
West, Coleridge, and many others illustrious in German and in 
English art, will recall to every one corroborations enough of the 
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fact that Art and criticism flourish contemporaneously. It is, then, 
an encouraging circumstance in regard to modern Art, that criti- 
cism is so abundant. It proves that Art has a strong hold on the 
interest of the age. 

With all these varied indications of the presence of the esthetic 
element in the developments of society at the preseut time, there 
are likewise to be discovered certain grosser tendencies and cha- 
racteristics, to which the culture of the taste is the appropriate and 
indispensable antidote. Indeed, to him who recognises a direct- 
ing and disposing Providence in the affairs of men, steadily aiming 
at the final redemption and perfection of the race, and undeviat- 
ingly pursuing this high aim, the correspondence between the 
supply and the demand—the excited want and the furnished pro- 
vision to meet it, will be apparent ; and he will need no labored 
demonstration to be convinced that every wise codperator in this 
great work will make the fullest use possible of the gracious pro- 
vision. 

These grosser tendencies and characteristics may be summed up 
and generalized, in the prevalent disposition to subordinate the in- 
ward and spiritual to the outward and sensual; the enduring and 
changeless, to the immediate and transient ; fixed rational princi- 
ples living deep in the soul, to superficial impulsive and therefore 
vapid, spiritless feeling ; a subordination of spirit to sense, specifi- 
cally distinguished from the gross sensualism of other times, by its 
substitution of sensual imaginations and forms for pure carnality, 
The age of sottishness and debauchery is past. While, indeed, 
human nature remains a compound of flesh and spirit, and until 
the perfect triumph of the spirit over the flesh in the anticipated 
redemption of the race, men will occasionally fall victims to brutal 
lusts ; but we are not to expect to see the struggle renewed be- 
tween this grossest form of sensualism and a pure spirituality. 
Asceticism was the proper opposite of this gross animalism, into 
which men, ever prone to the furthest extremes, in avoid- 
ing a Scylla, to aE into a Charybdis, naturally fell, in their im- 
moderate endeavors to escape an obviously ruinous sensualism ; 
and as the one, so also the other, has passed away. That battle 
is not to be fought over. 

But the bondage of sense is not therefore broken. There is a 
sensualism still to be overcome, as real, as ruinous, if not as gross, 
as that which has passed away—passed away, we mean, as a 
characteristic stage in the progress of society. And the first form 
of it we have to notice, is what we may call ¢maginative sensualism 
—a sensualism which finds its gratification through the images 
presented through the sight and the hearing. 

There is a sensual world for the eye and the ear, as well as for 
the lower senses and appetites ; and in that, may aliment be found 
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for a corrupt and debased spirit. There may be as truly, as really 
a sensual indulgence, poisonous to all true morality and virtue, in 
the gratifications of the sight and hearing, as in the gratifications 
of those other senses in which the object comes in immediate con- 
tact with the sense. If we rise above mere animalism, when we 
substitute the pleasures of the sight and the hearing for those of 
the taste and the touch, we do not yet, by this alone, attain to 
that proper spiritual elevation which the Bible commands, and our 
rational natures demand. ‘There is a sphere of sensualism above 
the animalism that has characterized other ages, and yet far below 
even the lowest form of a pure morality among men, to say nothing 
of angelic, unfleshly natures—a sphere in which sense may have as 
complete and as fatal a control. We prefer to characterize rather 
than to define that sphere ; equally distrustful as to the perfected 
accuracy of our own views, and to the unequivocalness of the lan- 
guage we are compelled to employ. 

We say, generally and in its more outward characteristics, it is 
distinguished from mere animalism, as the senses of sight and 
hearing are distinguished from the other senses. Sight and hear- 
ing possess this high distinction above the other outward senses, 
that in them, reference is never made to the organ through which 
the object is conveyed to the mind. When we see and hear, we 
are sensible of no impression made on the eye or the ear. The 
visible object or the sound seems to us to be removed from us, and 
not to be in immediate control with the organ, at least not so as to 
produce upon it any sensible impression. In the taste, the smell, 
the touch, on the other hand, there is an organic impression which 
is distinctly sensible. We unavoidably refer the impression to the 
organic part on which it is made, and fee] it to be there.’ 

Gratifications of these latter senses, are, accordingly, more gross- 
ly sensual, more strictly corporeal, than those of the sight and 
hearing. They may, for the sake of distinction, be denominated 
the animal senses. ‘They predominate and rule in the brute. The 
eye and the ear are, in the mere brute, only subservient and min- 
isterial to these other senses. They only indirectly and instru- 
mentally minister to mere animal gratification; while, in man, 
they have a peculiar function, we may say, a properly spiritual 
function, which the brute, however perfect otherwise these senses 
may be, yet knows nothing of, and which in it they can never 
exercise. ‘They minister directly to man’s esthetic nature. They 
gratify his love of beauty—-a passion which the brute has not— 
which, perhaps, more immediately and precisely than anything 
else, characterizes the rational nature, and distinguishes it from the 
animal. The eye and the ear may thus, to distinguish them from 
the others, be denominated the esthetic senses. As will appear 


1 See Introduction to Lord Kames’s Elemenis of Criticism. 
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further on, sights and sounds furnish one distinct department of 
the esthetic domain.! 

We may then properly characterize that condition as mere ani- 
malism, in which these esthetic senses are wholly denied the exer- 
cise of their higher function, and are bound down to a low servitude, 
to animal appetites and passions; and the proper animal senses 
receive a higher respect and devotion. 

Now the sensualism of the present day is not animalism. The 
brothel, the tippling house, are not the types of the morality pre- 
vailing with us. ‘The concubinism and polygamy of oriental na- 
tions, the pederasty of the Greeks, the enervating baths with their 
unguents and shampooings, and the table epicureanism of the 
Romans, are not the characteristics of our times. These animal 
vices do appear, indeed, to a most lamentable degree ; but not on an 
organized scale, not as determining the forms of society, not as 
institutions and customs. Our sensualism is of a less gross, of a 
somewhat more elevated type. What society will not endure in 
the form of this gross animal gratification, it allows or rather ex- 
periences, in the form of images addressed to the eye and the ear. 
A literature that will supply the imagination with pictures of sen- 
sual indulgence, that will excite it to creations of its own, of a 
similar character, in which the sensualized soul may revel in all 
its vacant hours, habitually and not occasionally, as in gross ani- 
malism, such a literature is the product, the delight, the character- 
istic of the present day. Philosophies, so called, of sense, works 
of imagination in which the entire material is of sense, physiolo- 
gies and romances, furnish the supply to this debased sensual pro- 
pensity, which the temples of Aphrodite in Greece, and the Orgies 
of the Bacchanalia in Rome, furnished to the brutalized Pagan. If 
the modern may boast the refinement of his sensualism, the ancient 
may congratulate himself that his could only be occasional in its 
indulgences, and was not so habitually corrupting in retired and 
private hours. We shal] not stop to weigh the question, which 
of these forms of sensualism is the more corrupting and debasing ; 
whether it is worse for man to yield occasionally, as outward 


‘Since the text was written, the following passage, in Schiller’s Letters, “on the 
Esthetic Culture of Man,” for the first time came under our eye. 

It is nature herself which elevates man from the reality to the form, since she has 
furnished him with two senses, which alone conduct him through the form to the 
knowledge of the real. To the eye and the ear the impressing matter is aloof from 
the sense, and the object is at a distance from us, which, in the animal senses, we 
immediately touch. That which we see through the eye, is different from that which 
we feel; for the understanding leaps out over the light to the object. The object of 
the touch is a foree which we fee! ; the object of the eye and the ear is a form which 
we create. So long as man remains uncivilized, he enjoys only with the senses of 
feeling, tu which the senses of the form are only subservient. He either does not 
raise himself at all to vision, or he does not satisfy himself with that. So soon as he 
begins to enjoy with the eye, and seeing acquires for him an independent value, he 
is wsthetically free, and the esthetic impulse (spieltrieb) has developed itself. Letter 
26th, pp. 117, 118, Cotta’s ed. 
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temptations may assail the animal sense, with little check or re- 
straint from the moral tone in society, or, with as little check from 
prevailing manners, to gloat over foul obscenities and animal ex- 
cesses, painted to the eye and ear in language or in art, or spawned 
from a diseased and filthy imagination ; to plunge for the moment, 
recklessly and without thought of evil to character or reputation, 
into the worst excesses of brutal vice, or wallow habitually in the 
rottenness and filth ejected from a thoroughly sensualized mind 
and fancy ; whether, if vice must be worshipped, it be worse to 
dedicate to her worship a temple abroad in the street, or to conse- 
crate to her an altar on the hearth and by the fireside. We wish 
here only to mark this characteristic of the age, as indicative of 
the need of esthetic cultivation. The sensualism and corruption 
which we have now to combat, comes in this seeming e#sthetic 
form. It has taken this sphere of the sight and the hearing, the 
properly esthetic senses. And it must be met on its own ground, 
and vanquished by its own weapons. 

Another prominent characteristic of society at the present day, 
which discovers a like necessity for esthetic culture, is its com- 
mercial spirit. Whether, in the strong commercial tendencies of 
the times, we regard the object and aim towards which they are 
directed ; the accumulation of wealth, or the means by which 
the object is attained—the active intercourse and intermingling of 
nations, communities, and castes, the outward motion and bustle, 
and the mental collision and impulse, we see liabilities to evil of 
a most formidable character, which urgently demand control and 
guidance, and which can be effectually controlled and directed, 
and overruled to good, only through the aid of our esthetic 
nature. 

That, through the constitution of man, and the determination of 
his relations to the natural world, the power of accumulating 
wealth was given him by his Maker, for wise and beneficent pur- 
poses, none will doubt. If, on the one hand, through perversion 
and excess, the love of money is a root of all evil; if there is no 
evil of which it may not be a spring and source, still, on the other 
hand, there is no good of which it may not be made an efficient 
instrument and helper. The proper function of wealth, in the 
beneficent economy of Providence, is not limited to the sphere of 
merely animal wants. It has a higher office than merely to sus- 
tain corporeal existence in comfort and health; to provide for 
necessary physical wants in the possessor himself, or in others to 
whom he may, through it, become an almoner. If this were the 
whole province of wealth, as designated and intended by the 
Creator, to be the prudent or beneficent minister to the necessities 
of our animal life, why should man, in his instincts and his capa- 
bilities, have been differently constituted from the ant or the 
beaver? Why should he ever feel the promptings to labor and 
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toil, in order to amass beyond what is needful for this purpose ? 
Why do not reason and conscience and revelation speak out, and 
condemn accumulations beyond this as excessive, as worse than 
needless ? 

If we seek to learn the uses of wealth, either as shown in its 
own nature, or as indicated by Providence, in determining the 
manner of its employment, and as set forth in history, we shall be 
led to believe it to be one of its leading functions, to minister to 
the esthetic nature of man, and through that, instrumentally to re- 
deem and elevate him. In all ages of the world, wealth (and we 
use the term as one of degree, and as denoting what is above a 
mere competence for comfortable subsistence ), wealth has found its 
natural outflow in this direction. Grant that vanity and pride 
and ambition have had much to do with this determination of 
wealth ; still the fact is not sufficiently accounted for by the sup- 
posed operations of these corrupt motives. For, why should pride 
seek this mode of gratification? Surely there must be something 
intrinsically good in this appropriation of wealth, or pride could 
find no gratification in it. 

No man condemns the accumulation of wealth to any degree, if 
it be effected by honest industry, and without encroachment on 
other spheres of duty. ‘The greater the accumulation, if accom- 
panied by no accidental evils or liabilities, the more truly envia- 
ble is the lot universally regarded. The allowable degrees in this 
accumulation far exceed any demands of personal necessity or be- 
neficence. ‘The appropriation to esthetic uses, to objects which 
are fitted to refine and elevate the heart throngh the taste, has 
ever been approved, where there was no room for imputation of 
corrupt motives. Esthetic wants can be supplied only through 
accumulations of wealth beyond the demands of the mere necessi- 
ties of life. If not aveneh to the supply of these wants, it will 
unavoidably be perverted to a ruinous ministry, to sloth or sensu- 
ality or sordid avarice. The tendency to this perversion is a fea- 
ture of the age, indicating the necessity of opening some other 
channel for the appropriations of wealth, in which it shall flow out 
for the refinement and elevation of society. 

So, too, the healthful motion in society, prompted and directed 
by the commercial spirit in the pursuit of its aim, the intercourse 
and intermingling of its particular elements, will, even to a super- 
ficial observation, furnish like evidence of the need of an esthe- 
tic influence to regulate and purify it. There is danger that this 
intercourse will assume a merely sordid character; that men will 
meet men only in strife for the better part of the bargain, in the 
spirit of counting-house calculation; and will measure one ano- 
ther only by their credit and tact on ’change or in the market ;— 
that all the agitation and activity, which commerce has aroused, 
will only sharpen the appetite for gain, and bind down society in a 
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bondage to avarice hardly better than that of gross animalism. In 
counteracting this tendency to commercial sordidness, and in over- 
ruling it to the true elevation of society, virtuous principle, while 
it ever must instil the spirit of benevolence, and inculcate the 
second of the two great laws of human duty, must, to be fully 
successful, avail itself of the zsthetic elements of our nature, and 
through them, work upon the manners, the specific aims, the spi- 
rit of commercial intercourse. What a oe on the indulgence 
of sordid propensities would the urbanity, the courtesy, the refine- 
ment which true taste dictates, create and maintain? How elevat- 
ing would be the influence on commercial pursuits, if an aim ulte- 
rior to mere accumulation of wealth, were generally recognised in 
the travel and traffic of commercial men; if an esthetic sentiment 
were to pervade commercial enterprise; if all the motion to and 
fro, which it prompts, were accompanied by a decidedly esthetic 
spirit; if upon all the varied forms of beauty which successively 
reveal themselves on the track of travel, an eye of taste could look 
out, and images of spiritual peace and beauty be conveyed to a 
mind prepared to receive and profit by them. 

A third prominent feature of society as it now exists, which 
shows the necessity of esthetic culture, is the superficial philan- 
thropy of the times. It is a happy characteristic of the age, that 
there is so much sympathy for the sufferings of others—so much 
solicitude expressed for others’ welfare. But there is need that 
this commendable sympathy be properly grounded and rightly 
directed. If it proceed, as there is much reason to fear is the case, 
from mere distress at present, seen, momentary want and wretched- 
ness ; if it overlook the spiritual well-being, in its anxiety for the 
relief of outward and temporary suffering, it is, at best, but a 
‘¢ rose-water philanthropy,’’ which would apply perfumes, rather 
than the knife, to a mortifying limb, and complacently see the suf- 
ferer die in inward anguish and alarm, if he but breathe out his 
spirit in outward sunshine, and bed his lifeless body in flowers. 
There is an alarming degree of this miserable, puling, sentimental 
philanthropism in modern society. It is poisoning healthful dis- 
cipline in families and schools ; corrupting and enervating govern- 
ment; and diverting the extraordinary beneficence of the age from 
true and real, to merely superficial and outward wants. 

Without stopping now to show how a true esthetic culture will 
furnish the most effectual antidote to this spreading contagion, and 
thus anticipating what will find a more appropriate place else- 
where, we pass to name, and merely to name, one other feature 
of society which evinces the existence of the same want. It is 
the religious presen which has lately revived and flourished 
with so much vigor. Its history and its progress, as well as its 
destructive tendencies, are too familiar to the minds of all to re- 
quire any notice here. 
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We discover, then, in these four aspects of society, as contem- 
plated from a view of the direction of man’s activity towards himself, 
external nature, his fellows, and his Maker, existing evils and 
threatening tendencies, which, as has been already in part, and in 
the sequel will be more fully shown, demand for their removal 
and correction the instrumentality of esthetic culture. All these 
developments of society are, as will more clearly be seen hereaf- 
ter, in the esthetic sphere ;—that is, they are all in the same 
sphere in which all art is comprehended. We shall endeavor to 
show the direct tendency of a true esthetic culture to correct or 
remove them. We do, however, in this endeavor, by no means 
suffer the important truth to escape us, that all these evils are the 
product of a depraved heart, for which the only effectual cure is 
the gospel; and that exclusive reliance on anyother means for 
their removal must, as God is wise and true, result in an aggrava- 
tion of them all. 

Nor, on the other hand, are we the dupes of that philosophical 
mysticism which would identify the true artistic spirit with the 
religious sentiment ; which, in true pantheistic consistency, recog- 
nises in every creative genius a real incarnation of the Deity, and 
only there; which, first shutting out from the esthetic sphere, its 
highest province, the relations of man to God as sovereign, makes 
the Divine perfection to consist in artistic excellence in its lower 
departments merely. It still remains true that religion works its 
great recovering and redeeming through instrumentalities. If 
the esthetic mysticism and pantheism of the present century be no 
more promising, of itself, for man than was the Illuminism of the 
last ; still, it may be true for all this, that Christianity must work 
through the taste, as it must work through the intelligence. An 
accidental perversion and false elevation should no more lead us 
to reject the one than the other; the instrumentality of the taste 
more than that of the intelligence. Judging a priori, how can we 
but conclude that the love of the beautiful in man’s nature, is as 
proper a medium through which Christianity is to reach the heart, 
as the love of the true; that it is not as really necessary in order 
to its perfect work, if not in as high a degree, as necessary in some 
part of the work, if not in all? If intelligence precede, necessa- 
rily, the development of the taste, still, may not the culture of the 
taste be indispensable to the ultimate perfect triumph of the gos- 
pel? Are we to conclude, hastily, that, because the gospel has 
spread without the use of this instrumentality to a very prominent 
extent, therefore it will be unnecessary in confirming and perfect- 
ing its power over society? Is the millennial age to be a rude, 
gross, barbarous age? Is its approach to be harbingered by no 
increase of refinement in manners, no unwonted loveliness in the 
shapes that a purer virtue shall assume, no higher, purer relish for 
the beauty and glory that invest Divinity ? 
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But, in order to determine more exactly and more precisely, the 
bearing of a true esthetic culture on morals and religion, let us 
examine more closely the relations and connexions between these 
two departments of human activity ; and, particularly, by deter- 
mining the sphere of wxsthetics and the influences which it may 
send out on morals. 

The sphere of esthetics is, then, objectively ascertained and de- 
termined by beauty ; as is that of intelligence by truth. Wher- 
ever beauty is to be found, there extends the domain of taste. 
And there is as truly objective beauty as there is objective truth. 
As truth is not determined as to its being by the percipient mind, 
so neither is beauty. We may easily distinguish between the eter- 
nal object and the inward affection ;—the ab extra cause or occa- 
sion and the internal effect. If there be no object of beauty with- 
out us, then, obviously, there can be no exercise of the love of the 
beautiful upon it; and our nomenclature is all wrong. To speak 
of a love of the beautiful is absurd. If there be no objective 
beauty, that is, if our emotions of beauty be entirely independent 
and irrespective of what is without the mind, then we must take 
up with a pure idealism, and deny all outward or objective reality ; 
not only all material existence, but, also, all divine and spiritual. 
For precisely the same arguments and reasonings will avail in the 
case of esthetics, as in pure philosophy and in morals. All but 
idealists must admit that the awakening of the taste, the exercise 
of the love of the beautiful, is dependent on occasions, not deter- 
mined by anything in the mind itself. The appearance of the 
rainbow on the thunder-cloud wakens this love into pleasing exer- 
cise ; and whatever may be true of the psychological explanation 
of the pleasure thus produced, there is something in the cloud 
without us which has occasioned it. And this something, what- 
ever it be, is rightly denominated objective beauty.' If we allow 
that which is most true, that subjective beauty is an emotion and 
not a mere sensation ;—that it is consequent on the sensation, and 
that the sensation must intervene between the external object and 
emotion, still, the remote cause of the emotion may yet be in the 
external object ; just as the perception of a geometrical truth may 
depend on the sensible impression made by a geometrical figure, 
while there is still a reality existing without the mind, which is the 
object of the perception, and is necessary to its existence. Beauty 
cannot be the mere pleasure which is experienced in 2 train of 
thoughts originated by a sensation. It is the source of the plea- 


1 The theory of Alison in his justly celebrated work on Taste, by the richness of 
its illustrations and the beauty of its style, entitled to the first rank among the esthe- 
tic treatises in our language, is, in our epinion, defective in this respect, that it 
makes all beauty subjective. It is in the opposite extreme from the theory of Burke, 
who resolves all beauty into external sensuous impressions, or sensations of softness, 
smoothness, and the like, of whieh a mere brute is as susceptible as man. The truth 
lies between. 
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sure; as the perception of truth is the source of intellectual plea- 
sure. ‘There may be beauty, as every one must testify, which, in 
consequence of accidental associations, may, to a particular mind, 
be attended with pain; just as there may be truth which may be 
painful to an individual mind. It may be true, still, that both 
truth and beauty are, in their own nature, grateful to a rational 
love.' 

Further, beauty resides in the forms of things. It is herein dis- 
tinguished from truth ; and esthetics from proper science. Sci- 
ence respects the essence of things; «esthetics, their forms. Not 
all forms, however, are beautiful. The sphere of beautiful forms 
is limited. On the one hand, all mere corporeal impressions, the 
sensations of taste, touch, and smell, being purely organic, lie out 
of this sphere. On the other, all intellectual abstractions are ex- 
cluded from it. It is impossible that either a mere object of any 
one of the animal senses, or a mere abstract truth, of itself, should 
ever awaken the emotion of beauty. Within this sphere are to 
be found only the world of sights and sounds, constituting the 
outward esthetic sphere : and the conceptions of body, imagina- 
tions, emotions, and moral states, constituting the ideal esthetic. 
In other words, in sights and sounds in the sensible world, and in 
the concrete mental exercises mentioned, and their outward expres- 
sions, is contained all objective beauty. 

In the sensible esthetic sphere, are found the harmonies and 
melodies of music ; and the various products of art and nature, 
which exhibit themselves to the sight, among which are embraced 
those of painting, sculpture, architecture, as well as all the diver- 
sified beauties of the natural world. In the ideal esthetic are in- 
cluded, not only the intellectual creations of poetry and elegant 


1 The sight of Desdemona was, to Othello, after he became the victim of Iago’s 
deception, a source of the extremest anguish. Yet had she lost none of her beauty 
even to him. Both remarks are fully evidenced in the following extract from Act 
iv., scene 2. 

Had it pleased heaven 
To try me with affliction; had he rained 
All kinds of sores, and shames, on my bare head ; 
Steeped me in poverty to the very lips; 
Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes ; 
I should have found in some part of my soul 
A drop of patience; but, alas! tomake me 
A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 
To point his slow unmoving finger at,— 
Oh! Oh! 

Yet I could bear that too; well, very well; 
But there where I have garnered up my heart; 
Where either I must live, or bear no life ; 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 

Or else dries up; to be discarded thence! 

Or keep it as a cistern, for foul toads 

To knot and gender in !—Turn thy complexion then ! 
Patience, thou young and rose-lipped cherubim, 

Ay, there, look grim as hell. 
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literature, but also all the free exercises of the moral nature, in the 
lower department of manners, and the higher sphere of strict 
morals. 

But to determine more precisely and definitely, the sphere of 
objective beauty, let us endeavor to ascertain what, in these vari- 
ous departments of beauty, is common to all, and enables us thus 
to comprehend them in a class. What is this beauty which we 
identify in all these various objects of the esthetic world? If we 
find ourselves as unable to define beauty as to define truth or 
color ;—if we can only refer to experience, and designate it by the 
occasion on which it is revealed to the esthetic sense, we may, 
yet, by an enumeration of its specific forms, rise to a more perfect 
conception of its nature. At all events, we shall be enabled to 
see more clearly and satisfactorily, the moral bearings of esthetic 
study and culture. 

If we survey the whole field of esthetic objects as already deter- 
mined, we shall find that the beauty which characterizes them, 
lies in one of three things. There are three distinct kinds or ele- 
ments of beauty. 

In the first place, we discover in a product of Art, as in an 
Apollo or in a Laocoon, something represented in the subject 
itself, which we unhesitatingly designate as beautiful ; while in a 
Gorgon, in other respects as perfectly conceived and executed by 
the artist, we recognise no such beauty of subject, but only what 
is hideous and revolting. We may admire the representation, 
given with so much true artistic skill by Scott, of Meg Merrilies ; 
but the subject is a hag, revolting to our wsthetic sense, which we 
contemplate only with pain ; while in Rebecca in Ivanhoe, we rest 
with an undisturbed delight on the loveliness of character in the 
subject of the representation. When we observe that the land- 
scape gardener has, in the decoration of his grounds, given ex- 
pression to the sentiments appropriate to his design—we will sup- 
pose, by the skilful arrangement of his trees and his shrubbery, 
has represented to us the sentiments both of seclusion and retire- 
ment, and also of cheerfulness and innocence, as the reigning sen- 
timents to be realized in domestic scenes ; we admire with a true 
esthetic pleasure, the subject itself represented—the sentiments of 
seclusion and cheerfulness, as well as the skill of the artist, and 
the various other qualities of beauty which the scene may reveal 
to our minds. We will denominate this species of beauty lying 
in the subject of the representation, or, more generally, inhering 
in the representation itself, absolute beauty. 

In the next place, we observe a beauty in certain motions, and 
in certain states of repose the results of former motion. There is 
a beauty in the free motions of supple infancy ; and a beauty, too, 
in the easy composure of its limbs in quiet sleep, and the gentle 
curved lineaments which innocence and health have left impressed 
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on its countenance. This element of beauty has already received 
its appropriate designation—grace, in the language even of com- 
mon life. 

In the third place, we find objects or scenes in which we recog- 
nise the presence of beauty, which we cannot resolve into either 
of the two elements named. There is a beauty in decorum, in 
naturalness, in fitness, in proportion. ‘These and other terms of 
the same class, denote but specific instances of propriety. They 
may all be resolved into this one thing ; the expression of what is 
proper, or of what belongs to the subject, the end or the means. 
In oratory, it is the giving to the theme, the object, the occasion, 
the audience, the speaker himself, what belongs to them respect- 
ively. In painting, it appears in the appropriateness of the sub- 
ject, the correspondence and harmony of the parts, the suitableness 
of the coloring; all these various qualities, which awaken in us 
the sense of beauty, may be comprehended under the generic 
term—propriety ; which means nothing more nor less than con- 
formity to truth, in the largest sense of the phrase, and as applied 
to the exercise of artistic power. 

It is to be remarked, respecting this last element, that it is in- 
dispensable in all perfect art, in all true beauty. There may be 
absolute or inherent beauty without grace; and there may be 
grace without inherent beauty. There may be propriety without 
either, but not conversely. There can be no beauty or grace 
without propriety. The conception of a mermaid, regarded as a 
whole, however perfect and beautiful might be its parts, is hideous 
and revolting. Yet propriety approaches to the character of a 
negative element or condition of beauty; while the other two are 
exclusively positive in their nature. 

All those properties in objects which awaken the emotion of 
the beautiful, it is believed, may be reduced to these three classes 
—inherent beauty, grace, and propriety. Indeed, a priori, we 
might be safe in affirming that all beauty must lie in the proper- 
ties of the object, inherent and fixed, or accidental and changing, 
or in their relations. Positive beauty, including the two first- 
named elements, embraces that which lies in the properties, in- 
herent or changing, of objects; propriety respects their relations. 

It may elucidate the distinction given between absolute beauty 
and grace, and help to show its logical correctness, to add the re- 
mark, that, as all beauty respects the forms of things, and the 
forms of things are, to our apprehension, either those of space or 
of time, absolute beauty is distinguished from grace in this, that 
while it is predicable only of those properties of objects conceived 
of under the relations of space, or analogous relations, grace re- 
spects only what is conceived of under the conditions of time. 
Thus grace ever respects motion, which necessarily implies suc- 
cession in time. 
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Let us now endeavor to ascertain, more fully, the nature of ob- 
jective beauty, from a distinct consideration of these different ele- 
ments. Let us take, first, absolute beauty, or that department 
which lies in the fixed and inherent properties of a concrete beau- 
tiful object, and begin with an object in the sensible esthetic 
world. We will take the rainbow spread out on the bosom of a 
black storm-cloud. We will abstract the absolute element, and 
shut out from view, for the time, the grace we discover in its easy 
curving, its soft repose on the buoyant cloud, the delicate blending 
of its hues, as if a hand of grace had pencilled it there, and ex- 
clude, also, all the various species of propriety, whether merely 
physical or moral, which it exhibits. Fixing our eye solely on 
the absolute beauty, we see there brightness, purity, peace. 
The external splendor, its unsullied clearness, and its motionless 
quiet, make their impression on our outward sense. But there is 
certainly no beauty in that sensible impression merely. The eye 
of the stupid brute has that sensation more perfectly, perhaps, 
than man; but it feels no beauty; it has no emotions. As the 
bodily eye discerns, through the impressions made on its retina, 
these physical properties, so the mental eye, we should rather 
say the rational eye, sees through these animal sensations, some- 
thing that belongs, not to the sphere of sense—something that 
belongs to its own moral world. The brightness, purity, and 
peace it sees, are, subjectively, emotions, not sensations; and, 
objectively, they are images of rational, moral properties, not 
of physical properties of color and extension. ‘They are what the 
brute cannot discern. The mere natural man, even, discerns 
them not, for they are only spiritually discerned. ‘They are ap- 
prehended by a spiritual sense. But they are there—that moral 
brightness, purity, peace; as truly as the ideas of them are in 
those verbal designations. Those physical properties are, like 
the names of them, the symbols of the spiritual. They are not 
drawn up into the mind by association ; they are fixedly there— 
there not for to-day merely, but ever there, when the divine Iris 
reveals herself from the threatening heavens. Her message is ever 
the same, and invariable to every rational observer. The spiri- 
tual eye looks up and reads the characters there. They are seen by 
intuition, not suggested. Ifthe eye that perceives is within, what is 
perceived is without. It is not association that reveals grief in tears, 
joy in smiles. We see those emotions there. The brute sees 
them not. We see them not merely, because by association we 
have learned to connect the emotion with an outward phenomenon, 
which, of itself, possesses no significancy. The elements of 
beauty in the rainbow are seen as truly. The emotions are the 
effect of a cause operating from without; not the accidental ac- 
companiment of a train of thoughts put in motion by a sensation. 
And these emotions respect moral properties ; the moral bright- 
ness, purity, and peace, which are the objects of the emotions. 
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An easy induction would bring us to the same conclusion in 
regard to an absolute or inherent beauty ; that it belongs only to 
moral sentiments and states. While, on the one hand, the reve- 
lation of them is communicated through the medium of sense, still 
all mere outward sensations, all that are possible to the mere ani- 
mal, are excluded ; and, on the other, while only what is peculiar 
to the rational world, comes within the sphere of beauty, all mere 
rational abstractions, all pure intellectual states are also excluded ; 
and an absolute objective beauty lies in the moral world. All 
such beauty is moral in its essential nature ; and, so far as it is stu- 
died, it will exert on the admiring student, the influence—the as- 
similating and moulding influence, of a purely moral subject.' 

If we pass now, to the other department of positive beauty, the 
separable and changing, as distinguished from the fixed and inhe- 
rent, denominated grace, we perceive that inasmuch as it depends 
on motion, it implies necessarily a cause operating in time. Let us 
take, as before, for the investigation of its more precise moral bear- 
ings, an exemplification of grace in the sensible world, and in its 
lowest department. ‘The wavy ascent of a sky-rocket produces 
within us the effect of grace. That the grace does not consist in 
the mere sensible impression, is plain from the fact that the eye 
of a child or of a brute even, may receive that as fully and per- 
fectly as the eye of the ewsthetic beholder. The sensible im- 

ression is but the medium of the effect of the grace, just as light 
is the medium of the sensation itself. It is not, further, the mere 
motion that produces the grace; for the heavy fall of the rocket- 
staff has no grace. ‘I'lere is something peculiar to that motion, 
which it belongs not to every kind of motion to express. The 
mere power which all motion expresses, but which still none but 
the eye of reason can discern in any motion, is not the source of 
the emotion of grace. It is the freedom, with which the power 
seems to act, which is the object of the emotion; that attribute 
which essentially characterizes a moral being, and is most perfect 
in the most perfect moral state. Yet is it not, so to speak, blind 
arbitrary freedom ; it is not the freedom of caprice ; it is the free- 
dom of reason. Inother words, in all expressions of grace, wherever 
found in nature, or in its own proper moral field, there is ever 
represented the presence of a power working freely, yet rationally, 
or in reference to an end. There is no grace in the irregular 
leaps of a witch-quill. But in the continued upward flight of the 
rocket, there is apparent progress towards a destined end; while 
at the same time, the easy wavings seem to indicate freedom from 

1 Grecian Art, at its perfect stage, was exclusively elevating and purifying in its 
moral influence. Its subjects being, exclusively, of a pure esthetic character in all 
departments of Art where the subject was free to the artist, as in painting and sculpture, 
and the expression of the subject being conformed to the most perfect zsthetic rules, it 
could have but one tendency and effect. It is mainly by the corruption of Art in the 


selection of low, immoral, and consequently un-zsthetic subjects, that Art came to be 
rather an auxiliary, than an antagonist to vice. 
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all outward constraint. Itis the picture of a living thing, possess- 
ing freedom, directing its motions in compliance only with its 
own rational will. True, in this case, except on the theory which 
excludes the operation of second causes in the physical world, it is 
a kind of illusion. Yet is it to the sense the form which freedom, 
acting rationally, might present ; and through the form, the rational 
eye discerns the reality represented ; as the mere superficial 
forms of a picture, when the pencil of a Guido Reni has drawn in 
them the scene of the crucifixion, move our tears of sympathy and 
gratitude, as if the reality were before us; or as the mutterings of 
a maniac, repeating words which are to him unmeaning sounds 
that have lost their significance, still carry to the rational listener, 
a sense which the wretched madman had not thought to put into 
his utterances. All grace in the physical world is, thus, the form 
caught up without the life, which an irrational nature repeats, and 
yet knows not what she utters. He that was made in the image 
of her Creator and fashioner, recognises its origin, however ; to him 
even the dead form utters a living divine that has, at least, once 
animated it; and he yields with a ready pleasure to the sweet 
illusion. 

The same conclusion would follow from examining an instance 
of the grace of repose. Although the result only of motion, it is 
yet only as the motion is recognised, that grace is discerned. 
The graceful composure of an infant’s limbs in sleep, excites the 
idea of the previous grace of motion that has left its trace behind. 

We come, then, in this department of beauty, to the result at 
which we arrived in our consideration of fixed or absolute beauty : 
ALL GRACE IS THE REVELATION OF MORAL FREEDOM. ‘ 

But grace is a higher department of beauty than the other ; for 
it more directly and immediately reveals moral life. Grace im- 
plies at once the living person moving freely and rationally. It 
reveals a moral action ; while fixed beauty expresses only a moral 
state. It has a more engaging charm. Absolute beauty fixes in 
mute admiration ; in pleasing contemplation. Grace vanishes with 
a resistless attraction. According to the beautiful Grecian myth, 
the goddess of beauty charms only with her girdle of grace; with 
qualities of beauty which are not inherent, but only changing and 
separable from the wearer.” 

1 The view here presented is conceived to be harmonious, or, rather, identical with 
that of Géthe, given in various of his writings, and summed up in the following of 
his aphorisms : 

“Man is only many-sided,” i. e. perfect as an artist, “when he strives after the 
highest, because he must (in earnestness), and descends to the lesser, when he will (i. 
€. to sportiveness).” 

His demand, in perfect art, of the union of earnestness, seems to amount to nothing 
else, when strictly interpreted, than to a demand of freedom, working rationally, i. e. 
to a destined end. Pachagn, however, as perfect grace must ever be conformed to 
propriety, since perfect rational freedom must ever be conformed to truth, this ele- 


re, may be regarded as included in his representation. 
* See Schiller’s Essay on Grace and Dignity. 
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The third department of beauty is propriety, or conformity to 
truth in artistic products. We need spend no time in showing the 
close alliance this sustains to morals. Indeed, when we under- 
take to explain the essence of abstract morality, the moral power 
itself, and the specific form of it being left out of view, we naturally 
fall upon terms identical, or synonymous with those by which we 
define artistic propriety, and all propriety, applied to art, which, 
as we have seen, lies in a moral, because esthetic sphere, par- 
takes itself of a moral character. 

How essential propriety is, in all art, is obvious. Grace itself 
must conform to the prescriptions of propriety; and all absolute 
beauty lies bounded and moulded by the determining lines of pro- 
priety, just as all moral states are shaped harmoniously with truth. 
Just so far as propriety is violated, or seemingly so, the impres- 
sions of beauty are hindered. ‘Thus the highest beauty becomes 
repulsive, if not disgusting, when out of place, out of time, out of 
character. Hence it is, that a training which is essentially moral 
in its character, which, in other words, habituates to a practical 
conformity to every behest of duty, is so indispensable in the 
accomplished artist. 

From this consideration of the elements of objective beauty, it 
appears that the entire matter of esthetics lies in the moral world. 
Beauty is, however, still distinguishable from morality or virtue. 
It is right revealed to sense. It is holiness, rectitude, purity, moral 
perfection, clad in its own proper vestment, embodied, rather, in 
its own proper form of sense, coming down into the sphere of man, 
and wooing to its embrace by its native charms made manifest to 
human sense. While it is not the essence, on fhe one hand, it is 
not the mere outward, dead form, on the other. It is the harmony 
of both; the harmony of sense and spirit. It constitutes precisely 
that sphere in which man must effect his transition from flesh to 
spirit ; in which, on the one hand, the dominion of the flesh must 
be thrust off, and, on the other, the freedom of the spirit must be 
embraced. 

Let not this nature of beauty be lost from view. We are prone 
to imagine the existence of a world of beauty, entirely distinct from 
the world of truth and reality. We are prone to conceive of a 
world of art, of imagination, entirely removed from the world of 
fact and reasen. We thus separate beauty from truth, the form 
from the substance, neither of which can be without the other. 
And we are in danger of doing this, not only in our speculations, 
but also in our practice. We press our speculative analysis into 
the real concrete ; and act as if virtue had no form of loveliness 
peculiar to itself, and necessary to its perfect existence, at least in 
this present world of sense ; and, as if the lovely and graceful in 
life were a mere empty bubble, devoid of reality, fit, indeed, to 
amuse those who have leisure or capacity to be amused, but worth- 
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less otherwise. This is a grand, pernicious, yet prevalent mistake. 
The consequence is, deformed, haggard asceticism and religious 
purism, on the one hand, and, on the other, vapid sentimentalism 
and heartless formalism. We may not hesitate, perhaps, if obliged 
to choose between these extremes. We may prefer the substance, 
haggard, misshapen, repulsive as it is, to mere outside. But they 
are extremes both. Neither can be perfect without the other ; as 
there cannot be perfect vigor of intellect in an unsound body, nor 
a perfect human body without a healthy spirit to animate it. 

Truth and beauty stand in this vital relation to each other, each 
implying the other, and distinguished only as the substance which 
ever involves the form, is prominent in our idea of the one, and 
the form which ever presupposes the substance, is prominent in 
our idea of the other. Ina proper worship of truth, we do not, 
or need not reject her native form ; in a proper homage to beauty, 
we need not reject its essence. Indeed, as we have seen, beauty 
is but the revelation of moral truth, in its proper form to the human 
sense. 

The whole system of recovering grace provided for man, darkly 
delineated in the features of his natural constitution, and of the 
physical world about him, and expressly, and in word, set forth in 
revelation, proceeds upon this principle, that man is to be emanci- 
pated and elevated through the attractions of pure virtue revealed 
to the sense. What is the power of the cross on the soul of man, 
but the power of Divine love and compassion set forth in resistless 
beauty and loveliness? What is the power of Christ’s incarna- 
tion, of his life in the flesh, but the power of perfect beauty and 
loveliness? We speak of the instrumentality only, employed by 
the Divine Sanctifier. What was the revelation of the Son of 
God in the Apostle Paul, but the revelation of Divine excellence 
and love in its perfect attractiveness? What does the Apostle 
mean, when he speaks of the assimilating power of a contemplated 
Christ, changing into the same image from glory to glory, in the 
manner and way of the sanctifying Spirit? What is Christ 
formed within us, but the lovely image of his perfect character, 
enstamped by him whose office it is to show Christtomen? That 
the gospel has a voice for the ear of conscience, is true. But so far 
as the gospel is distinguished from the law in its peculiar pro- 
vince and power, it works through the heart ; though the esthetic 
sense—the capacity within us of discerning and feeling the beauty 
of perfect moral excellence, of experiencing its ravishing power, 
and through the sympathies. ‘* We love him, because he first 
loved us.”? While love has a contagious, self-propagating power, 
through our sympathetic nature, it has also an esthetic power, 
awakening our admiration, ravishing the sense, and captivating the 
affections to itself. If the law impels, working from within—from 
the conscience, the gospel draws, working from without upon the 
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love of what is good and perfect. If the law commands and drives, 
the gospel woos. And this motive—influence from without, that 
thus draws and woos is, aside from the power of sympathy in- 
volved with it, essentially an esthetic influence working upon our 
admiration of what is great and good, our love of what is excel- 
lent, and our consequent desire to make such admired and loved 
excellence our own. God, as worthy to be obeyed, is revealed to 
the conscience ; God, as worthy to be loved, is revealed to the 
heart in its esthetic susceptibilities. All natural beauty is the ex- 
press image of the Creator’s moral perfections. It is the revelation 
of his perfect freedom, working unrestrained, and with a high 
rational aim in its department of grace; and the revelation of his 
perfect character, all whose thoughts and sentiments and moral 
states are pure and lovely, in whatever it has of fixed and inherent 
beauty. While the accordance of all in nature which excites our 
admiration, and our esthetic love, with the principles of propriety, 
evinces to us the harmony of his character and acts with the 
absolute standard of right. Even the beanty of human art has the 
same tendency and effect remotely. For man himself, as a free- 
working artist, is so far only the image of his Maker; and his 
works, so far as possessing artistic excellence, are but the simili- 
tudes of the Divine creations. 

All wxsthetic beauty thus discovers a God—a being perfect in 
character, and worthy of universal homage and love. All its dis- 
coveries are in perfect accordance with the revela@ons of God in 
the strictly moral world, whether made through the conscience, or 
through the allotments of the external world, exhibiting moral 
sanctions and inculcating moral duties. It leads up in its own 
proper tendency, to the perfect living Creator and governor of all. 
It displays him to the soul with a power peculiar to itself ;—not in 
the inanimate form of abstract influence and deduction; not in the 
repelling, overwhelming terrors of mere rigorous sovereignty and 
dominion ; but in the bright, attractive, wooing character of a God of 
perfectloveliness. Itfurnishes evidence tothe heart, deeper, stronger 
than any which the speculative reason, marking the correspondence 
of allthe revelations of wisdom and power in nature with its own ideal 
of a perfect being, or the conscience testifying to the demands made 
upon it from without, can furnish. It is evidence which, tried by the 
most critical philosophy, must be pronounced valid and authorita- 
tive. The soul of man, thus trained under a true esthetic culture, 
is ushered into a world of moral light and power, in which it feels 
the mightiest impulses, encouragements, and aids to holiness ; finds 
at once its model and end, and its needed means and instruments. 

With all this, we are to bear in mind that the moral influence 
of wzsthetic culture reaches men in their own sphere of sense. 
Imprisoned, as he is, in the flesh, it visits him in his prison, and 
with a gentle hand unrivets his fetters. It takes the wise in their 
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own craftiness, and with the weapons of sense destroys the domi- 
nion of sense. The elevation and purification of men, instrumen- 
tally through their esthetic culture, is thus a process fitted to 
their condition ; adapted to reach the soul without awakening its 
prejudices or its apprehensions; inviting and attracting in its out- 
ward character, and drawing under its influence, and effecting its 
work before the subject is hardly aware of its design. While the 
perverse will and the corrupt heart turn away, in deep aversion 
and stubborn opposition and hatred, from the unveiled substance 
of duty and right; under the attractive, subduing power of its 
lovely form, they bend, and meet, and receive a new impress and 
a new law of guidance. 

There is another aspect of the influence of esthetics on practical 
morality, not less worthy of consideration than this view which we 
have sd of its objective influence on the bearing of the essential 
nature of its object on moral refinement and elevation. ‘T'rue vir- 
tue appears even in a perfect form. Perfect beauty and loveliness 
is the appropriate body of perfect virtue, in which it ever seeks to 
embody itself; through which it must develope, expand, and 
invigorate itself. In the culture and invigoration of true virtuous 
principle, therefore, provision must be made for its proper embodi- 
ment. The proper form must be provided. In other words, it 
must be furnished with the opportunity and meaus of assuming its 
own proper form and outward development. 

In mere natgre, where blind instinct only rules, the form is 
purely spontaneous. The developing germ, by a law within itself, 
determines its appropriate form. And the analogy has been car- 
ried into the moral world. There have been those who have in- 
sisted that the unregulated, spontaneous development of the hu- 
man soul is the only proper development, and the only one that 
will give it perfection. They have overlooked the fact that there 
is something in man besides mere nature. There is a power to 
control his own development; to make it good or evil. He is his 
own law to a certain extent. He is, at least, the former and 
shape of his own character. He is to determine for himself the 
external conditions under which he is to shape his moral growth. 
His development and growth, in fact, are determined and fashioned 
by the models which he proposes to himself. His ideal of charac- 
ter will be his law of growth. Hence the necessity of his propos- 
ing to himself, as ever present, determining models of his forming 
character, which is perfect in form. 

He is a creature of training. Weak, dependent, ignoran’, blind 
at first, he is trained to what he subsequently becomes. He ac- 
quires, by slow learning, his principles and his moulding ideas of 
character. He can be trained to give his necessary or sponta- 
neous motions, such as have in themselves and necessarily, no 
moral character, forms of grace. His habits of observation may 
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be so formed, as that the shapes of beauty and loveliness shall be 
everywhere the first to reveal themselves. His feelings may be 
so educated as that this discovered beauty shall make a ready and 
deep impression on them. He may, in short, be so trained as 
that the proper esthetic influence shall be the controlling, the 
ever-present influence of his life. This may be, indeed, with no- 
thing of the vitality of real virtue. He may have the form of god- 
liness and know nothing of the power. But wuile this is suppos- 
able, it is yet hardly probable. ‘The form invites the substance, 
as the substance seeks the form. ‘The thirst for the beautiful and 
graceful, which has been awakened and strengthened into a per- 
manent passion and habit, by the study of its forms in nature and 
in art, will urge, with an eagerness, which the will must be stub- 
born indeed to resist, to see it in the higher, purer, lovelier sphere 
of manners and morals. ‘The divine image it has loved to contem- 
plate, as reflected in the outer world, it will long to see directly 
realized and revealed in its own inner being. Not only will a 
proper esthetic culture thus bring before the forming and develop- 
ing soul, the reality of true and perfect virtue, as an assimilating 
and modelling power; not only will it exclude and forestall the 
occupation of the soul with gross sense ; but it will furnish the ex- 
ternal habits congenial to virtue, and suitable to become its em- 
bodiment, inviting the exertion of virtuous principle, and urging 
to it by all the power of an excited and confirmed love of true 
beauty and excellence. 

In the present world, where the grosser sense so much pre- 
dominates, and where pure virtue meets with hindrances and ob- 
stacles in every endeavor to express and expand itself, the dis- 
tinct culture of the outward and formal seems indispensable to the 
highest moral perfection. 1t is a radical mistake to suppose that 
principle will, of itself, unaided, always secure an appropriate ex- 
pression. It is not so with regard to any mere mechanical prin- 
ciple in any of the manual arts. ‘The study of the manner is as 
essential to rapid progress, as the knowledge of the end, and the 
purpose and physical strength to accomplish it. <A poetic thought, 
and a poetic impulse, will not secure a poetic product. There is 
needed a power to secure the form requisite—the poetic body ; 
and the mere poetic conception and impulse will not bring this 
power. The body is of sense; and until power is attained in the 
domain of sense, the very matter in which the form is wrought, 
and the poetic conception embodied, is beyond the control of the 
fashioning artist. Homer, assisted by all his gods, could never 
have erabodied his divine Iliad in the language of a Hottentot. 
The body may be worthless without the indwelling soul. A 
specious art may sacrifice the substance to the form. Still the life 
must have its body, its appropriate body, or it has no reality in 
this present world. Both are needful; and each is indispensable 
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to the perfection of the other. Virtue has a Herculean work, 
indeed, before it, to reduce the grossness of a besotted sensualist ; 
to restore brightness to his dull eye, and elasticity and spring to 
his rigid limbs ; to express itself in its appropriate form. How 
far more readily does principle enter the channels through which 
external purity, gentleness, kindness, and integrity, have habitu- 
ally expressed themselves? Not that the forms of virtue should 
be taught or acquired before or without the substance, or the sub- 
stance without the form, where there is freedom to inculcate both. 
But, unhappily, depraved man is totally averse to the substance 
of virtue; and, enchained in sense, must needs be reached by the 
form, and be captivated to virtue through the very sense that binds 
him. Herein appears the wisdom of the gospel system which re- 
deems men, not by the abstract inculcation of the reality of, and 
abstract nature of, holiness, nor by a revelation of the divine to his 
mere speculative reason, but by ‘ God manifest in the flesh.” 

A true esthetic culture being thus beneficial, not to say indispen- 
sable, to the propagation and perfection of all virtue, it will be seen 
to be peculiarly necessary as a corrective and antidote to the evils 
which have been enumerated, as characterizing modern society. 

The refined sensualism of the present day can be effectually met 
and overcome only by the revelation of true moral beauty to the 
excited sense. If the view we have taken be correct, then it would 
seem that the proper cure of this sensualism is by a decided, vigor- 
ous effort put forth into all the departments of Art, and extended to 
the early training, to fix the eye on real beauty; to elevate and 
enlighten the esthetic sense, and turn it upon the only proper ob- 
ject in all esthetics, true moral beauty. Thus the sensual tenden- 
cies of the times may, by being overruled and directed aright, be 
made subservient to a spiritual development and progress. 

Thus, too, the commercial spirit of the age may be sanctified to 
a holy end; and its mission be made serviceable to true virtue. 
Let the wealth which it generates be applied to one of its proper 
objects or ends—the supply of esthetic materials, of objects of 
taste ; and let the same be at the same time esthetically trained, 
so as to be capable of discerning in every form of beauty and grace 
the representation of moral excellence ; let zsthetic principles and 
habits so predominate and rule in society, that the intercourse of 
man with man shall be under their control; and commerce shall 
work a work for the world that mammon never dreamt of,—which 
shall destroy its power for evil, and convert a threatening destroyer 
into a most efficient benefactor. 

The absoluteness, the unchanging worth and true moral excel- 
lence of all true beauty, is the antidote, also, to that puling philan- 
thropism so rife at the present time, which sees no deeper than the 
surface, and is ready to let every foundation of virtue and morals 
fall away, if it may only build up a wall against the spread of this 
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outside evil, and will spill the life-blood, if it may stanch a little 
purulent sore on the surface. Such short-sighted philanthropy, 
such superficial sentimentalism can be cured only by the inculca- 
tion of the true worth of the spirit as compared with the body, and 
by a discovery to it of the true seat and ground of all that is good, 
all that is lovely—true moral excellence, pure spiritual life. 

The true esthetic doctrine, moreover, is a corrective of the reli- 
gious formalism of the times. It teaches, and more effectually 
than any abstract reasoning can teach, how absurd it is in rational 
man to rest in sense and show, when their office is only to reveal 
the spiritual and real. A true esthetic experience, a cultivated 
and confirmed habit of reading in every form addressed to the out- 
ward sense, its spiritual import, will never be in danger of laying 
the foundations of its spiritual hopes and aims on shadowy sense. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE NARRATIVE OF THE SYROPHGENICIAN WOMAN.: 
By Pror. W. M. Reynotrs, ‘ettysburgh, Pa. 


Tue language of our Savior in his conversation with the Syrophe- 
nician woman, seems to me to admit of a more satisfactory expla- 
nation than I have ever yet seen given of it. Even Olshausen, in 
his commentary upon the passage, expresses himself thus: “It 
seems as though he who knew what is in man, should at once 
have helped this woman, as her faith could not have been un- 
known to him; and although he had his wise purposes, which in- 
duced him to confine his efforts to the Jews, yet in her case also 
(as he had done in others, compare Matt. 8: 10.) Jesus might 
have made an exception, without distressing her with harshness. 
In fact the harshness seems so severe, the bitterness so bitter, that 
it is difficult for the Christian heart to look upon this as a part of 
the lovely portraiture of the mild and merciful Son of man. Chris- 
tian experience alone enables us to understand what is here 
stated.” 

This last remark is doubtless true ; but no one knew better than 
Olshausen, that a “ right understanding” of Christ is to be obtain- 
ed only by taking his words in their highest, which is their proper 
import. We cannot agree, therefore, that it was the main design 
of our Savior here, as Barnes expresses the common idea, “ to test 
her faith, and exhibit to the Apostles an example of the effect of 
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persevering supplication.” These were indeed incidental results, 
as Olshausen beautifully developes them in the conclusion of his 
remarks, in loc. ‘‘ As God himself is compared by the Savior to 
the unjust judge, who frequently refuses to listen to proper re- 
quests ;' as the Lord wrestles with Jacob at the ford of Jabbok, 
and thus makes him Israel ;? as he would kill Moses? when inter- 
ceding for his people ; so faith often experiences that the heaven 
is brass, and seems to mock its petitions. Our Savior here pro- 
ceeds in a similar manner. The withholding of his grace, the 
manifestation of a mode of dealing entirely different from that 
which the woman may at first have expected, operated as a dam 
does upon a mighty mass of water; the whole inward power of 
her living faith now burst forth, and the Savior allowed himself to 
be overcome, as the Lord had done in his contest with Jacob. In 
the mode in which Christ here answers a request for aid, we, there- 
fore, see but another form of his love. Weakness of faith he 
meets by anticipation ; from strong faith he stands aloof, in order 
to perfect it.” 

Whilst we are willing to take this statement as generally cor- 
rect, we observe, that it does not meet the great difficulty, before 
alleged, of the apparent harshness in our Savior’s language to this 
woman, whose humility was as deep as her faith was exalted. 
“‘ God,” we are told, “‘ resisteth the proud, but giveth grace to the 
humble ;” and this was especially trae of Jesus, in whom was 
exactly fulfilled that prophetic declaration,—‘ A bruised reed shall 
he not break, and smoking flax shall he not quench;” so that when 
“he had opened the book’’ and read those words, “ the Spirit of 
the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach the 
gospel to the poor, he hath sent me to heal the broken-hearted,” 
&c.; he could say, “ this day is this scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
And all the people “bore him witness, and wondered at the gra- 
cious words that proceeded out of his mouth.’’¢ 

I believe, therefore, that something further than has yet been 
given, is still wanting to exhibit the true import of our Savior’s 
language to this poor and afflicted Canaanitish woman. This de- 
fect we think is supplied by the consideration, that it was his 
design to show both her, and his disciples, and all succeeding 
ages, who were the genuine children of Israel, and rightful heirs 
of all the promises and blessings of that kingdom of heaven which 
he came to establish upon earth. Taking this view of the case, 
we Shall find but little difficulty in the interpretation of the pas- 
sage. 

“Mark tells us (v. 24), that the Savior “ wished no one to know” 
that he was in the neighborhood of Tyre and Sidon, whither he 
had retired from the fury of Herod, and the persecutions of the 
Jews. Nor did he wish to make himself known to the Gentile 


' Lake 18:3. 2% Gen. 22: 24, et seq. 3% Exod. 4:23. 4 Luke 4: 16-22. 
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inhabitants of that country, for the time for his manifestation unto 
the heathen had not yet come. As a general thing, they were not 
yet prepared to receive him. But “he could not be hid” from 
those who expected, longed for, sought after, and believed in him, 
as did this Greek who had heard of his fame and miracles, and 
believed that he was the ‘‘ son of David,’ the long-promised Mes- 
siah, prophecies of whom, heathen writers tell us, had long per- 
vaded the East, and would easily reach this country bordering upon 
Judea.'' Her faith stimulated by her necessities, her “ daughter 
grievously vexed with a devil,” ? doubtless led her to pray for the 
appearance of this deliverer, this “‘ star out of Jacob, and sceptre 
out of Israel,’’ 3 and when it is revealed to her that he had actually 
come into her very neighborhood, she went forth at once (é£<46ot0a) 
in search of him, and with her petition already prepared, she pub- 
licly acknowledged his dignity and implored his assistance, ‘* Have 
mercy on me, O Lord !” 

The Savior’s silence,‘ and apparent indifference to this touching 
appeal, would both excite the Apostles’ attention, and impress 
them more deeply with what was to follow. The woman is not 
discouraged. She sees compassion in that noble countenance, pity 
in that melting eye. She draws nearer, falls at his feet, worships 
him, and urges her suit with stil] greater earnestness. Even the 
Apostles, despite all their Jewish prejudices against the Gentiles, 
are moved ; they also intercede for her; “Grant her request and 
send her away” (for so, with Kuinoel in loc. we understand the 
phrase, “ &2dédvoor adr», non est simpliciter dimitte, imo majus quid 
involvit, auxilio tuo recreatam dimitte,’’ is his apposite remark.) 
“For she crieth after us,” in this connexion, does not indicate 
merely vexation, but rather sympathy. 

Jesus never forgot in his own practice, the theory which he in- 
culcated upon others. He had said,® “ give not that which is 
holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine ;” and 
when sending them forth to proclaim the coming of the kingdom 
of heaven, he had charged them,® ‘‘ go not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any city of the Samaritans enter ye not; but go 
rather to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” It is well known 
that the Jews considered all Gentile, heathen, or foreign nations 
as “dogs,” deeply defiled, and utterly abominable in the sight of 
God, unfit to come into the congregation of the people of Jehovah 
here upon earth, and shut out from all hope of heaven. ‘They, 
the descendants of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were exclusively 
the people of God, and the sole objects of his care. Does our 
Savior sanction these narrow and fanatical ideas? Does he mean 
by “ the house of Israel,” the lineal descendants of that patriarch ? 

1 See the well known passage in Tacitus, Hist. v: 13. 
2 Matt. 5:22. 3 Numb.24: 17. 4 Isaiah 42: 2 
5 Matt. 7:6. © Matt 10:5, 6. 
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Does he make them the only ‘children’ of God, and stigmatize 
all others as “dogs” and “swine?’’ Assuredly not. On the con- 
trary, we consider him as here giving a practical exemplification 
of what he meant by those terms, and the sense in which they 
should be used. 

Even his forerunner, John the Baptist, had already attempted 
the eradication of this national prejudice, as we find him in Matt. 3: 
8, 9, using the pregnant language, “Bring forth, therefore, 
fruit meet for repentance, and think not to say within yourselves, 
We have Abraham to our father: for I say unto you that God is 
able of these stones to raise up children unto Abraham.” Where 
Kuinoel well remarks, ‘‘ do not,” says he, ‘suppose that you have a 
right to citizenship in the kingdom of the Messiah, and may not 
on any account be excluded from that kingdom, because you are 
Jews, and the posterity of Abraham. I assure you, you shall be 
excluded, and most severely punished, if you do not lay aside that 
perverse mode of thought and of action, whereby you are charac- 
terized.” And Olshausen, after stating satisfactory reasons for 
rejecting Kuinoel’s idea that John had referred to ‘‘ the stones lying 
upon the shores of the Jordan,’ concludes, “‘ It appears to me, 
therefore, more appropriate to understand by the 4x5 (stones) , 
the people who may have been composed in part of heathen 
(comp. Luke 3 : 12, 14), and always regarded by the Pharisees as 
accursed. ‘The purport of John’s words thus becomes somewhat 
prophetic, inasmuch as the kingdom of God was actually transfer- 
red from the children of Abraham to the dead heathen and publi- 
cans, among whom, by divine omnipotence, a spiritual life never 
anticipated, was awakened.” 

In like manner did our Savior show himself completely raised 
above all low national prejudices, not only in that beautiful nar- 
rative of the good Samaritan, wherewith he answered' the 
inquiry of the subtle lawyer, “‘and who is my neighbor?” but 
likewise when, early in his ministry,’ he remained two days at 
Shechem, instructing the Samaritans that the time was already come 
“‘when the true worshippers should worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth,”’ not merely upon Mount Gerizim or at Jerusalem, 
but wherever they would “ worship him in spirit and in truth.’’® 
I consider the whole of our Savior’s intercourse with the publicans, 
and others of that class, as incidentally illustrating this point; but 
passing that by, shall confine myself to that which is more direct. 
And for this a single passage may suffice. In John 8 : 31-49, we 
have a conversation between Jesus and the Jews, in which the lat- 
ier, in order to assert their title to freedom, say, ‘‘ We be Abra- 
ham’s children, and were never in bondage to any man.” To 
which Christ replies, ‘I know that ye are Abraham’s seed” (v. 

1 Luke 10: 25. 


* See Robinson’s Greek Harmony, pp. 20-21, where the amazement of the disci- 
ples is portrayed. 3 See John 4 : 4-42. 
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37), which may be either taken ironically, or mean to admit that in 
one sense they are indeed the descendants of Abraham. But in 
the following verse, they are told that they are the children of a 
very different father. And when (v. 39), “ They answered and 
said unto him,” with indignation, “ Abraham is our father,” Jesus 
utterly denies their claim, in the emphatic words; “If ye were 
Abraham’s children, ye would do the works of Abraham. But 
now ye seek to kill me, a man that hath told you the truth: this 
did not Abraham.” Where it is perfectly clear that spiritual chil- 
dren are spoken of, Abraham being taken as a type of faith, the 
father of the faithful, and only those who have his spirit, his faith, 
being considered as his children. In the same way is the term 
Israel used by Jesus himself, when he saw Nathaniel “ coming unto 
him, and saith of him, Behold an Israelite indeed, in whom there is 
no guile.”” Which idea Paul brings out very fully, where he says, 
“For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel; neither because 
they are the seed of Abraham, are they all children; but of Isaac 
shall thy seed be called. That is, they which are the children of 
the flesh, these are not the children of God: but the children of 
promise are counted for the seed."’ And he hadbefore said (2: 29), 
“‘For he is not a Jew which is one outwardly ; but he is a Jew which 
isone inwardly.”’ In fact, the whole fourth chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans is employed in proving that “ Abraham is the 
father of all them that believe,” whether they be circumcised or un- 
circumcised. 

It would be useless to multiply quotations to prove that, in the 
New Testament generally, the term ‘ dogs” is used to indicate the 
impure and sinners, that is, those who are destitute of true faith. 
It is sufficient merely to refer to the passage above quoted,” and to 
Phil. 3 : 2, and Rev. 22: 15. 

When, therefore, the Savior says,’ “ I am not sent but to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel,’ I understand, and think the context 
clearly shows, that he addresses the Apostles, to whose interces- 
sion for the woman he thus replies: ** You Jews expect me to 
bless you exclusively, to restore the kingdom again unto Israel ; 
and it is true, that I am sent to save only the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel; but I wish you to observe those whom I think 
worthy of that name.”? Then the womancomes forward (v.25) ,and 
‘¢ worships him” as her king, and prays to him as her only Savior, 
“Lord, help me!’ Jesus answers,* ‘‘ Let the children first be 
filled,” that is, you acknowledge me as a king; as such, I am the 
father of my people, and do you not think that I ought first to feed, 
to supply the wants of my own subjects, who are my family? Be- 
sides, are you a proper subject of my bounty? Do you indeed 
believe that I am the Messiah, not of the Jews merely, but the 


1 Rom. 9: 6-8. 2 Matt. 7: 6, and Phil. 3 : 2, and Rev. 22: 15. 
3 Matt. 15: 24. 4 Mark 7 : 27. 
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Savior of the whole world; and have you that moral character, 
that purity and faith that become my disciples? For, if you have 
not, “it is not meet to take the children’s bread and cast it unto 
the dogs.” ‘To which, in the language of deep humility and 
genuine faith, she answered with the publican,' ‘‘ God be merciful 
to me a sinner.” For such I take to be the true import of vai 
(which both evangelists have), and which Kuinoel renders “ odse- 
cro te, domine”’ (I beseech thee, Lord); and adds in explanation, 
“Tt is not so much the language of one affirming, yes, it is so [or 
as our English version has it, ** Truth’’] ; or, as others suppose, of 
one conceding, be it so; but rather of one entreating and urging, I 
beseech thee, which is also its force in Philemon vy. 20, and Rev. 
22:20.” The expression reminds me of what Paul says, Rom. 6 : 
26-27, ‘‘ The Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with groan- 
ings that cannot be uttered.” But she acknowledges that she has 
no claim whatever upon him; she is utterly unworthy of his notice 
or favor; but she still prays that he would have mercy upon her, 
“‘ for even the dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from their mas- 
ter’s table ;”* “‘ beneath”? which they are, whilst the children are 
seated at it (comp. Mark 7 : 28) ; and where alone she considers 
herself worthy tobe. Whereupon the Savior replies, “‘O woman! 
great is thy faith.” Thou art a true daughter of Abraham—an 
Israelite indeed ; for like him of old, thou hast wrestled with thy 
God, and wilt take no denial, wilt not let me go, until I bless thee ;' 
therefore “ be it unto thee even as thou wilt.”” And well might it 
be said of her, *‘ Thou shalt no more be called “a dog,”’ **a Greek,” 
‘a Syropheenician,” a “a Canaanite ;” ‘but Israel, for us a 
prince” (a child of God), ‘hast thou power with God and with 
man, and hast prevailed.’ 

Now, although this explanation may appear too refined and far- 
fetched to those who are satisfied with that which has hitherto 
prevailed, yet is it not without support even among those who 
have taken a very different view of the passage in general. Thus 
Kuinoel, in the commencement of his observations upon Matt. 15: 
23, 24, says, that *‘ Christ did not answer the woman imploring 
his aid a single word, in order that he might prove her constancy 
and faith, and exhibit her true character to his disciples, and might 
thus gradually prepare them to embrace that doctrine which Paul 
afterwards so frequently expounded in his letters, viz. that through 
Christ all distinctions between Jews and Gentiles were abolished,” 
Comp. 8; 11. 

Still more decidedly is this the view of Luther, for, although he 
commences his sermon upon ‘ the woman of Canaan’’ by say- 
ing, ‘In this text is set forth unto us an example of a constant 
and steadfast faith,’? and illustrates this idea throughout this 
brilliant specimen of pulpit eloquence, yet he concludes the third 

1 Luke 18:13, 2 Matt. 15: 27. 3 See Gen. 32 : 26. 4 Gen, 32 : 28. 
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point that he makes thus: “ He was now taken: for the crumbs 
under the table are given.to the dogs, as that to which they have 
a perfect right ; here, therefore, Christ being overcome, opens him- 
self wholly, and granteth the desires of the woman, and showeth 
that she is not a dog, but a true Israelite.” 

He then proveeds to say, ‘ These things are written for our 
instruction and comfort, and we hence learn how deeply Christ 
sometimes hideth his grace from us, and that we must not judge 
of God according to our own notions, but only according to his 
words ; for we see here that, although Christ showeth himself 
very hard to this woman, yet he did not plainly deny to help her, 
but all his answers, though seemingly denials, were not in fact 
denials, and though they left the matter in doubt, yet left an open- 
ing, however small, for faith. * * *All these things seem rather 
a denial of help than room to hope ; but in reality they did contain 
in them rather a promise and hope than a denial ;_ yea, there was no- 
thing but a promise, though most deeply hid and concealed beneath 
that silence, and those answers, although hard, had but the sound 
of a denial.’ Here, I think, we have the germ of that idea which 
I have endeavored above to develope more fully and consistently, 


ARTICLE IX. 
LUTHER’S TABLE TALK. 
By Acrrep H. Guernsey, New York. 


LurHER was every way—physically, intellectually, and morally, 
aman of mark. ‘The radest wood-cut presents his rugged fea- 
tures as faithfully as the most finished picture. The square, burly 
form, with its ** Atlantean shoulders ;” the face, repulsive at first 
sight, the massive brow—that surest sign of intellectual strength— 
crushing, as it were, the organ beneath; the firm-set mouth, are 
alike preserved in all portraits which have come down to us. He 
is not the less recognisable in the “ word-pictures,”’ which undertake 
to set him forth. Bossuet’s terrible delineation—terrible because 
the likeness is so recognisable—presents the same Luther as 
Merle D’Aubigné’s mezzotint. Physically and intellectually, he 
is the type and emblem of the great Teutonic race, formed, so 
runs the wild old legend, of the grey rock of the Hartz Moun- 
tains, a race indomitable and born to empire. But the loveliest 
valleys lieembosomed amid the most rugged mountains, and seem 
all the lovelier from their stern environment; so there were in 
Luther’s character phases of the most loving tenderness. If no 
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man was ever more hated by his enemies, none was ever more 
loved and prized by his friends. There have been many revolu- 
tionists, who were nothing but the slime thrown up from the bot- 
tom by the fierce current of human affairs, who must, therefore, 
either be carried on by that current, ot sink into it again. Such 
was not Luther. He remained toa good degree the director of the 
revolution which he had brought about. So gifted, it was but 
natural that his followers should be inspired with the warm- 
est personal feelings for him. ‘They hung upon the words which 
fell from his lips ; and when those lips were closed in death, they 
treasured up his sayings and opinions as oracles of wisdom. 
Scarcely had he passed from his labors, when collections of his 
sayings and opinions began to be put forth. These were at last 
gathered and arranged by Johannes Aurifaber, and in the edition 
before us, printed at Frankfort on the Maine, in 1571, form a 
volume of about a thousand pages. It contains his opinions upon 
all sorts of subjects, literary, historical, philosophical, and espe- 
cially theological, gathered from every variety of source. In such 
a mass of matter, thus brought together, there is undoubtedly more 
or less which is to be received with caution. Much may be per- 
verted by falling upon unappreciable hearers, or by being severed 
from its context. But as a whole, this book of Tischreden, or 
Table-Talk, is undoubtedly genuine, and is to us the most inte- 
resting of all the books emanating from the great Reformer. His 
conversational and theological writings will always possess an inte- 
rest. Such a ‘man could not write four-and-twenty quarto volumes, 
upon subjects in which his whole soul was engaged, without giving 
utterance to many brave and noble thoughts—thoughts which, 
*¢ that the world should be aware of, would be for their benefit.” 
Their interest, however, arises more from their associations than 
from themselves. Their value has something of an antiquarian 
character. As instruments of practical use, they have been super- 
seded by books better adapted to their purpose, but which, never- 
theless, we would see perish, sooner than those of Luther. Gut- 
temberg’s printing-press was doubtless a rude affair ; but were it 
now to be brought to light, it would be more prized than the best 
of modern construction. It is a memorial of a great work, and as 
such, has a value. Luther’s volumes are memorials of the Refor- 
mation, and therefore hold deservedly a high place. But the two 
main questions, practically, in regard to any man, are: ‘* What did 
he do ? and What did he become ? For the answer to the first of 
these questions, as respects Luther, we need not have recourse to 
the ponderous black letter tomes which we call his ‘* Works.” 
His true works are around us and in us. Our Protestantism, and 
all therefrom springing, are his work. We read, that when he 
was on his way to the Diet of Worms, the people adjured him 
from the housetops and the windows, not to recant. The ear to 
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which the voices of the future had been audible, would have 
heard other accents joining in the petition. The generations 
of mankind are linked together by indissoluble bonds. Our 
voices, the voices of the whole Protestant world which has been 
or is to be, united in the prayer to Luther, not to desert us. 
We are his works—not the four-and-twenty volumes in our libra- 
ries. 

This volume of Luther’s Table-Talk is to us of special value, 
because it solves to a great extent that other question: What did 
Luther become ? He stands there portrayed before us, so that we 
can know him better than those who daily sat around his table. 
For we can regard him from a higher point of view. Though infi- 
nitely smaller than he, we stand upon a height from which we can 
look down upon him. We can see him as he appeared in his 
moments of relaxation, in the bosom of his family, in the circle of 
his friends, at the bed-side of his dying child. Matters which the 
foolish ‘ dignity of history” thinks quite unworthy of notice, but 
which are yet the stuff of which all history which is worth any- 
thing is made, are here recorded. 

The title-page of the book presents Luther at the head of a table, 
around which are seated Melancthon, Justus Jonas, Creuziger, 
Bugenhagen, and others. Ata modest distance stand, cap in hand, 
a company of youthful students. Through the open door appear 
the fantastic gables of the good town of Wittenberg. ‘The apart- 
ment is modest enough. A few flowers occupy the window-seats ; 
a narrow shelf contains some half-score folios, with massive clasps. 
On the table is a single loaf and a dish of grapes. But nectar and 
ambrosia, to say nothing of mere earthly viands, form but a small 
part of the ‘* suppers of the gods ;”’ and the discourse of such men 
as were gathered around that board, would compensate for much 
humbler fare. From this Table-talk, we present some specimens, 
taken almost at random. 

Of the Bible.-—* Dr. Martin once said to Master Philip Melanc- 
thon and Doctor Justus Jonas, respecting the Bible, that it was a 
great and wide forest wherein stood many and various trees, from 
which one might pluck fruits and berries of every sort. For in the 
Bible is the richest consolation, doctrine, instruction, admonition, 
warning, promises and threatenings; and there is no tree in all 
this forest upon which I have not beaten, and from which plucked 
or shaken a few apples or pears.” 

The Bible is of God.—“ He once proved the Bible to be the 
book and word of God, because everything in the world, and 
how i! came to pass, and exists, stands recorded in the first 
book of Moses. King Alexander the Great, the kingdom of 
Egypt, the empire of Babylon, the Persian, the Grecian and Ro- 
man monarchies, Julius and Augustus Cesar also, had all tried to 
uproot and destroy this book. They were all unable to do it. 
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They have all passed away, but the book remains unchanged and 
complete, just as it was written. Who preserves it? Who 
protects it with such mighty power? No one save God himself, 
who isits author. It isa great wonder that God has so long main- 
tained and defended this book, for the Devil and the world is its 
enemy. I do verily believe that the Devil has utterly destroyed many 
good books in the Church, just as he has destroyed and made away 
with many saints of whom we know nothing atall. But the Bible 
he must leave alone. In like manner do baptism, the sacrament of 
the altar, the real body and blood of Christ, and the sacerdotal 
office, remain, in spite of so many tyrants and heretics. The 
Lord God has taken especial care of all these. There must be 
baptism, preaching, and administration of the sacrament, and no 
one can prevent or hinder it. Homer and Virgil, and the like, are 
excellent and useful books ; they are old books; but are nothing 
when compared with the Bible.” 

Difference between the Bible and other books. —*‘ 'The Holy Scrip- 
tures are full of divine gifts and virtues. ‘The heathen books teach 
nothing of faith, hope, and love, for they know nothing of them. 
They look only at present things, which the understanding can lay 
hold of, feel, and comprehend. But they contain nothing of con- 
fidence in God, and hope in the Lord. ‘These we must learn from 
the Psalms and the book of Job, which treat of patience, faith, 
hope, and prayer. In fine, the Bible is the best book, full of con- 
solation in trial, for it teaches of faith, hope, and love, in a manner 
which the understanding cannot feel, experience, or comprehend. 
When things go ill, it shows how these virtues can shine there- 
from, and teaches that there is another and an eternal life beyond 
this poor and miserable one.”’ 

The best Theologian.—‘ He who is well grounded in the text is 
the right pastor ; and itis my best and most Christian counsel that 
we should draw from the springs and fountains of water; that is, 
should diligently read the Bible. He who is well grounded and 
exercised in the text will be an excellent theologian, since a single 
passage or text from the Bible is worth more than many comments 
and glosses, which are not strong and sound, and do not touch 
the point.” 

The Bible inexhaustible.—* God’s word is unsearchable. It is 
impossible thoroughly to explore and exhaust a single word in the 
Holy Scripture. It is the word of the Holy Spirit, and spite of 
scholars and theologians, is too high for men. ‘The new-born 
Christian has only the first-fruits and tithes of it. I have some- 
times undertaken to meditate upon the Ten Commandments, and 
when I have merely touched upon the first words ‘ I am the Lord 
thy God,’ [ stick fast at the ‘J ;’ I cannot understand the little 
word ‘ J.” Whoever, therefore, bas but a single word of God, and 
cannot make a sermon from it, should never be a preacher...... 
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Though I am an old Doctor in the Holy Scriptures, I have not 
yet got beyond my hornvook. Ido not rightly understand the 
Ten Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer. I cannot study them 
out and learn them to the bottom. But I daily learn therein, and 
say the Catechism, with my son Hans and my little daughter Mag- 
dalene. How can one thoroughly and fully understand the first 
words in the Lord’s Prayer—‘ Our Father, who artin heaven! If 
I understand these words, and believe that God who created heaven 
and earth and all creatures is my father, then I conclude certainly 
that I am a lord of heaven and of earth; that Jesus Christ is my 
brother, and that all things are mine; Gabriel is my attendant, 
Raphael my guide, and all angels are servants to me in my need. 
For they have been charged by my beavenly Father, to guard me 
in all my ways, that I never dash my foot against a stone.” 

The Bishop of Mayence.—‘ At Eisleben, just before his death, 
Dr. Luther said that at the Diet of Augsburg, in the year 1530, 
Albert, Bishop of Mayence, has just been reading in the Bible, when 
a counsellor came suddenly to him and said, * Most Gracious 
Elector and Lord, what thinks your Electoral Grace of that book ?’ 
The Bishop answered, ‘I do not know what sort of a book it is, 
for everything in it is opposed to us.’” 

The discovery of the Latin Bible, in the University of Erfurth, 
was no light thing for Luther. The Bible became to him the 
veritable and authentic words of God, as though they had fallen 
from his own lips, and he himself had heard them addressed to 
him personally and individually. Upon that Bible he founded 
himself as upon a rock. To that he brought everything to be 
tried. His whole life was an exemplification of his noble words 
at Worms. ‘Till when I have been convicted and refuted by 
proof from Holy Scripture, or by fair reason and argument, I 
neither can nor will recant, for it is neither prudent nor safe to 
do anything against conscience. Here I take my stand; I can do 
no otherwise, God help me, Amen!” FEHis interpretation of Scrip- 
ture was, doubtless, sometimes erroneous, for it is man’s necessity 
toerr. But let the Scripture once speak, and the point was de- 
cided, there was no further room for argument. Joshua bade the 
sun and moon to stand still. They stood, saith the Scripture ; 
therefore they had both been moving; and therefore the Coperni- 
can system is false. Again, our Lord said. this is my body, there- 
fore the body of our Lord is really and truly in the sacrament of 
the altar, though hidden from our foolish senses: and be he who 
denies it, Anathema Maranatha. But there is nothing said of a 
change of the bread into the body of our Lord ; therefore transub- 
stantiation is a falsehood, an invention of the Pope and the Devil 
to deceive and delude poor Christian souls. He and all true 
preachers were, when setting forth the Word of God, and adminis- 
tering the ordinances, but mouth-pieces, instruments. Thus alone 
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could he explain it that he, a peasant’s son and a monk, had been 
the chosen instrument to strike such a trenchant blow at the head 
of that Colossus, the shadow of which, projected by the slant rays 
of the sun low in the horizon, darkened all Christendom. It was 
God’s word, what mattered it whether it was spoken by the holy 
Paul, by Doctor Martin Luther, or by Balaam’s ass. 

The Preacher an Instrument.—* We will not give place to, or 
admit the metaphysical and philosophical distinctions which the 
reason has spun out, that it is man who preaches, threatens, ad- 
ministers discipline, alarms, and consoles, but that it is the Holy 
Spirit who works the effect :—that the minister baptizes, absolves, 
administers the sacrament of our Lord Christ, but that God puri- 
fies the heart and forgives sin. Oh,no. We affirm that God 
himself preaches, threatens, disciplines, alarms, consoles, bap- 
tizes, administers the sacrament of the altar, and grants absolution. 
So says the Lord Christ; * Whoso heareth you, heareth me,’ 
‘ Whatsoever ye loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven ;’ ‘it is 
not ye that speak, but the spirit of my father which speaks through 
you.” So am I certain when I go into the pulpit and preach or 
read, that the word is not mine, but that ‘ my tongue is the pen of 
a ready writer,’ as saith the Psalms. Letmot, theretore, God and 
man be separated, according to the opinions and judgments of 
human reason. But let men speak out straightly, ‘ What this 
man, prophet, apostle, true preacher and teacher, speaks or performs 
from God’s word and ordinance, that God himself speaks and per- 
form, for the man is but a mouth-piece and instrument. And let 
the hearer also conclude and say, ‘ It is not Paul, or Peter, or a 
man that I perceive speaking, or baptizing, granting absolution, 
disciplining, excommunicating, or administering the sacrament. 
Dear Lord, what consolation could a poor, weak, and troubled con- 
science derive from such a preacher, if he only believed and was 
assured, that the word and consolation were God’s word, consola- 
tion, and his earnest meaning. Therefore we say boldly, that 
God works through his word, which is a means whereby man may 
rightly learn him. ‘The words of Balaam’s ass were not the ass’s, 
but God’s words. So also are the words which we speak to the 
tortured soul: ‘ Be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.’ ”’ 

God’s Providence.—‘‘ The great and manifold gifts of God over- 
whelm and confound us. Great as they are, we think little of 
them because they are socommon. And so we act towards the 
Lord God, as little children do towards their parents, who do not 
so much prize their daily bread as they do an apple, pear, or other 
fruit.’ * * * * * * 6 Noman can reckon up what God 
expends in providing nourishment for the birds alone, who are 
yet of no use at all. I do verily believe that it costs God more 
every year to maintain merely the sparrows, than all the revenues 
of the King of France, to say nothing of all other birds.” 
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The Good outweighs the Evil.—‘*Though our original sin 
deserves that there should be many wild and evil hearts who 
should do harm to man, such as lions, wolves, bears, serpents, and 
the like, yet has our compassionate and gracious God mitigated 
our punishment, so that there are many more animals that serve 
us and are useful to us, than there are that harm us. There are 
more sheep than w olves, more lobsters than scorpions, more fish 
than serpents, more oxen than lions, more hares than foxes, more 
geese and fowls than kites and ravens. Thus any one who will 
carefully balance the one against the other, will find that there are 
more useful than noxious beasts in the world, more benefit than 
disadvantage. No man can conceive how much good God does 
us through the four elements. Who can count what he receives 
from the earth? ‘There are trees, animals of all sorts, metals, 
streams of water, fountains, all kinds of corn and herbs, wool. 
There is fire, at which we warm ourselves and cook our food. 
The seas and waters are our cellars and magazines; the woods 
and forests our hunting ground. The earth is full of wold, silver, 
iron, copper, and other metals; it produces all sorts of grain for 
us; is our bread-chamber and store-house. For every thing is 
ours, and made for our sakes.” 

The Worst things spring from the Best.— From Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, the patriarchs, and holy fathers, came the Jews, who 
crucified Christ. From the Apostles came Judas the traitor. 
From Alexandria, where was a celebrated school, and many 
learned and pious Christians, came forth Arius and Origen. From 
the Romish Church, which has furnished many holy martyrs, 
comes the last Antichrist, the Pope. From the hetmitages of 
Arabia came the Mohammed. From Constantinople, that noble 
city, where so many pious Emperors have reigned, comes the 
bloody Turk. Adultresses come from wives, harlots from vir- 
gins, the bitterest foes from brothers, sons, and friends. ‘The 
devils come from angels, tyrants from kings. From the gospel 
and divine truth come devilish lies. Heretics come from the 
Church. Filth comes from food when its natural use is perverted. 
Precious wine causes harm. From the blood in the body is pro- 
duced pus. From Luther came Mintzer, the rebels, the Anabap- 
tists, and the Sacramentarians. ‘There must be evil things, or else 
the good would always prevail. There must be good, or such 
evils could not be endured.” 

Of Paradise.—‘‘ Some one asked the Doctor what sort of a 
place Paradise was, and where it was situated. He answered, 
that the whole world was properly so called, but that Moses des- 
cribed what came before the eyes of Adam. It was called Para- 
dise on account of its beauty and pleasantness.s When Adam 
was created, he dwelt toward the East,in Syriaand Arabia. After 
he had sinned, it was no longer that pleasant place, no longer a 
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paradise and garden of delight. So, also, Moses calls the regions 
of Sodom and Gomorrah a paradise. Judea and Samaria were 
once a very beautiful land; but we are told that the Holy Land, 
once praised for its golden meadows, has become very sandy. 
God has cursed that beautiful land on account of sin, and made it 
unfruitful. Where God gives not his blessing, nothing grows; 
where he blesses, there everything flourishes and is beautiful.” 

There have been few men better qualified to discourse of trials 
and temptations than was Luther. ‘They assailed bim from within 
and without, and his whole life was one continued struggle against 
them. There are men too delicately constituted to be capable of 
much suffering, mental or physical. Luther was not one of these. 
Though of a robust frame, and capable of great labor and endur- 
ance, his health was never good. Few frames could have endured 
the half of his physical suffering. A tithe of his mental conflict 
would have driven most men into insanity. ‘Towards the close of 
his life, he spoke of a period of spiritual temptation, when, for 
fourteen days, he could neither eat, drink, nor sleep. ‘* Then,”’ 
says he, “I contended much and with great impatience with our 
Lord God. I cast up before him all his promises. Then the 
Lord taught me rightly to understand the Scriptures. We do not 
know much of God’s Word when all goes well with us. He will 
not have us become impatient. He therefore demands that we 
should be strong and hope, as the Psalm says, ‘I will be strong in 
the Lord from one morning until another ;’ and then if God does 
not help us, he gives us grace that we may endure temptation.” 
..... ‘Such trials are necessary for us. They are not sent, as 
many think, to destroy us, but to instruct and admonish us. ‘The 
Christian should know and be convinced, that without temptation 
he cannot know Christ aright. They are a school in which we can 
learn to know the Savior. I once complained of them to Stau- 
pitz. He said he had never felt them, ‘ but this much I do under- 
stand,’ said he, ‘that they are more needful for you than food or 
drink.’ If Satan had not thus plagued me, I could not have 
known how hostile he was.” 

Luther was a man not of the nineteenth century, but of the six- 
teenth. Though the foremost man of that century, he was still of 
it. Avery foolish man of ourday may be wiser on many pointsthan 
he. He is clearly of opinion that the Jews should not be tolerated. 
“‘ If I were lord here,” says he, “I would call allthe Jews together, 
and would ask them why they call Christ the son of a harlot, and his 
mother a harlot. If they could prove it, I would give them a thou- 
sand crowns. If they could not, I would have their tongues torn 
out of their throats. We ought not, in fine, to sufferthe Jews among 
us ; we should neither eat nor drink with them.” It has already 
been stated, that he in nowise admits the truth of the Copernican 
system of astronomy. He says: 
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On Astronomy.—“ There are three motions of the heavenly 
bodies. ‘The first is primi mobilis et raptus. The whole firma- 
ment moves quickly and nimbly around, and revolves in twenty- 
four hours, in a gourse of thousands of miles, which is perhaps 
ordered by an angel. It is wonderful that such a great edifice can 
turn in so short atime. If the sun and stars were made of iron, 
silver, gold, or steel, they would soon melt in such a rapid career. 
The second movement is that of the planets. These have their 
own special and peculiar motions. The third is a wavering mo- 
tion, which is called Trepidation, and has been lately discovered, 
and is very uncertain, I think highly of astronomy and mathema- 
tics; for they deal in demonstrations and certain proofs. A new 
sort of astronomy has been proposed, which would prove that the 
earth revolves, and not the firmament, the sun, and the moon; as 
when one rides in a carriage or boat, he thinks that he is still, and 
that the trees and shore are moving. So it goes; any one who 
would be thought wise, must be contented with nothing which 
another does; what he himself does is better than all. The fools 
would overthrow the whole science of astronomy. But the Holy 
Scriptures show that Joshua commanded the sun and moon, not 
the earth, to stand still.” 

On Astrology.— I believe nothing in astrology. It is very true 
that the astrologers can announce the future to the ungodly, and 
tell what death they shall die ; for the devil knows their thoughts, 
has them in his power, and directs them as he will, as he is the 
prince of this world. But there is no power or efficacy in the 
stars, who may justly complain of the astrologers and star-gazers, 
who attribute to them a power and efficiency which God has not 
given them, and ascribe to them the harm which should be attri- 
buted to comets, which portend only evil, that star only excepted 
which appeared to the wise men in the East, and announced that 
the manifestation of the gospel was at hand. ‘That astrology is a 
real science, neither Philip nor any one else can convince me. He 
has often endeavored to do so, but I hold to my own opinion. I 
have often narrated to him my whole life. I am a peasant’s son; 
my father, grandfather, and gt ag ema were all peasants. 
That I should become Bachelor and Master of Arts, and a monk, 
was not ordered by the stars. Then that I should lay aside the 
crown cap; that I should fall into the Pope’s hair, that he should 
oppose me, that I should marry a runaway nun, and become the 
father of children—who has seen all this inthe stars? Who could 
have predicted that it would happen? I should like to have this 
argument answered: Esau and Jacob were born of one father and 
one mother, at the same time, and under the same constellations, 
and yet they were of entirely opposite nature, character, and dis- 
position. In short, what belongs to God and is his work, should 
not be attributed to the stars. The true Christian religion opposes 
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and confutes all such fables and folly. Without religion the world 
is Epicurean and Lucianish, just as Erasmus has become.” 

Luther’s combats with the devil are well known. He had not 
refined the prince of the power of the air into a metaphysical ab- 
straction, a personified principle. ‘To the popular belief, in all 
rude ages, the universe is full of unseen and spiritual agencies. 
The invisible denizens of every land take their form and likeness 
from its visible inhabitants. 

In the iron mines of Eisleben and Mansfield, where the youth 
of Luther was passed, the visible and invisible worlds were equally 
populous. but the demons who appeared to those coarse eaters 
and strong drinkers, were homely of visage, and coarse of feature. 
They were a band of ill-conditioned demons—the very peasants 
and miners themselves stripped of their virtues, and with their 
vices only remaining. These took strong hold of the youthful 
imagination of Luther; and when he grew up, his imagination, re- 
acting upon the outward senses, presented them continually before 
him visibly and audibly. All the tales of the peasants’ fire-sides 
found ready access to his belief; and he relates them with the most 
undoubting faith. How they steal upon his hours of privacy, fill- 
ing his mind with doubts and anguish; how they take delight in 
petty annoyances ; how they steal children from the cradle, leav- 
ing in their steads changelings who will eat more than four stout 
ploughmen, though fortunately these imps seldom survive the age 
of nineteen or twenty years; how they assume the form of either 
sex, making themselves generally mischievous in all earthly af- 
fairs—all this he relates with the most undoubting confidence, con- 
firming the tales by incidents from his own personal experience. 
Luther’s whole life was passed in conflicts with this invisible world. 
His combats with its prince were not less real than with the Pope; 
nay, were more so, as the walls of his Patmos at Wartburg bear 
visible testimony to this day. Satan bandied with him texts of 
Scripture and quotations from the Fathers as stoutly, and to Luther’s 
belief as really, as did Eck and Emser. All this, of course, comes 
out in his table-talk, and without the delineation of these features, 
no correct picture can be given of his intellectual appearance. At 
Eisleben, in 1546, just before his death, he gave the following story 
of how he was plagued at Wartburg. 

** When I left Worms in 1521, and was taken prisoner near Eis- 
enach, and was kept in my Patmos in the castle at Wartburg, I 
was in an apartment far from all people, and where no one could 
come near me save two noble youths, whotwice a day brought me 
my food and drink. They one day brought me a sack of hazel- 
nuts, of which I ate. I put them in a chest at night, went to bed 
in an adjoining chamber, having put out the light. As IJ Jay in 
bed it seemed to me that the nuts were moving and rattling 
against each other, and against my bed. But I asked no questions, 
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as I was somewhat sleepy. Then arose on the Stairs a great noise 
as though a number of barrels had been flung down the stairs. 
Yet, | knew ve ry well that the stairease was so guarded by bolts 
and chains that no one could ascend it, or rojl the barrels down it. 
I got up from my bed to see what was there, and cried out—‘ Are 

‘ou there 1—very well, be it so!’ and commended myself to the 
Lord Christ, of whom it is written, ‘Thou hast put all things un- 
der his feet,’ and lay down again on my bed. ‘The wife of John 
Von Berlibs came to the castle, suspecting that I was there, and 
wished to see me; but was not permitted to do so. They took 
me into another chamber, and put the woman in mine. There 
was such an uproar in the chamber that she thought there were a 
thousand devils there. ‘The best way to drive him away is to call 
upon Christ, and despise the devil; he cannot bear that. We 
must say to him, as Idid at Fisenach, ‘ Art thou a greater lord than 
Christ ? ” 

The Devil and his Works.—* No disease comes from God, for 
he is good, and does good to all; but all misery comes ene the 
devil. When he comes among ‘lawyers he makes discord, and 
turns the right into wrong. He has great influence among poten. 
tates, princes, kings, and emperors, and so brings about war and 
bloodshed. He comes among theologians, where he brings about 
such evils as no human cunning could ‘devise. He robs the people 
by false ne ge of goods and honor, life and soul. God only, 
by his word, can silence or master him.” ... . ‘It was a great 
mercy under the old dispensation, that God Gxed himself in a de- 
finite place, where he might be found; in the place namely, where 
the mercy-seat was, towards which they prayed ; first at "Shiloh 
and Sichem, ibcemende at Gibeon, and finally in the temple at 
Jerusalem. ‘The Greeks and other heathen imitated this, and 
built temples in various places for their gods, as that of Diana at 
Ephesus, and of Apollo at Delphi. Whenever God built a church 
the devil set up a chapel close by. As among the Jews the holy 
of holies was dark, without any light at all, so the places where 
the devil gave out his oracles was darkened. in like manner, as at 
Delphi and elsewhere. For the devil is always trying to ape 
God. .... A village priest at Liptz, near Torgau, ‘complained 
once to Luther that the devil made a great disturbance in his house 
by night; broke his pots and dishes, and flung the fragments at his 
head ; plagued and derided him every way; that he could often 
hear him laughing, but could never see him. He had carried this 
on for more than a year, so that his wife and children dare not 
stay in the house. Luther encouraged him. ‘ Dear brother, be 
strong in the Lord, make sure of your faith in Christ, and do not 
give way to this murderer, the devil; endure his utmost mockery 
and uproar, and this temporal damage of breaking your pots and 
dishes. He cannot harm you in life and soul, as you have expe- 
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rienced, for the angel of the Lord keeps guard about you, and’ pro- 
tects you. ‘Therefore Jet him have his sport with your dishes; but 
do you and your wife and children pray to God, and say, ‘ Off 
with yourself, Satan, I am master in this house, and not you!’ 
And should he come of his own accord, without being invited by 
your sins, say to him, ‘I am by divine command and authority 
master of this house; and havea heavenly call to be pastor of this 
church. I confront you with testimony from heaven and earth. 
But you devil, creep into this house like a thief and a murderer ; 
you are a villain and amurderer. Why did you not stay in heav- 
en? Who invited you here? Then sing him a Litany and Le- 
genda, and let him play his time out.” 

Changelings.—The Devil plagues people with changelings 
and killkropffs. He will seize a maiden in the water, violate her, 
and keep her by him till she is delivered of a child. He will then 
lay this imp in the cradle and carry off the true child; but such 
changelings, they say, seldom live more than eighteen or nineteen 
years. Eight years ago, I, Doctor Martin Luther, saw and handled 
such a changeling at Dessau. He was twelve years old, and his 
countenance and appearance were the same as those of a genuine 
child. He would do nothing but eat, and that as much as four 
threshers or peasants. If any one approached him ke would weep ; 
and if anything happened amiss in the house he would laugh with 
joy. ‘These two were all the faculties he had. I told the Prince 
of Anhalt if I were lord here, I would have the child flung into 
the Moldau, and would run the risk of homicide. ‘The Prince 
would not follow my advice. Then, said I, prayers should be 
offered in the church that God would take the devil away. This 
was dene every day; the brat died the next year, and there was 
an end of it.” 

Luther’s method of dealing with all those annoyances, that 
which he recommended to others and practised himself, could not 
have been wiser had he attributed them to their true cause, an 
overtasked brain, excited nerves, and impaired digestion. ‘The 
whole college of physicians could have viven no better prescription 
than music, cheerful conversation, avoidance of too much brood- 
ing solicitude, and trust in God. ‘ The devil is a melancholy 
spirit,” says he, “and makes people melancholy. He cannot 
endure joyfulness. He, therefore, flies as far as possible from 
music, and will not stay where one sings, especially spiritual 
songs. Thus David with his harp calmed the anguish of Saul 
when Satan vexed him.” . . . . *¢ You must not be 
too much alone, for you are too weak for the devil, since he is 
stronger than a thousand worlds. Our Lord himself did not like 
to be alone, as is said in the sixteenth chapter of John, where he 
comforted himself with these words, The Father is with me.” 

The keenness of Luther’s attacks on the papacy, and on all 
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whom he looked upon as having perverted the gospel truth, has 
taught us to regard him as the iron man of the old poem, who passed 
through the world upon a terrible mission, invincible and trresis- 
tible, to be feared not loved. But the bonds which bound him to 
the great human family were strong in proportion to the strength 
of the passions which tended to drive him aw ay. So that his being 
still revolved in the orbit of humanity. ‘To know him aright, we 
must look upon him not only as braving men and devils, at 
Worms and Wartburg, but also in his humble home at Witten- 
berg, amid his grave ‘friends and laughing children, moralizing 
upon all naturai objects, and finding in all, food for admiration and 
reflection. One evening he saw a bird sitting upona tree. “This 
little bird,” said he, * has taken his evening meal, and here he 
will sleep in safety. He troubles himself not; cares not for the 
morrow; just as David speaks of the man who dwelt under the 
shadow of the Almighty. He sits contentedly upon his tw g, and 
lets God care for him.” . . . . « ‘Ah! if Adam’s 
fall had not marred everything, what a noble and beautiful crea- 
ture man would have been, 2 ,dorned with all knowledge and wis- 
dom! What a blessed life he would have lived, without any 
disease, disquiet, or misfortune. He would have had joy in all 
creatures, and every change and alternation would have been a 
delight; and would finally have Jaid aside this temporal life, and 
been changed without tasting of death. Yet even in this poor life 


in how many of his creatures has God depictured and set forth the 
resurrection of the dead.” . . . . ‘*Pythagoras says that 
the moving of the constellations produces a most delightful har- 
mony and melody ; but men have become unmindful of it by con- 
tinual custom. So it is with us. We have beautiful creatures all 


around us, but they are so common that we regard them not.” 


‘ . ‘It is wonderful to how many uses, for all men 
throughout the wide world, the Lord God has adapted wood. 
There i is wood for burning and for building, for tables and chairs, 
for wheels and pails. Wood is one of those indispensable things 
which men must have.” 

Of Death.—‘“‘ We ought not to be afraid of death, since we have 
laid fast hold of the Word of Life, yea, of the Lord of Life himself, 
who has conquered death for us.” ...... It is before God a 
precious and noble thing to die for the name e and cause of Christ. 
We are all mortal, and must die for the sake of sin; but if we die 
for Christ’s sake, it is a most honorable death. We thereby ac- 
quire a heavenly heritage, and sell our lives dearly enough. 
When Christians pray for a long life and for tranquillity, they do 
it not for their own sakes, for death to them is gain; but for the 
sake of posterity and the Church.” ......‘¢ The fear of death, 
is death. He who has got the fear of death out of his heart, 
neither tastes nor feels death itself.” Some one asked him what 
the taste of death was. He answered, ‘ Ask my Kate there, if 
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she felt anything when she was all but dead.’ She replied : 
‘Herr Doctor, I felt nothing at all.? He rejoined, ‘ Therefore say 
I that the fear of death is the greatest part of dying. What, and 
how great is the taste of death, we may learn from Christ in the 
Garden, when he exclaimed, ‘My soul is sorrowful, even unto 
death.’ Christ died in the Garden, for to taste of death i is to die. 
But what do you think of the words, * My soul is sorrowful, even 
unto death?” I look upon them as the weightiest words in the 
whole Bible, though that was a great cry which Jesus uttered upon 
the cross, ‘ My father, my father, why hast thou forsaken me? 
No man can express it in words. No angel can understand it. 
The blood poured through the gouts of sweat. For this tasting of 
death, we are told, a creature strengthened the Creator.” 

That touch of nature which “ makes th whole world kin,” was 
nowhere more strikingly manifested than in Luther’s conduct at the 
death-bed of his daughter. She died at the age of fourteen. While 
she lay sick the father said, ‘‘ She is very dear to me; but, dear 
Lord, if it is thy will to take her hence, I shall know with joy 
that she is with thee.” Approaching her as she lay in bed, he 
said to her, ‘ Magdalene, my little daughter,’ thou wouldst gladly 
remain with thy father here, and thou wouldst also gladly go to thy 
father there.’ Said she, ‘ Yes, dear father, as God will.’ Then 

said the father, ‘ Thou dearest little daughter, the spirit is willing, 
but the flesh is weak ;’ and turning away he added, ‘she is very 
dear to me. If the flesh is so strong, what must the spirit be?’ 
As she was at the point of death, the father fell upon his knees by 
her bedside, and weeping bitterly, prayed that God would release 
her. She expired in his arms. At the grave he said, “ [ have 
sent a saint to heaven; yea, a living saint.” When he saw his 
wife very sorrowful, weeping, and lamenting, he said to her, 
‘“‘Bethink thyself, my dear Kate, where she has gone. It is well 
with her. But flesh will quiver, and blood will flow. Do the best 
thou canst. Children do not dispute. They believe what they 
are told. All with them is simple. They die without pain or 
anguish, without agony of body; without the struggle of death, 
just as though they fell asleep.’ 

The anguish of grief soon wears itself out. The stern realities 
of life pressed too hard upon the great Reformer to allow him long 
to do otherwise than rejoice that his child had passed away from 
the evil tocome. ‘“ A boy,” said he afterwards, “ can take care 
of himself in any country, if he will but work; but a poor girl 
must have some support. A boy can attend the schools and be- 
come a great man; not sothe poor girls. And so I very willingly 
give up this my daughter to the Lord God. I would, as far as 
flesh goes, gladly have had her by me longer. But he has taken 
her away, and I thank him.” And afterw ards, “Tf my daughter 


1 The tenderness and pathos of the original is unapproschable in a tra nslation- 
Magdalenichen, mein Téchterlin. * * * * * Du lieber Téchterlin. 


” 
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Magdalene could be brought to life, and could bring me the whole 
Turkish empire, I would not take it. With her it is well ; for 
‘ blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.’ Whoso is dead, has 
the surety of eternal life. I would that I, too, and all my children 
might depart, for evil times are coming. There is no more help 
or counsel on earth, that I can see, save the judgment day ; and I 
do hope that God will not long delay it, for covetousness and 
license increase, and are no longer even a scandal. Princes and 
rulers can no longer govern.” 

Were one to ask, Was Luthera happy man, we would answer, 
No. He had a hard task to perform on earth, and was too sorely 
beset with trials within and without, to be happy, in any ordinary 
sense of the word. But he did more than achieve happiness. He 
fulfilled the task laid upon him. All men, as Plato said of old, are 
placed here upon a military post, which they may not leave with- 
out permission. Luther not only did not desert his post, but de- 
fended it to the last, with heroic endurance, and died with his 
armor on. He did not even have a foresight of the stately tree 
which would grow up from the feeble shoots which he planted. 
He died in the full persuasion that the last days were at hand, and 
that he lived in the midst of that great apostasy, which he believed 
was the sure precursor of the final judgment. 

God sees not as man sees.—*“ This is finely shown by Adam. 
When he had only two sons, the first-born was called Cain. 
‘That which is made the head of the house ;? Adam and Eve 
thought Cain was to be the man of God, the blessed seed who was 
to bruise the serpent’s head. When Eve again conceived, she 
hoped it would be a daughter, that the dear son might have a wife. 
When she brought forth another son, she called him Abel, that is, 
‘vanity, nothingness,’ as though she had said, ‘ It is all over with 
my hope ; I have been deceived.’ This is an image of the world, 
and of the church of God ; and we may hence see how it is always 
wont to turn out. Cain, the godless scoundrel, became a great 
lord on the earth, while the pious Abel was his servant and sub- 
ject. But God reversed all this, for Cain was rejected, and Abel 
accepted, and became the dear child of God, though it did not 
seem so, bui the contrary. Ishmael, too, had a fine name, ‘ whom 
God heareth,’ while Isaac was naught. Esau was called ‘the 
doer, the man,’ as though he would do everything; but Jacob was 
nothing at all. Absalom is ‘the father of peace.? Such a show 
and pretence do the wicked always make in the world. But they 
were, in truth and fact, despisers, mockers, and rebels. We can 
judge and decide upon these matters from God’s Word; let us 
therefore prize the dear Bible, and diligently read it.” 

The Decalogue—*‘'The Decalogue is a doctrine above all doc- 
‘vine. ‘The Apostles’ creed is of worth above all worth. The 
Lord’s Prayer is a prayer above all prayers. The litany is a joy 
above all joy.” .....* We should preach and insist upon the 
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affirmative,part of the Decalogue: Thou shalt, etc.” 
first table is of small account in the world; the second stands in 
some little estimation, because transgressors are now and then pun- 
ished.”...... The decalogue is the logic of the gospel; the 
ospel the rhetoric of the decalogue. Christ has all that is in 
Moses, but Moses has not all that is in Christ.’..... ‘ The first 
commandment imports that God is and will be our God. ‘This 
will continue of force throughout all eternity. All the other com- 
* mandments will come to an end; for in the future life, all worship, 
and polity, and regimen, will cease. But God and the first com- 
mandment will remain here, there, every where, and for evermore.” 
- +... “ We can see that Moses was a good doctor, by the great 
care with which he lays down and treats of the first commandment. 
David is a gate, a door, leading out of Moses. He had diligently 
studied Moses, and so became a great poet and orator. ‘I'he 
Psalms are nothing but syllogisms upon the first commandment ; 
as, God regards the poor; Iam poor; therefore God regards me.” 
*¢ Sins which we know to be such, are against the second 
table, and men often turn from them when repentance is preached 
to them. Sins which we do not know to be such, are against the 
first table ; men seldom repent of these. Saul sinned against the 
first, David against the second table. Ah! dear Lord, let me rather 
fall into sins which I know to be such, as murder, theft, adultery, 
than into those which I do not consider sins. Our Lord God hates 
nothing more sorely, than that men will not allow that they have 
sinned, as we see in the case of Saul.” 

Of the Works of God.— God is a perfect master of all trades. 

Asa tailor, he makes a coat for the deer, which he may wear a thou- 
sand years, and it will never tear. As a shoemaker, he makes for 
him shoes, his hoofs, which outlast himself. He is a cook, too, 
for the sun, which is his fire, cooks and ripens everything.”’ 
‘¢ There go our preachers, the beasts of the field—the milk-makers, 
the butter-makers, the cheese-makers—who preach to us daily, of 
faith in God, of trust in him as our father, that he will care for us, 
and provide for us.” ......‘ God has made enough for us all, 
the seas are our cellar, the forests our chase, the earth is full of 
silver and gold, and of fruits innumerable, and all made for our 
sakes; the earth itself is our corn-bin and store-chamber.” 

Pre-requisites for understanding the Bible.—‘* No one can under- 
stand Virgil, in his Bucolics, unless he have been five years a shep- 
herd. No one can comprehend Virgil in the Georgics, unless 
he have been five years a husbandman. No one, I think, can 
fully understand Cicero, in his Epistles, unless he have been 
twenty years conversant with great affairs of state. Let no one 
think he has mastered the Holy Scriptures, unless he have for a 
hundred years directed the affairs of the Church with the prophets, 
as did Elijah and Elisha, John the Baptist, Christ and his apostles.” 





ARTICLE X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1, Eclectic Moral Philosophy, prepared for Literary Institutions and general use. By 
Rey. J. R. Boyp, A.M. Harper and Brothers, pp. 424, 12mo. 


There is a peculiarity in the plan of this work which struck us unfavorably, until 
on examination, we discovered the great skill and ability with which its obvious 
difficulties were not only obviated, but turned to a good account. The compiler has 
first laid out the comprehensive frame-work of a moral system, the filling up of which 
is constituted of detached passages of some twenty of the best writers on morals, so 
much of their writings only being used as bears upon, or explains the dogma under 
consideration. ‘Thus, on the topic of the immutability of moral distinctions, his argu- 
ment is derived from Dewar; that on the rule of moral obligation, from Wardlaw ; 
the argument on the ground of moral obligation from Dr, Dick, Dr. (Chalmers, and 
Dr. Dewar; and in the argument against Expediency, great use is made of Dymond. 
So through the whoie work, the various positions are explained, argued, or illustrated, 
by the writings of standard authors, so pared and trimmed as to dove-tail handsomely 
into the main structure. Of course, this system of practical eclecticism is not carried 
out without some sacrifice of unity, both of style and of sentiment; but the surprise 
is that the compiler has been able to make his vast piece of M@saic hold together so 
well, and to present a surface so seemly and agreeable. As it is, it is a really trust- 
worthy and admirable system of morals, imbued with a truly Christian spirit, pur- 
suing its end with a method and aim which many a treatise of single authorship 
fails to show. ‘The moral principles of the system we are not disposed to discuss, 
It will sufficiently characterize them for the purpose of such a notice as this, to say 
that, in the maiu, they are not dissimilar to those of Dr, Wayland’s well known work, 
whose pupil and friend the compiler confesses himself to be. The work has an ad- 
ditional advantage, which no other of the kind can possess, of suggesting to the pupil 
the works and authors where the various topics are more extensively treated. It is, 
in fact, an excellent guide-book for an exploration of the wide and tangled field of 
moral science. 


2. A History of Rome, from the Earliest Times to the Death of Commodus, A.D. 192. 
By Dr. Leonnarp Scumirz, F. R.S. E. Harper and Brothers, pp. 568, 12mo. 


This is designed as a popular history of the Roman empire; and has its chief re- 
commendation in its adoption of the principles and views of Niebuhr. We believe 
it is the first attempt at a popular Romen history, since the German Hercules purged 
the Augean stables of fiction, legend, and nonsense, of which our former notions of 
the origin of that nation were mainly composed. Dr, Schmitz was a friend and dis- 
ciple of Niebuhr, and in constructing his history, has carried Niebuhr’s historical 

yrrhonism quite far enough ; but it is certainly time that our manual histories of 
line should begin to conform to the aspects of that history as understood by the 
learned. The careful, earnest fidelity of the author, his great learning and compre- 
hensive views, and especially, the true classie spirit with which his mind and heart 
are imbued, give so great a literary superiority to the work, that we cannot doubt 
it will become the text-book on the subject, wherever it is known. 


3. History of the Reformation of the Sixteenth Century. By J. H. Merve D’Avaiene, 
D.D. Translated by H. Wuire, B.A. The translation carefully revised ly Dr. 
D Aubigné. 4 vols.,12mo. American Tract Society. 


The religious world are pretty generally aware that the American Tract Society 
issued some two years since, an edition of this great work as it was then published, 
with a few erasures of what were supposed to be sectarian or denominational re- 
marks of the author, in order to adapt it to the catholic principles on which the 
Society is based. The omissions were. however, thought by some to be too important 
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to be allowed, and at the suggestion of its friends, the Society applied to the author 
to prepare an edition with special reference to their wants, if it could be done consis- 
tently with his views of historic integrity, and fidelity to the truth. After some delay, 
the present work is issued as the result of the author’s compliance with this request. 
It appears divested of all remarks or allusions of a character that can give offence to 
the various evangelical denominations co-operating together in the Society, and yet 
containing everything the author deemed desirable to the historical narrative, or the 
reflections and truths he wished to inculcate along with it. ‘The author has prepared 
a preface for this edition, which is excellent in its way, and has taken the responsi- 
bility of ail the alterations made from the original copy. The publication of a work 
like this, by a Society whose agencies and channels reach all sections of the land, and 
overstep the bounds of almost every sect or society, isto be deemed a most auspicious 
and important event. Beyond all other instrumentalities, this Society has the means 
of circulating the book, and its engaging, precious truths, in just those places, and 
among that portion of our population, where they are most needed. ‘The book is per- 
haps the best antidote to Romanism that exists in the language, except the Bible ; and 
while it is important that the older and more enlightened communities should be 
quickened by its spirited narratives, and instructed by its lessons, it is incaleulably 
more important that it should be scattered broadcast over the West, and through those 
unprotected regions, where the enemy is pouring in like a flood, to find a territory all 
ready and ripe for his influence. We should be glad to know that the means are had 
for placing the work in every family in the land. 


4, Paley’s Natural Theology, with Selections from the Illustrative Notes, and the Supple- 
mentary Dissertations of Sir Charles Bell and Lord Brougham. Edited by Exisua 
Bartierr, M. D., with nwmerous wood cuts. Harper & Brothers. 2 vols. 12mo. 


We have here the original text of Paley untouched, and a variety of interesting 
illustrations, comments, and arguments, derived from these eminent annotators of 
Paley, placed in the body of the work, but distinguished from it by brackets. Il is 
also prefaced by a brief, but well-written life of the author, These annotations are 
valuable, not only for their intrinsic instructiveness, and as ingenious illustrations of 
great truths, but, especially, as supplying those deficiencies in the scope of Paley’s 
argument which have always been felt, and at the present day, peculiarly detract 
from the usefulness of his work. The work itself, as now expanded and fortified, 
though less valuable than an original argument covering the above field, is by far the 
best popular presentation of the truths of Natural Theology that our language con- 
tains. ‘The exquisite concinnity of Paley’s style, and the clearness and force of his 
reasoning, have never been surpassed. 


5. The Church Member's Manual of Ecclesiastical Principles, Doctrine, and Discipline. 
By Wituiam Crowe un, with an Introductory Essay, by Henry J. Riptey, D.D., 
Professor at the Newton Theological Institution. Boston; Gould, Kendall & Lin- 
coln. pp. 276, 12mo. 


Our design is simply to describe, not to analyse or argue with, the present work. 
It is a defence of the ecclesiastica] polity and doctrinal tenets of the Baptist denomi- 
nation, as they are entertained in the Northern Churches. The pure Congregational 
church theory, hyper-Calvinistic theology, and the Baptist views of the ordinances, 
are the book’s main positions; and these are defended with a vigor and clearness of 
argument that reflect great credit upon the learning and tact of the author. There 
is an air of practical good sense, and a spirit of candor and good feeling towards 
other denominations, which give the book additional value, and will, undoubtedly, 
enhance its usefulness, 


6. Harpers’ Edition of the Pictorial History of England. 


Since our last issue, ten or twelve parts of this serial edition have been pub- 
lished. The work more than realizes the eee its first numbers gave of value 
and interest. Differing in its plan from the histories of the old model, and embracing 
in its sketches, the annals of the nation’s progress in industry, wealth, commerce, and 
the useful arts, as well as a more minute and genial account of the people, it does 
not supersede, but supplies the deficiencies of, the other histories, and presents aspects 
of the subject which on the freshness of novelty, and the importance of truth. The 
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illustrations, finely exeeuted on wood, are a pleasing and useful feature of the work, 
often answering a better purpose than pages of description, and giving to the narra- 
tive that life-like aspect which is history’s highest charm. The numbers, as they are 
issued, are elegantly bound in large volumes, 


7. General History of the Christian Religion and Church; from the German of Dr. 
Aveustus Neanper. By Josepn Torrey, Professor in the University of Ver- 
mont. Vol. I, Boston: Crocker & Brewster. pp. 740, 8vo. 


The public was led, years ago, to expect a translation of Neander’s great work by 
Professor Torrey, the long delay of which is now explained. After the comple- 
tion of Professor Torrey’s translation, Neander published a second edition of his first 
two volumes, containing so many alterations and improvements, that the translator 
bravely resolved to recast the whole, and present an English version of the work as 
Nearder left it. The delay is amply paid for, and we trust the fidelity of the worthy 
translator will also meet with due appreciation. To say that it is incormparably the 
best version of Neander that exists in the language, by no means describes the merits 
of the work. It is a singularly accurate and beautiful transfusion of the very 
thoughts of the great author into our own vernacular, so clearly and perspicuously 
that the reader scarcely remembers that he is a German, or that this Jowing, easy 
English, is extracted from the tough periods of one of the most intensely idiomatic 
writers in Germany. We cannot doubt that it will supersede alJl the versions, and 
become identified with the work itself in its English history. 

Of Neander’s work itself, the pages of the Repository have so often and so 
minutely spoken, that its extraordinary merits must be too well known to need a new 
description. It comes nearer to a true ideal of a history than any work we know of. 
It is not a cold record of ill-understood events, occurring at a vast distance ; but the 
fresh, glowing narrative as of an eye-witness. The author has thrown himself so 
completely into the times and scenes he depicts, and so thoroughly mastered the men, 
the manners, the doctrines, and the events of his annals, that he portrays them with 
the distinctness and finish of a contemporaneous sketch. And when it is remembered 
what those events were, which compose the history of the Church,—the doctrines 
developed, the heresies broached, and the abstruse discussions in which the progress 
of theology consists; it will readily occur, how extraordinary must be the learning 
which has thoroughly mastered, and the skill which has adequately described them all. 
Without thinking it faultless, we regard it a matter of congratulation that so erudite and 
complete a work has been brought to the access of American scholars and clergymen, 
in so excellent a manner. 


8. The Life of Wesley ; and the Rise and. Progress of Methodism. By Ronerr Sov- 
tHey, Esa., LL.D. With Notes by the late S. T. Coleridge, and Remarks, with 
Life and Character of Wesley, by Alexander Knox, Esq., by Rev. Cnarres C. 
Sourney. Second American Edition, with notes, G-c., by Rev. Danie. Curry, A.M. 
2 vols. 12mo. Harper & Brothers. 


The appendages of this work add nota little to its value. As it originally came 
from the author’s hands, it was one of the finest pieces of biography in the language, 
however unjust in some of its statements, and partial in its views. _ It is evident that 
the great elements of Wesley’s character, which really made hima hero, were keenly 
appreciated by the poet ; and they are described with that singular felicity of style and 
enthusiasm of feeling which rendered Southey one of the finest prose-writers of the age. 
Coleridge’s notes were written without a thought of publication, and are, therefore, 
the frank out-pourings of his fine mind as excited by the glow of the narrative, or 
the contemplation of its subject. That they are acute, sagacious, learned, and admi- 
rable, is only to say that they are Coleridge’s. The estimate of Wesley by Knox, 
the friend and correspondent of Bishop Jebb, is remarkably candid, considering the 
theological differences of the two. Mr. Curry has added a review of Southey’s per- 
formance by Dr. Watson, and some judicious notes of his own. The whole medley 
makes an unusually interesting and valuable work, which the lovers of fine writing, 
and the admirers of noble traits, and of lofty Christian character will unite in ap- 
proving. 
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9. Exercises in Hebrew Grammar, and Selections from the Greek Scriptures to be trans- 
lated into Hebrew. With Notes, gc. By H. B. Hacxerr, Professor in the New- 
ton Theological Seminary. Andover: Allen, Morrill & Wardwell. 


An admirable idea is realized in this little work,—the use in the study of the He- 
brew, of thuse exercises in writing and translating, which are now so generally 
adopted in the study of all other languages. The praxis is so constructed as to in- 
troduce the difficult business of writing Hebrew in a gradual and easy manner, and ac- 
companied with such grammatical and lexicographical references, as to impart a know- 
ledge of the structure, idioms, and genius of the language more thoroughly than we 
should suppose to be possible in any other method, The first lessons are in pointing, 
the whole philosophy of which is perspicuously illustrated, and rendered familiar. 
It then proceeds to writing Hebrew sentences, in doing which all the grammatical prin- 
ciples involved are clearly exhibited. We should think it of inestimable value for 
6 thorough mastery of this language. ‘There are traces throughout of the finest and 
most accurate scholarship, and a practical acquaintance with the business of teach- 
ing, which will render the work useful for the purposes it aims at. 


10. History of the Conquest of Peru, with a Preliminary View of the Civilization 
of the Incas. By Wittiam H. Prescorr. 2vols.,8vo. Harper & Brothers. 


A new product of Mr. Prescott’s pen is an event in our literary history, in which 
none will fail to take an interest. His fame has become identified with the literary 
reputation of this country, and the unquestionably great success which he obtains 
is a matter of honest pride with his countrymen. In some of the higher characteris- 
tics of the historian, he has no living superior; and his works, as they are succes- 
sively produced, are not only seized with the avidity of a deep present interest, but 
are placed at once in the select rank of standard historical compositions. It is, 
therefore, a pleasing duty to announce the issue of another work, which will not 
detract at all from the fame which his previous efforts have won. 

The present work is a counterpart of the History of the Mexican Conquest— 
another stage of the same stirring and romantic career—and possessing all the ele- 
ments of interest, excitement, and wonder, which invest that work with so un- 
wonted acharm. The Incas, previous to their destruction by the Spaniards, pre- 
sented a civilization as elaborate and wonderful as the Aztecs; and the Conquest, 
though not so difficult and protracted, brought out a bravery and a brilliancy of exploit 
quite as striking. These exciting scenes, as well as the whole gorgeous history of 
Spanish conquest, Mr. Prescott portrays with a minuteness and accuracy of know- 
ledge, a graphic power, and a true philosophical > ag which are rarely exhibited, 
and impart an inexpressible charm and value. e have only need to say to the 
readers of the Mexican history, that the present is a picture equally strange and 
moving, and wrought with the same masterly skill, to suggest the highest induce- 
ment for its perusal, The mechanical execution is greatly to be commended, as 
well as the moderate price at which the publishers afford a work which might rea- 


sonably be held at a much higher rate. 








